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Raising Compounds 
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' Standard Gloss No. O11 for Embossing 
Why: ? Because tt 


—produces a beautiful high finish without a watery appearance; 
| —works equally well in Automatic Machines or for Hand Dusting; . 
| —can be used with practically any size type face; 
| —is always uniform; free from dirt, dust and all foreign matters; 
| —will not stick to the unprinted surface; 
| —will not “cake” in the can even during the hottest weather; 


\ Flexo also makes the highest grade Dull and Metallic Compounds 
: for hand or machine dusting 


Flexo is the largest and leading producer of compounds 
QUALITY and SERVICE 


Flexo Raising Compounds carried in stock by 
OTTO A. BOTH CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
50 Hartford Street 


‘GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., CHICAGO, ILL; 
956 West Harrison Street. 


FLEXO MANUFACTURING Co. INC 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO Wier | HOWARD STREET, oe 
Western Sales Office Poh Mets eae 





Greater profits in 1930 
setth the Ludlow 


WHEN business tends to become conservative, the 
demand for the Ludlow system increases. There are 
logical reasons for this. 

Alert printer executives know that close buying and 
keen competition can bring profits only when the most 
economical and practical production methods are used. 

Wise printers do not cut prices. But they do cut 
costs. They know that present day conditions demand 
modern equipment with its resulting efficiency. 

Unlimited supply of type in sizes from 6 to 72 
point without mold or machine changes, all-slug com- 
position, new type for every job, the capacity for cast- 
ing jobs in multiple, and keeping forms standing are but 
some of the cost-cutting features which the Ludlow 
system will bring you. 


If you are serious about more profits for 1930 
you will write today for information regarding 


advantages of the new and improved Ludlow. 


Ludlosy Cypograph Co. 


2032 Clyabourn Avenue, Chicago, Fil. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SET IN LUDLOW STYGIAN BLACK ITALIC AND STELLAR BOLD. ELROD RULES. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 1 





Four Fundamental 
REASONS 


Much higher rate of productive time« 
Skilled labor and expert supervision« 
The best of labor-saving equipment« 
Operations on non-distribution basis« 











With these advantages in their favor, using 
generally the same typesetting machines 
and other composing-room equipment, 
with rent and other overhead expenses 
approximately the same, and employing 
expert craftsmen at higher wages, trade 
composition plants nevertheless can and 
do sell their product at prices uniformly 
less than the actual cost of the same work 
produced in the composing rooms of 
their printer - customers. 


LED) 
METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


New York Office at 209 Fourteenth Street, Long Island City 





Metals of the Highest Quality for Typesetting and Typecasting Machines 

















Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 





INTERTYPE WITH D3-3s.m. EQUIPMENT 


ANOTHER YEAR OF Success FOR 
" " " THE PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 


Every year the success of the Intertype be- 
comes greater. 1929 was the greatest Intertype 
year on record. 

Since 1916, when real standardization—which 
prevents obsolescence—was introduced by Inter- 


type, this line composing machine has won its way 


into printing plants all over the world. 


Publishers and printers in over 50 countries now 
know that the advantages of the standardized 
Intertype are real and profitable. The Intertype 
HAD to be good to achieve its world-wide suc- 
cess. 

THE FACT IS THAT 89 PER CENT OF ALL 
THE USERS OF FIVE OR MORE INTERTYPES 
HAVE PLACED REPEAT ORDERS. This is proof 
that the Intertype makes good. 

Intertype engineers introduced 43 improve- 


ments on line composing machines—plus the 


——— 
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INTERTYPE WITH "B" EQUIPMENT 


standardization feature, the big advance in such 
machines. An Intertype can be made ready for 
any work in hand. There are no idle Intertypes be- 
cause the work requires another model. The stand- 
ardized Intertype can be changed from one to 
six magazines (or any in-between number) right in 
your own plant by your own machinist. No stand- 
ardized Intertype has ever become obsolete. 

INTERTYPE REFLECTS AN EFFECTIVE TRIB- 
UTE TO PROGRESSIVE ENGINEERING BE- 
CAUSE IT HAS OVER 900 FEWER PARTS. Parts 
that do not exist cannot cause delays from break- 
downs. Parts that do not exist cannot cause repair 
bills. Parts that do not exist cannot wear out. 

If you have the idea that all line composing 
machines are alike, there are just 43 reasons why 
you should write to the nearest Intertype office 
for the FREE booklet "Intertype Features." 


THE INTERTYPE MIXER 


"Eee 


Standardized 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION: Brooklyn, N. Y., 360 Furman St.; Chicago, 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans, 816 Howard 
Ave.; San Francisco, 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple Ave.; Boston, 80 Federal St.; Canada, Toronto Type 
Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto; London and Berlin. Distributors throughout the world. 





INTERTYPE WIDE TOOTH MATRICES ARE SMOOTH RUNNING ON ALL LINE COMPOSING MACHINES 


Set in Intertype Vogue Bold. Heading enlarged. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





"more than ever 


HAMILTON 


COMBOSING=ROOM 
FACILITIES 


are essential to economical 
production in your plant. 
Increase Net Earnings of 
1930 over those of 1929 
by eliminating waste effort. 
Do away with time-waste 
by using Hamilton-made 
Labor-Saving equipment. 


HAMILTON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMBANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office: Rahway, New Jersey 
Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th St., Los Angeles 


Hamilton Goods are Sold by 
Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





ped Miehle Offset 
Presses in Igoe Plant 


Large 2-Color Miehle Flat 
Bed Press Equipped with 
‘| Kimble Motorand Control 
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aoa Motors on Miehle Offset 4 


Press in James T. Igoe Plant 





KiIMBLE Motors 
On Offset and Cyl- 
inder Presses Are 
Highly Satisfactory!" 


writes James T. Igoe, the 
well known Chicago printer. 


— of printers using Kimble 


Motors on large flatbed and offset presses, 
small flatbed and job presses, as well as on 
folders, automatic jobbers, and other ma- 
chines have had the same satisfactory results 
as Mr. Igoe. 


It is but natural that Kimble Motors should 
give satisfactory results on printing presses. 
They have been accurately fitted to the exact- 
ing requirements of printing press service 
through years of specialization. 


Control apparatus supplied with Kimble 
Motors conforms perfectly to the character- 
istics of the motor. 


No matter what printing machines you have, 
there are Kimble Motors and Controls that 
will drive them just as the manufacturer in- 


| tended them to be driven. 


Secure the advantages of Kimble Drives on 
your new equipment. Ask your supply sales- 
man, or write us for quotation. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 Hastings Street Chicago, Illinois 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Pm ... Peak Proftts 
LEE Two-Revolution Press 


Check up! ...-Is your shop bringing a 
maximum income? .... If you’re not getting 
peak profits, then what you need is a CHAL- 


LENGE-LEE Two-Revolution Cylinder Press. ,, ” 
It’s a Challenge 


A real money-maker from start to finish— 

moderate in first cost; low in upkeep—a re- eae 
markable producing unit for printers whose deiiitiinin iain 
exacting requirements demand perfect register <i Saas 
and speed with accuracy.... Clean impressions comparison—a spece mg 
are assured, because throughout the entire | —@ cost-slashing demon 
printing stroke the bed is geared directly to for work—formidable as 
the cylinder. No intermediate gear—nothing 4 battleship —a lifetime 








to interfere with precise, smooth action. money-maker ... See a 
LEE—today!—Investigate 
The No. 38 LEE takes a sheet up to 24x36 -- tiie tae Gal alias 


inches; the No. 42 takes a sheet up to 26x40 I NOW! 
inches. Extremely simple in operation —all er veneer ae SE ee 
parts easily accessible—uniformly rugged .... 
the ultimate in design and construction. 
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Ene Challenge Miachinery Co. 


Chicago New York 
17-19 E. Austin Ave. Grand Haven, Michigan 200 Hudson Street 
ce) 
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“ALL OUR CYLINDER PRESSES 
ARE MECHANICALLY FED” 











One of Detroit’s Progressive 2% 
— a Pe 
“Ross peEO™ Printing Plants, says: exten FEED 





“As you are aware, we have installed both Dexter and Cross 
Press Feeders—all our cylinder presses being mechanically fed. 


“We are thoroughly satisfied with the operation of these machines 
—the increased production over hand feeding and the accuracy 
of register are invaluable.” 


More and More Progressive Pressrooms are becoming 100% 
Equipped with CROSS and DEXTER Feeders 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, H. W. Brintnall Co. DALLAS, E. G. Myers TORONTO, Toronto Type Foundry 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Your Press Drive 


Determines Your 
Press Production 


The Cline System of Press Control has 
inherent safety and reliability features 
and insures the maximum production. 


eo CLINE Company have consistently met the control 


requirements of the constantly increasing variety of printing 
machines. We are prepared to furnish special motor and control 
equipment to meet the exacting requirements of every machine 
in the Printing Industry. 


Motor and Control Equipment for 


Newspaper Publishers Stereotype Machinery 
Book Binders Electrotypers 
Job Printers Composing Machines 
Magazine Publishers Lithographers 

Paper Box & Carton Mfrs. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


Main Office, Conway Building, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


Eastern Office: 
Marbridge Building 
47 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 


Western Office: 
1st Nat’! Bank Building ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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NATIONAL INDEPEN DENCE- 
AND BUSINESS FREEDOM 
a 


“,.. the wares they make will 
be equal to any imported from 
Europe, and the price less,” an- 
nounced Peter T. Curtenius and 
Co., in this advertisement shortly 
after the War of the Revolution. 


It is an excellent example of 
early American advertising. It 
possesses that quaintness and 
natural simplicity which char- 
acterizes the early Colonial. 


NEW-YTORK AIR FURNACE. 
PETER T. CURTENIUS, and Co. 
SOAVE repaired the New-York Air-Furnace, an? have precared the 

ct Wormer, together with the necefua yy Appa nalue to carry on the 
_ Manufacture of Calt-lron, 1% the completeat and beat « Hanne «0 that 
Tk Ware they mate mill be equal to any cmpored ) from rope, ane the 
Sruce ce lefa. 
The WARE —— achured at this Furnace, confifts of the 
following Articles, vit. 
Fats amd Hettles of various acres from 
Frye Gana, Suillets, Griddles, Set Aah Kt 1 Cox 
Bailers for Fallow Chandlers and Sugar Werks. Stoves for. 
Milt Cau, Cast Bare for Sugar Works anid De leas, 
Shears for Slitting Mille, Hearth ue vl Ie tr 
i Close Stove for Work-a shops, Fr 
ork, Bath « mi neers 
Back “ay Bekecsseof ths ae 
e thal roaste ond bil a sae hha the 
Yada San Mill Cranke, Baler op Sa fo m 


Coch, Pon, Cla ond-fulhy Bore, fe $e apap: Bells for 
Churches sade of the ramen mane @ thoweand soeiph 
N. B. o mho nant any Ba oe other Ware, cast agreealle 
to particular Fatterns, rill rt lo fer wotterns to the Furnace 
wear M, Atle. ay Fas ery. Noth River, cr leave them ut tthe Houfe of 
Peter T. Curtenius, e 8 GYrat Dec. Tveet, sar the bachunge 


New York: Srinted by J. M Lian, No 41. Hanour Square 





Courtesy of The New York Historical Society 


YEAR 1790 


A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


Copyright 1930 West Virginia Pulp @ Paper Company See reverse side for LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 
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wa MILL PRICE LIST a 0 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


AtLanta, Ga. The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


Auausta, Me. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
180 Congress Street 


Burra.o, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Larkin Terminal Building 


BALTIMORE, Mbp. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cuicaco, Itt. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
35 East Wacker Drive 


Cincinnati, O. The Chatfield Paper Corporation 


3rd, Plum and Pearl Streets 


CLEVELAND, O. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 

Graham Paper Company 
1001-1007 Broom Street 


Dauuas, TEXAS 
Des Mornes, [a. Carpenter Paper Co: of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


Detroit, Micu. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 
201-203 Anthony Street 


Eu Paso, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 


Houston, TEXAs 
Kansas City, Mo. Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th St. Traffic Way 


Graham Paper Company 
11 Nettleton Avenue 


Menmpuis, TENN. 


MitwavkeEk, Wis. The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Graham Paper Company 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company 
222 Second Avenue, North 


New Haven, Conn. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
147-151 East Street 
New Or.eans, La. 


Graham Paper Company 
222 South Peters Street 


New York,N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
230 Park Avenue 


OxvaHoma City, OKLA. Graham Paper Company 
106-108 E. California Avenue 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Omana, NEB. 
Ninth and Harney Streets 


Puivapevputa, Pa. W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Public Ledger Building 


PittsBuRGH, Pa. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
of Pennsylvania 
Second and Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
266 So. Water Street 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


Rocuester, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
190 Mill Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 


ProvipENcE, R. I. 


RicuHMonp, VA. 


St. Louts, Mo. 
St. Paut, MINN. 
San Antonio, Texas Graham Paper Company 


130 Graham Street 


San Francisco, Cat. W.Virginia Pulp & PaperCo. 
503 Market Street 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


Wasuincton, D.C. —R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 


Graham Paper Company 


Wicuita, Kan. 
121 No. Rock Island Ave. 
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Nothing else 
is anything 
like it 

—for cleaning fresh or hard 
caked ink from type, line cuts, 
halftones, fountains, and all 
parts of the press or the job. 
Absolutely greaseless. Pour 


some on paper. Leaves no 
spot. That’s proof. 
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HENOID —cleans type instantly. The 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEDUS 


We make Phenoid, sell it, and then let those who use 
it do the talking. 


Pardon the 6 point type. We want to get a lot in. 


“Just noticed we are out of Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner and cannot keep 
the shop going without it. Send one gallon can by express as soon as possible.” 


—The White Lake Times, North White Lake, New York. 


“We tried out a quart of Instantaneous Type Cleaning Fluid, and now I am hooked 
up permanently for it, as the printers in this country shop will nof put on their aprons 
unless I have some of it ready.” —Ware River News, Ware, Massachusetts. 


“Find Instantaneous excellent for cleaning Lino Mats and Magazine.’’ 
—Salem Weekly News, Salem, Towa. 
“Please duplicate our last order for Phenoid Type Cleaner. It is the best thing we 
ever tried or used to clean out filled-up type or halftone cuts.” 
—Hardy Printing Company, Morristown, Tennessee. 


“We find this works very well for our shaded letters, and we do not want to be 
without it.”"—Non-Plate Engraving Co., Inc., 114 W. 36th Street, New York City. 


“We have never seen anything to remove hard ink the way Phenoid does. We shall 
use it in the future.” 


—Chapple Publishing Company Ltd., 952 Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


“Please send us as soon as possible one thirty gallon drum of your Phenoid Instan- 
taneous Type Cleaner. We have tried out the sample you gave us at the Milwaukee 
Graphic Arts Exposition last month, and it works very nicely.” 

—Superior Folding Box Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Having just taken over this establishment, we found the type in the shop worn 
considerably, all dirty and filled up with dried ink ; making a decent appearing job an 
impossibility. After using your Instantaneous Cleaner for each job after it is locked 
up, however, we have been able to show a very marked difference in the class of work 
turned out.”—American Printing Company, 24 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


“Without doubt the best type wash that has ever found its way into our shops. 
Phenoid will do everything that you say it will, and more, it will remove anything in 
our shop that needs removing, that is we mean dry, hard or caked ink.” 

—Sheterom Printing Company, Saxton, Pa. 


‘The Type Cleaner is the best thing we have found yet and we have come to the con- 
clusion that we would be foolish to try and do without it so would ask that you send 
us a gallon can as soon as possible”’.— Thatcher Printing Company, Havenna, Michigan. 


“We find this cleaner to be the best we have ever used or heard tell of. We use it on 
every form just before printing, and the difference after washing it is remarkable. 
Another feature about it, you can use the form for immediate printing after washing— 
and waiting to dry.’”’—Decatur Printing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


most hardened ink yields 
to this “liquid magic” 


“We have no hesitancy in stating that Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner is the 
best dope for the purpose that we have tried in fifty years’’.—Sentinel Publishing Com- 
pany, Fairmont, Minn. 


“To say that we are pleased with your Type Cleaner is putting it mildly. It is the 
best Type Cleaner we have found in thirty years in the printing business. Please send 
us one gallon.’’—Watchorn Print Shop, Houston, Michigan. 


“We lost two hours on a rush job the other day because we were out of Phenoid and 
couldn’t successfully clean our job press without it. It is the only type cleaner we have 
ever seen that is worth a ‘Whoop’. Please rush our order.’”,—Washington County 
News, Chipley, Florida. 


You have read what others think, now what do you 
think? It is easy enough to find out. Just write your name 
and address in the coupon below and we'll send you a free 
sample of Phenoid that will tell you the whole story. 


FREE 


SAMPLE CAN OF PHENOID 
to PROVE ITS SUPERIORITY 


Cuatmers CHEMICAL COMPANY 
123 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me entirely free of charge a gen- 
erous sample can of Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner. 


ae ae i 


Address... 
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STREET AND SMITH 


uses G-E motors and control exclusively 
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Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance of performance 
that builds confidence. 


>. 
















To publish—on schedule time—Street & Smith’s im- 
posing list of weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly mag- 
azines, requires the utmost in dependable equipment. 


To meet this exacting service,G-E motors and controllers 
are used exclusively on all presses and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Every Street & Smith publication is printed 
and bound on G-E equipped machinery. 


Whether your plant consists of a single job press or a 
battery of rotaries, G-E Motorized Power can give 
you a new conception of economical, dependable, and 
flexible drive. Your nearest G-E office is ready to 
supply complete information. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


200-242 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY, - Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
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PAPERS 
. .. for MODERN PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 











¥ 


LAIDTONE BOOK ... The coated paper with the 
laid effect. White and ivory. 


LAIDTONE LETTER ... Laidtone made two- 
toned, combining in one sheet white and four 
brilliant colors. 


LAIDTONE BROCHURE .... With the straight-line 
effect, made in four delicate shades. 


LAIDTONE COVER... Translucent folding stock 


in seven distinct colors. 


LAIDTONE CARDBOARD ... The laid affect in 
coated 6-ply blanks, brightly colored. 


LAID-MARK COVER ... A chaperone cover to 
pana of the Laidtone family, made in ten 
colors. 





> Collins LAIDTONE Papers are as up-to-the-minute 





in the coated paper field as Kabel, Futura and 
Bernhard in the type field. And printed sales- 
manship, which combines modern typography and 
modern art with any one of the six members of the 
LAIDTONE FAMILY, is a symphony in effective- 
ness and resultfulness which will go far towards 


the sale of modern merchandise. 


C O [ [ N S You are missing something for your active idea file if you haven’t written for 


complimentary copies of the LAIDTONE DEMONSTRATION PORTFOLIOS 
LAIDTONE PAPERS ARE SOLD BY 


AMERICA’S LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Control your own indoor weather conditions by using the 





OUTHWORTH SYSTEM 


Weather Made to Order —~ 


To make weather to order the Southworth System should 
be used, because the laws of Nature limit successful weather- 
making to machines that are individually controlled; that 
automatically increase or diminish the moisture flow almost 
instantly as natural humidity rises or falls; that will maintain 
an equal humidity percentage in every part of a room 
regardless of the almost constant demand in certain portions 
for an increase or decrease in the moisture supply. 


Good work and good profits are dependent on the correct 
control of humidity and the conditioning of paper. The 
equipment costs very little—first cost and operating expense 
are not a quarter as much as the cost of the time and spoil- 
age that are invariably incident to the production of work 
without our equipment. 














Send for our free booklet which tells all about paper 
conditioning and humidity control. It is short and full of 
authentic information. It tells why half-way measures in- 
variably fail, as well as why perfectly satisfactory results 
always follow the use of the correct methods. 











A 4-COMPARTMENT HUMIDIFIER WITH A CAPACITY OF 80,000 SHEETS EVERY EIGHT HOURS 


The Simplex Paper Conditioner perfectly conditions stock in one hour. Because of their construction, 
more than two hours are required by other machines. The Simplex requires less than a third the power necessary 
to operate other machines; Simplex cost is decidedly the lowest; running cost is lowest by more than a third; 
Simplex output is more than double that of other machines. 


THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE Z 


Manufacturers of Southworth Humidifiers, Simplex Paper Conditioners, Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Paper 
Hangers, Punching Machines, Punching Heads, Indexing and Tab Cutting Machines, Round-cornering Machines, 
Passbook Window Cutters, Perforating Machines, Eyeletting Machines and Special Machinery. 
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INGHAM 


This name, for fourscore years associated with 
fine composition rollers in the minds of par- 
ticular printers, now signifies leadership in 
the whole roller field. No matter what kind 
of rollers you prefer, you can obtain the ut- 
most in printing satisfaction by ordering from 
Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. While Bing- 
ham’s composition rollers still offer the most 
dependable means to fine printing quality, any 
rollers purchased from us will profit by com- 
parison with others of the same kind. Use 


our Red Shipping Labels! 
FOURTEEN FACTORIES 


CHICAGO 


636-720 SHERMAN ST. 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
1432 HAMILTON AVENUE 274-6 TRINITY AVE., S. W. 1310 PATTERSON AVENUE 


DES MOINES DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
Composition Rollers 1025 WEST FIFTH STREET 4391 APPLE STREET 629 SOUTH ALABAMA STREET 


Cloth-Covered Rollers KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


223 WEST RANSOM STREET 706-708 BALTIMORE AVENUE 721-723 FOURTH STREET 


Rubber Rollers NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
Lithograph Rollers 911 BERRYHIL STREET 88-90 SOUTH 13TH STREET 514-516 CLARK AVENUE 
Offset Rollers SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
COR.EAST AND HARRISON STS. 


ee 
ag? == amen SAM’L BINGHAM'’S SON MFG. CO. 
A= MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 








FOR EIGHTY-ONE YEARS BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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WEIGHT* VIBRATION TRAFFIC! 


pan TING machinery is heavy. So is paper stock. The vibration of large and small 
presses running at various speeds is terrific. Type forms, stereos and material must 


constantly be moved about. 
Think of the strain on the printing plant floor! 
Printers and publishers all over the country who have been unpleasantly reminded ot 
this by the continual necessity of floor replacements and repairs, are permanently 
remedying the trouble by installing Kreolite Wood Block Floors. 
Here are a few of the large printing plants where Kreolite Wood Block Floors were 
chosen: 

Art Color Printing Company .. . . Dunellen, N. J. 

Birmingham News Birmingham, Ala. 

Cincinnati Enquirer Cincinnati, Ohio 


Donnelley & Sons Co Chicago, Ill. 
Express Publishing Company . . San Antonio, Texas 


Our Kreolite Engineers will study your needs and 
make recommendations without obligation on your part. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 
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UST as water has always played an important role in commercial activity .. . so 
today it plays an equally important role in modern business technique . . . the letter- 
head. Good water is essential to good paper . . . and Artesian Bond gains its superi- 
ority from its water supply . . . Pure spring water . . . uniform the year around in 
chemical content . . . sparkling clarity . . . and temperature gives to Artesian Bond a 
uniformity rarely achieved in bond papers. Year in and year out Artesian Bond is un- 
varying in strength .. .:in texture . . . and in color. It is truly a fine bond paper .. . 
liberal in rag content . . . loft dried and hand sorted. It lays flat and is ready to use 
without racking’ or hanging. Ask for samples... Test its strength. . . Hear it crackle. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 
Mea | BOSTON, MASS. 


Stimpson & Company, Inc. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
FA DAK. 





Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Tayloe Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company 
LIMA, OHIO 
Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 

NCOLN, NEBR. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred H. French Paper Co. 
MADISON, WIS. 
Madison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm Company 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Mercantile Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Lewmar Paper Co. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., (Export) 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 

Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co., Tribune Tower 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

















Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
General Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Standard af Company 
Andrews Paper House 
Division S, Walter, Inc. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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TRIMMITER Ys Router, Jig-Saw and Typehigh Machine 


Precision Tools 
Save Time that Means Money 


IME—man-time, press time— 

you sellit, you save it if you can— 

while keeping upastandard of quality. 

Any machine that is the cause of 

wasted time, even minutes, has no 

place in the modern printing plant. 

Owners and executives watch the tools 

withwhich menuse the time they have 

to sell—every lost motion is a charge 

against profits. Users of C & G Tools 

in the United States and foreign 

Investigate’ countries are unanimous in saying 
You are wasting time and that they save precious time—they are 


money if you do not have 
these modern tools. safe, sure, fast and easy to operate. 


Designed and made by 


Cheshire « Greenfield Mig. Co. 


182-184 East Clybourn Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
@@e@eeeee ee @®ee8@8e206e0e0 80 
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TEAL BLUE 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











bss 112 PAGE BOOK 072 ‘AIR CONDITIONING 


U2 PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHIC PLANTS” (4 


offered free fo executiver__ 


HERE ARE A FEW 
CHAPTER 
HEADINGS: 


PURPOSE OF 
Arr CONDITIONING 


PROPERTIES OF PAPER 


ATMOSPHERE CONDITIONS IN 
PREssRooM; BINDERY; 
STOREROOM 


FUNDAMENTALS RELATING 
TO HumIpITy 


INSTRUMENTS FOR 
MEASURING 


WEATHER AND ITS EFFECT 
HEALTH AND COMFORT 


Ar CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 


Mho and more, Air Conditioning is being recognized 
as a vital factor in good work in the Graphic Arts. Up to 
now, there have been only scattered articles and small books 
issued by manufacturers of a single type of device. 


@ As the only manufacturer of all the various types of appara- 
tus, we have endeavored to present here a clearing house of 
information suitable for plants of varying sizes . . . running 
different types of work ...in far different localities. 


@ This book will help you clear your mind on this problem 
and will show how other well-known plants have solved it. 


@ The book contains 112 pages, 614 x 10 inches, by letterpress, with 
35 offset illustrations, bound in board covers, an expensive book to 
produce, so we would appreciate your request on your letterhead, please. 


Parks -~Cramer Company 


472 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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BRANDTJEN & pIGRANDTJEN & KLUGE,INC. | INC. 
For Long or Short Runs 
the Kluge Automatic Platen Press Feeder is 
equally efficient. It takes but a minute or 
two to set and adjust. Then your work is 
perfectly registered, cleaner than if fed by 
hand and the short time spent in adjustment 
is more than repaid by the time saved in 
running the job. In addition, the cost and 


bother of hand feeding is eliminated. On long 
runs the Kluge Feeder will work steadily 


— | 
—— 


LIIGE i ee? (RKLIIGE 


OMATIC JOB PRESS ss . a OMATIC JOB PRESS 


FEDER y EDER 



































hour after hour with but little attention. It 
speeds up production, making time for more 
jobs and greater profits, and enables you to 
run three or four machines with but one 
operator. The Kluge means more and better 
work with less overhead and greater profit. 
Ask our nearest branch office to give you 
practical proof of this. 





Branches with Operating Exhibits: 


Atlanta, 86 Forsyth St., S. W. Detroit, 1051 First St. Philadelphia, 235 N. 12th St. 

Chicago, 733 S. Dearborn St. St. Louis, 2226 Olive St. Los Angeles, 324 E. 3rd St. 

Dallas, 217 Browder St. New York, 77 White St. San Francisco, 881 Mission St. 
CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 











ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 
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Model ‘“‘K” Cleveland Folder with 
Cleveland Continuous Air Wheel 
Feeder. Maximum size sheet 40/’ x 65” 
— Minimum 10” x 12”. 


Other Cleveland Models 
B— 25” x 38” 
oO 19” x 25" 
E — 17" x22” 
L — 17’ x 22" 


Cleveland Pile and Continuous Air Wheel 
Feeders are available for these machines. 
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not just hundreds... 
but thousands... of 
CLEVELAND Folders 
are setting new rec- 
ords daily for quanti- 
ty and quality produc- 


tion... and profits. 


An investment in 
a CLEVELAND has 
never failed to pay 


large dividends. 





JHe (JeEve(AnofaoIne Macyinela 


General Offices and Factory: 1929-3! East 61st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK~1304 Printing Crafts Building PHILADELPHIA~1024 Public Ledger Building LOS ANGELES~East Pico and Maple Streets 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Building CHICAGO—343 S. Dearborn Cor. Van Buren SAN FRANCISCO~—5i14 Howard Street 
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The Prize Winners — : 
Rouse Composing Stick Contest { 


First Prize Third Prize 
L. P. Adair Ellwood C. Haller 


Breckenridge, Texas 224 W. 127th St. q 
New York, N. Y. q 
q 








q 
q 
{ 
3 
q 
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Second Prize Fourth Prize 
Curtis Stuart Laughlin Gordon E. Lathrop 
Portland, Maine Sanford, Maine 


These are the men who wrote the winning letters in the 
Contest covering the two new ROUSE Composing Sticks 


STAINLESS STEEL 
ROUSE 
OQUARTER-POINT 
PRESS KNEE BACK * 
_— Ss 
BEFORE CLAMPING 








The Rouse Micrometer Stick 
These two Sticks are meeting with increasing favor everywhere 
because they are what might be termed Universal Sticks. 


They set quickly and lock positively and accurately to quarter 
points and in our opinion will eventually replace all other lock 
and common Composing Sticks. 


See them at your dealers 


For sale by American Type Founders Co., and all leading dealers 
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(H. B. ROUSE & CO) annnannnnns 


R 2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO 
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The Possession of a Monotype 
Is Evidence of Leadership 
in All Branches of Printing 


(IU =men=sme2i 


Printer Is Known 
HOSE printers building successfully on by 


the enduring foundation of good work 





and intelligently applied service are Ooperat- 
ing composing rooms equipped with Mono- the 
types for machine typesetting and to cast 
type and decorative and spacing material 


for hand composition. They take advantage Com Posing 


of Monotype versatility, of the high quality 


of printing done from Monotype-cast type, Room 


the best of traditional and modern faces, an 


unlimited supply of type and material at all 


times, new type for every job, and other 


profit-making and business-building features 


of the Monotype System of Composition K 
_ eeps! 


and Non-Distribution. 


Send for the Monotype Copy-Type Calculator —the Most Comprehensive Ever Devised 


»=« 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Bldg. « » Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ESM EnEnEnEnEnEtEn=nEnenEen= 


IER: 


n Monotype No. 329 and No. 330 
Please Mention ee wei PRINTER When Writing to al isers. 





he story of the gentleman farmer is an 


MILK OR 


old one. He offered his guests the choice 


of milk or champagne, with the remark that 


CHAMPAGNE? their cost was about the same. 


The printer, who, in these days, operates his 
job pressroom without the Miehle Vertical, 
is very much in the position of the gentle- 
man farmer; his work costs him much 
more than it should. 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON 

DALLAS 

SAN FRANCISCO 

LOS ANGELES 

ATLANTA 

Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Western Newspaper Union 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
OPERATING EXHIBITS: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 


MIEHLE - + ~- -» 
PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND SO. DAMEN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 





THE STANDARD PRE Ss TRE WORLD OVER 
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THAT BATTLES @ 
i Colilel BN eal. [e 
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SoMEONE 

had to make a 

more enduring en- 

velope — so we did. To- 

day, the widespread preference 

for Karolton Klasp envelopes is 

proof of our success. Their 9 Points of 

Superiority make them the standard by "i 

which all good envelopes are measured. 

The remarkable endurance of these unusual en- | 

velopes is guaranteed because of a special stock of Pp O | N T 
selected ingredients plus special processing at every SUPERIORITY | 
step of manufacture. 

You have but to use them to experience their out- 

standing advantages listed on this page. 


In stock at the Leading Paper Merchants, Printers and Stationers. 


i. A special envelope 
stock of unusual wear- 
ing strength. 
2. Double utility pro- 
vided by Gummed flaps 
for sealing when de- 
sired, eliminates un- 
sightly sealing make- 
shifts. 
3. Pre-folded flaps 
speed up mailing room 
operations—saving 
time and money. 
4. Positive alignment 
of hole and clasp ex- 
pedites closing. 
5. Four prong double 
annealed metal clasps 
are locked across the 
Srain, and through 2 
thicknesses of stock. 
6. All seams glue-wel- 
ded fOr absolute safety 
to contents — double 
glue—welded on large 
sizes. 
7. Unusually smooth 
printing surfaceinsures 
clean cut attractive 
’ printing. 
8. Packed 100 in a rigid 
telescope, dust-proof 
box of standard height. 
Convenient to buy, use 
and store. 
9. Most economical to 
use because lower in 


AROLTON KLAS 


Glue-Welded ENVELOPES 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE COMPANY, WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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The M¢Bee Binder Company 


RAILROAD SALES DIVISION 


Athens, Ohio 
August 10, 1929. 
6860~8- Z-ame rican 


American Type Founders Co., Type Founders Co. 


Mr. H. S. Kibbee, 
646 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Kibbee: 


We have just finished installing our tenth Kelly 
Press, which we find perfectly satisfactory and which 
we are mich pleased with. 


As you know, we installed our first Kelly Press a 
little more than five years ago and as our business 
has grown we have added additional presses to this 
installation until at the present time, we have ten 
of these machines in daily use. 


We have found the presses satisfactory from every 
standpoint. The older machines have been in practi- 
cally constant use and a great deal of the time run- 
ning twenty hours a day. We have had no serious 
break dowms and little, if any, time lost due to fail- 
ure of the preseés in any way. We have found them 
very efficient production units as our reorders have 


g@hown and I would be very glad at any time to recommend 


these machines in the highest terms. 


Very truly yours, 
THE McBEE BINIER COMPANY 
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Ohio Has the Floor 









The McBee Binder Co., Athens, Chio, has used 
Style B Kelly Automatic Presses for nearly six 
years, starting with a single installation for a 
special class of industrial printing. Ten Style B 
Kellys are now running. 


Dependability, conveniences, continuity of opera- 
tion and good printing qualities have made Kellys 
the principal pressroom equipment in this plant. 


That Kellys have satisfactorily cared for the 
rapid growth of the printing department, with its 
heavy overtime requirement, is shown in the ac- 
companying good letter from Mr. D. R. Zenner, 
Plant Manager, whose foresight and good judg- 
ment in selecting Kellys have been fully justified 
by results. Read this interesting statement of 
Kelly operating experience. 





KELLY PRESSES ARE SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; Sears Comp 


da Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; 





Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; _— [Machinery] Limited, London, England; 
National Paper and Type Company, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 


SET IN BERNHARD GOTHIC HEAVY 
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The trade is delighted 
with the new 
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CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


WHIPPLE STREET AT 477TH 
CHICAGO 


Dre 
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™ cLAYBOURN 


FLAT PLATE ROUGHER»*°SHAVER 
excels hecause-~ 


. It is efficient on either stereotypes, electrotypes, or base plates. 
. It is PRECISION built throughout. 
3. It is accurate to one one-thousandth of an inch. 
4. It will take the place of an ordinary rougher and shaver (for black and white work). 
5. It has micrometer adjustment enabling the operator to take a cut of any desired 
thickness up to one-eighth of an inch at one operation. 

. It is equipped with a high-speed porcupine rotary roughing cutter which removes 
the bulk of the metal from the plate, throwing the chips into a screw conveyor, 
which carries these chips out of the machine. 

. It is also equipped with a straight finish cutting knife (set a few thousandths 
lower than the rough cutter) that produces a smooth, accurate finish. 

. Its bed is driven by hydraulic feed, with selective change of speed. 

. It has rapid forward and reverse speed. 

. It has a cutting speed up to 48” per minute. 

. It is massively constructed and has ball bearings wherever practical. 

. It is easy to operate. 


Bed Size 19"x25” Net Weight 5100 lbs. 
Floor Space 3/7’x8’7" Shipping Weight 5675 lbs. 
Equipped with 10 H. P. Motor 


(Shipped complete, including extra rotary and straight cutting knives 
and knife setting gauge.) 

















ZLAYBOURN PROCESS ZORPORATION 


Onginators of Precision Printing and Plate Making Machinery 
MILWAUKEE -—- WISCONSIN 
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A GREAT COMBINATION! 


The New Sheridan : Combined In One Unit 
GATHERER Roller Bearings Throughout 


Accurate Micrometering. 


Specially adapted for handling single sheets. La test Type Oilin g Sy stem 


The New Sheridan : The Gatherer, running two-up, the Con- 

veyor, traveling at twice the speed of the 
Rotary Counter-B alanced grippers, the Double Stitcher, stitching 
STITCHER every other book—the product is delivered 


With its unique method of double stitching. : : 
iieiie ': to and covered by the Covering Machine at 





The New Sheridan : a speed of over 125 books per minute. 


Hi gh- Sp eed COVERER Accurate gathering and jogging, high-grade 


stitching andauniformly good covering job, 
and BINDER : ; * 


: guarantee a high-class product with a clean, 
New suction cover feeder. ; ; 
New cover breaker. flat back and perfectly registered cover. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


129 Lafayette Street, New York 550 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
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TRADE 


COMPOSITION 


WEEK 
‘Begins Monday 
May Twelfth 











THE SIZE OF THE JOB need not worry the printer 
who has the press equipment to print it. For near him 
is a reliable trade composition plant, a member of this 
association, which can do the typesetting—and make- 
up, too, if it’s wanted. 

THE KIND OF TYPESETTING shouldn't worry 
him either. Straight or tabular matter, intricate or un- 
usual work, display or job composition; set on the 
monotype or slug-casting machines, or by hand; de- 
livered on the galley or made up into pages ready for 


printing, or to go to the foundry for plating. 


THOUSANDS OF PRINTERS, especially those whose 
requirements demand quick service or work of high 
quality, are buying typesetting from trade plants. By 
the use of this service they are enabled to make more 

" money, give their customers better service—have one 


less detail of printing plant operation to worry about. 


International TRADE COMPOSITION 
ASSOCIATION 

Tower ‘Building 

Washington, D.C. 
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hat’s become of the old- 
time money that talked? 
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GUARANTEE 
THESE COLUMBIAN Envelopes are 
ua 5 to paper faldng, cut, and 














It’s disguised these days as re- 
mittance checks . . . and it’s 
delivered by the mailman. 


OU’LL find that your keenest customer 
Vicker return envelopes with the bills 
he renders, because he knows the money 
that talks today is the remittance check. 

And you'll usually find that he selects 
Columbian U. S. E. White Wove Envelopes 
for the purpose. A job so important as 
money - carrying needs Columbian U. S. E. 


White Wove Envelopes because they seal 
easily and never open by accident. Because 
their fine, sturdy stock takes an address — 
in pen or print — clearly, smoothly and per- 
manently ; and because their opacity keeps 
their contents secret. White Wove Envelopes 
are safe for checks—hence safe for any mail 
your customer wants to give them. 

Standardize on Columbian U. S. E. White 
Wove Envelopes. You can get them from 
ycur regular paper merchant's stock. Avail- 
able in every commercial and official size 
from 5 to 14, and Monarch; also 634 Out- 
look and 10 Outlook. 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions 
covering the country 


(Wove ENVELOPES 
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SALGOLD “Automatic Jobber” 


“THUNDER and LIGHTNING » » 


these machines do produce! 
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machine F. 0. B. CHICAGO motor! 











HIS is a compact unit for high-speed production, constructed by the best 
engineering brains. The materialsand workmanship combined make it an ideal 
machine for plain and color printing and is guaranteed for register in color work. 


Its size is 10 by 15 inches, with a speed of 3500 impressions per hour; envelopes, 
two up, 6000 per hour. It can be installed in a very small space. For high speed 
production work, at an initial cost that assures profits, it will pay you to invest 
your money by installing this machine in your plant. 


For sale exclusively by 


HOWARD D. SALINS GOLDING PRINTING MACH. Inc. 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, Telephone HARRISON 5936, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Allthe better type faces would rather 
be cleaned with Oakleaf Shop Towels 


| eee that matter, we'll wager the good old wood blocks feel 


the same way. Every type knows, as well as the presses, 
that Oakleaf Shop Towels get them clean—in a jiffy ... And 
that means a lot. When you can do a job right, and save time 
on it, you’re cutting expenses. But there’s another advantage in 
using these towels. You'll find nary a hook, or a button, or a 
loose thread in the lot of them! They leave type and rollers 
and cuts without lints, scratches or scars. And you can’t say 
that about somebody’s old shirt! .. . Of course, you wash Oak- 
leaf Shop Towels. Another saving. The laundry charge is slight, 
and the number of washings you can get out of Oakleaf towels 
is really amazing. We have figures, if you want them .. . Write 
directly to us for more information about Oakleaf Shop Towels. 
Anything that lowers your operating costs is worth looking into. 


Oakleaf Mills, Division Callaway Mills, La Grange, Georgia. 
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The Printer’s 
Air Pump for 
All Feeders 


ROTATION 
COUNTER 
CLOCKWISE 
SCOOPS UP 
THE AIR 


Lasts a 
Lifetime 
=> 


24-hour 
Service 


HAVE THE FEEDER SALESMAN SHOW YOU 
THE AIR PUMP ON THE FEEDER YOU BUY 


LEIMAN BROS. 
PATENTED 
ROTARY 
POSITIVE 


AIR PUMPS 


for pressure blowing and 
vacuum pickup 


MANY SIZES 


also used for cooling linotype moulds, 
agitating electrotype solutions, blowing 
dirt out of machinery and type cases. 


Just like you want to know all about the engine in your 
new automobile—so you ought to know about the air pump 
in your feeder—for really it is the engine, the real heart of 
the feeder, and you just can’t afford to have any old air 
pump—the real classy, first rate feeders are identified 
by the use of these pumps,—but make sure, anyway. 


GET THE FREE INFORMATION 


LE INIAN DROS., inc. Si coesetemone 
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Designed and produced for 

Fred Halls Paper Co., by 

Rous and Mann, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


is the new printing plate material which is now being used by 
progressive printers all over the continent. It costs less, and gives 
results, as may be seen from this page, printed from Parazin Plates. 





See over for further information about Parazin. 





PARAZIN 


PARAZIN HAS WON ITS PLACE. + IN THE 


CLOSING MONTHS OF 1929 WE RECEIVED THOUSANDS OF 
ENQUIRIES AND MADE HUNDREDS OF SALES. 








No wonder. Parazin, the new printing plate material, 
costs half the list price of zinc plates. It can be cut 
in the printer's own shop. A trained man can work 
in this medium with ease, producing effective illustrations 
of all kinds. Even the untrained man, skillful with his 
fingers, can get out borders and conventional decorations 


ann often all that is needed. fe + ode 4 


Thousands of printers will be buying Parazin this year, 
and cutting their costs and their troubles + +# + 


Try it === that’s the best way to find out about Parazin. 
Y Y 


No Contract - No License = No Royalty 


No special equipment necessary. 


Parazin Plates, made of a compounded material, are quickly and 


We have an instruction booklet D d Th h ‘li d fj d 

fr ° ave resilience and yet are firm and stron 
telling all about Parazin, which easily eypers dl ’ Y 8 
will be helpful both to the enough to preserve the fine lines in the long runs. They print 


artist and the novice. Have . $ oa 
you received your copy? If not, perfectly with either water=colour or oil inks, and on any paper 


please write for it. 
surface. + + fe & & of. r m 


PARAZIN PRINTING PLATE INC. 


TERMINAL BUILDING *+ # # ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


























We have often wondered why we hadn’t thought of it before— 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Aloxite Brand Tympan Paper 


A CARBORUNDUM CONTRIBUTION TO THE PRINTING ART 


> new principle in Tympan Paper is so 
simple, yet so obviously practical. 
And the idea is just this— 

A Tympan Paper coated with a myriad, a 
multitude of abrasive grains—Aloxite Brand 
Aluminum Oxide to be exact— 


So instead of a flat surface we have a top- 


sheet the surface of which is made up of 
countless numbers of grains or points. 

It is obvious that any sort of an inked im- 
pression cannot be made on such a surface 
any more than you could set ink on the face 
of a fine file. 

This new top-sheet is used on the impres- 
sion roll of rotary Web or perfector presses 
printing two sides. 

Whatever ink is picked up cannot cause 
any offset because it is literally sunk below 


the actual surface—in the tiny valleys between 
the extremely fine grains. 

No offsetting—no smutting. A simple prac- 
tical idea. 

After a long run these new top-sheets can 
be cleaned free from the ink accumulation by 
the use of a stiff brush and gasoline or naptha. 

The ink is dissolved without any injury to 
the sheet, the grain surface comes back fresh 
and new and the top-sheet used over and 
over. 

And remember there is no shedding of the 
grain, no added wear on printing plates. 

But let a test of this new idea in Tympan 
Paper right in your own plant on one of your 
presses tell the real story of its efficiency. 

Sample working sheets will be gladly sent 
upon request. 


The CARBORUNDUM Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 


The Carborundum Co., Ltd., Manchester, England 


Deutsche Carborundum Werke, Dusseldorf, Germany 


(carsorunoum AND ALOXITE ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNOUM COMPANY FOR ITS prooucrs ) 
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C&P 14%" 22” CRAFTSMAN PRESS 
WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


THE CHANDLER & 


Chandler & Price Printing 
cL é&¥eet kt aA Se 
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he KING MIDAS 


of the RESSROOM 


the power of turning whatever he touched 

into gold. That same Midas touch is needed 
by the printer in this day of ever-rising stand- 
ards of quality and service coupled with ever- 
lowering prices forced by competition. 


T: fabled Midas, King of Phrygia, was given 


High selling costs, top-heavy overhead and 
heavy carrying charges on expensive equipment 
are all factors that cause profits to diminish to 
the vanishing point. 


But none of these are so cost-breeding and 
profit-devouring as the use of wrong equipment. 


Presses that are worn out and obsolete—presses 
that cannot produce good work without constant 
supervision and adjustment— presses that are too 
slow to turn out needed volume—presses that 
are too large for the requirements of the job— 
presses that need too much make-ready and too 
great operating expense— 


These are the profit-sappers that make money- 
making prices hard to figure and competition 


hard to fight. 


The printer struggling with this handicap needs 
the C & P 144%” x 22” Craftsman Press with 
Automatic Feeder—the King Midas of the 


pressroom which turns every job it touches into 


the gold of profit. 


Low operating cost, small upkeep and all- 
around economy are outstanding features. One 
pressman can operate three or four units at a 
time at a speed up to 2300 per hour. 


It will handle speedily and well the bulk of 
the run-of-the-hook jobs in all size forms up to 
1444"’x 22”. It has a range of all kinds of stock 
from 13-lb. bond to 10-ply cardboard. On fine 
halftone jobs and exacting color work it will 
give customer-satisfying quality without tying 
up expensive cylinder equipment. 

On fine Christmas cards to odd-shaped card- 
board containers—on high grade stationery to 
heavy book covers—on window display cards to 
dainty announcements—on every kind of dif- 
ficult or every-day printing it will give clean 
impressions and perfect register at high speed 
and low cost. 


Rapid feeding, quick make-ready, ae 
visibility and steady dependabil- 

ity make the C & P 1444” x 22” 

Craftsman Press with Automatic 

Feeder the king money-maker 

for your pressroom. 


Write today for complete information. 


PRICE COMPANY 


Presses and Paper Cutters 


oT wregee* & © 
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Directoplate 
Composing 


| Machine 
a 
New Equipment 


for OFFSET PLATE 


MAKING specifically 


for PRINTERS... 


GREAT Many printers are 
Oxf taking a keen interest in 

producing their regular 
run of letter press work by the 
offset method. The reason for 
this interest is entirely due to the fact that a large propor- 
tion of letter press printing which ordinarily has been printed 
on small automatic and pony cylinder presses can be produced 
more cheaply and with better quality on offset presses. This 
statement is being unquestionably demonstrated every day. 























Other Directoplate 
Products: 


Directoplate Color Precision Cameras 


Directoplate Highest Grade Camera 


Lenses 






The problem of how to get proper offset press plates 
economically has been the deterring factor which has caused 
many printers to hesitate in making this progressive move. 







EFHA Camera Screens, any line 
Directoplate Offset Color Proof Presses 


Directoplate “Reliable” Vacuum 
Frames 


Dico Developing Ink 

No-Wok Plate Solution 

Directophane Transfer Paper 

Directoplate Transparent Varnish 
Paper 


The Directoplate Corporation, the unquestioned leader in 
the manufacture of offset press plate making equipment, 
now comes forward with a new model Directoplate Com- 
posing Machine, designed particularly to meet the require- 
ments of the moderate sized printing plant interested in 
offset printing methods. 

This new Composing Machine is offered to the printing 
trade at the LOWEST PRICE ever made on any Composing 
Machine. It will produce offset press plates 27 in. x 36 in. 
and smaller cheaper, better and faster than they can be 
made by any other method. 

Write us today for full information without any obligation 
on your part. 


DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION 03s¢22 4*2» Sheldon and 


33 West 42nd St., New York City 









IRVING S. DRAPER, District Sales Manager 
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FUTURA OBLIQUE 


The convincing modernity of the Futura Family, as ex- 
pressed in its roman faces —light, medium, bold and 
black, is now followed by another crowning achieve- 
ment —FUTURA OBLIQUE —first shown in its medium 
weight. The genius of its designer, Paul Renner, tops 





again the creative efforts of an epoch. Truly contem- 
porary, it mirrors the dynamic qualities of today and 
throws its shadows far into tomorrow. It is not Aldine, 
but truly Oblique, as distinctly expressed by its name. 
Unlike previous slanting letters, it is abstract, free from 
the peculiar characteristics of the writing hand —so dis- 
turbingly evident in faces, modern or old — of similar 
character. Its usefulness as an auxiliary with the roman, 
in instances where display, distinction, emphasis or 
quotation are required, will soon be established. But 
those seeking new mediums of expression will soon 
discover its elegance and adaptability as an indepen- 
dent font which blends harmoniously into present day 
modes and manners. Futura Oblique from the typogra- 
pher’s viewpoint will stand the most stringent tests of 
legibility and shop requirements. Futura Oblique Light 
is now in process of casting and will follow shortly. The 
medium is carried in stock in sizes from 8 to 48 point 
on the American point system. Upon request we will 
gladly furnish you specimen showings. The Bauer Type 
Foundry, Inc., 235-47 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FUTURA rae 
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Don’t FREEZE 


and ROAST 
at the Same 
Time 


ON’T stagger along with only elementary 
heating equipment when it actually 
costs less to install (in most cases) and far 
less to operate (in practically all cases) York 
Heat-Diffusing Units, giving heating results 
as far superior as one can well imagine! 


In many a printing plant, pipe coils or old 
radiators are toasting parts of the shop, and 
leaving others to freeze. They are wasting 
coal and causing unnecessary expense. 


The list of printing concerns who have 
thrown out such equipment and installed 
York Heat-Diffusing Units is a large one. 
Undoubtedly you would recognize many of 
the names included. 


What is the result? Smaller fuel bills; an 
evenly warmed shop, every corner comfort- 
able; quick starting in the morning; better 
air circulation; more comfort for everyone. 


.-Heat with.. 
Unit Heaters 


York has a large amount 
of data applying to the 
proper heating of print- 
ing companies. Inquiries 
will be gladly answered 
without obligation. 


YORK 


Heat-DifFfusing Unit 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPOR’N 
1553 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 
Heat-Diffusing Units, Air-Con- 
ditioning Units, Air-Cooling 
Units, Kroy Unit Heaters and 
Super-Fin Fan Blast Radiation 








=e 


FYUTTUTETIVITUTURUTUTETETUUTTU TUTTE 
St. Paul Printer Writes: 


"It has proven a big time saver-— 


It has been possible for us to 
deliver a better printed product" 


with 


raftsman, 


Geared Line-up Table 


The 


Sizes: 38 x 50, 45 x 65, 50 x 75 


You can do Better Work 
with it, and doit Quicker 


You will be in a better position to meet 
present exacting demands for quicker 
service and finer quality with The Crafts- 
man Geared Line-Up Table. 

You can set and maintain higher 
standards of line-up and register by the 
use of this precision machine and lower 
the cost of the work besides. 

Don’t handicap yourself in the race for 
business by denying your shop this up- 
to-date machine tool. Extra press earn- 
ings will pay for it in a short time. Let us 
prove this. Don’t delay, write today. 


rafismon, 


Line-up Table Corporation 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Device 
for Printers and Lithographers 
49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Chicago Office: 940 Transportation Bldg. 
Sole Distributors for Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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Don't Let Summer Heat 
Make “Fly Paper” of Your Rollers 


Ide al Typogr aphic Rollers primarily for use in form position on all presses equipped 
with Ideal Typographic Ductors and Distributors, but can 


Ideal Typographic Rollers are immune to the temperature be used in all positions 
changes which Coane: Se much trouble in the shops _— Run at any press speed, under any weather conditions, 
equipped with them. Midsummer heat and humid days will they are guaranteed not to melt, and have but a minimum 
not cause them to swell, shrink or melt under any press of shrinkage 
speed. For use as ductors and distributors on all presses. The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. main- 
Made by a patented process of vulcanized vegetable oils, tains a very complete laboratory and 
they need no ageing or special treatment—and resetting is will be pleased to cooperate with 
unnecessary. Dark colors readily wash off, permitting im- printers in working out any special 
mediate use of whites and yellows. roller or printing problems which 


i h have. 
Graphic Rollers they may have 


Graphic Rollers are set, used, washed like ordinary glue 
rollers, but without the disadvantages. They are designed 





Our free book 
pointsthe way to 
greater printing 
profits... 
Write for it today 


Our products 
are fully 
protected by 


— Rollers 


Sole Selling Agents 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


General Offices NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI Plant No. 2 
and Plant No. 1 Branches in All Principal Cities 22nd St. and 30th Ave. 


*s*ehlaseti IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO, = "§astpe7 


ARSE | <ERSSE | “ARSE 


Process Rollers Typographic Rollers Graphic Rollers Lithographic Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to Made b i i 

ue 5 y @ patented process of | Molded from gelatinous composi- Made of vulcanized vegetable 
resariace or recondition their own vulcanized vegetable oils and var- | tion oeiacival lee use as form rollers. oils and varnishes. For all 
ro _ For use in all positions and nishes similartothoseusedinprint- | May also be used as ductors and dis- Positions—water or ink—on 
onall presses. A big forward step ing inks. All-season rollers ground | tributors. Can be used at any desired any offset orlithograph press, 
f a ptessroom Practice, particularly | true. Guaranteed not to melt, specs of press. Guaranteed not to melt. peiotiagon Paperortin. Made 
oc laces establishments, and in shrink or swell. For use as ductors | IDEAL News Graphic Rollers are es- with either smoothor grained 
s ops where a constant supply of and distributors on all presses and pecially made for high speed news- surface, ground true. Need 
good rollers is essential for form rollers with rubber type. Paper presses. no breaking in or scraping. 
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The original Kabel and Kabel Bold, also the 


Vv 


Kabel Italic (just received) and the Zeppelin 


RNIN 


All printers and advertisers are hereby notified 


may be secured from stock in the cities below: 








SAN FRANCISCO 
Monotype Composition Company, 659 Folsom St. 


BOSTON 

Machine Composition Company, 470 Atlantic Ave. 

CLEVELAND 

Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 East 29nd Street 
DETROIT 

Turner Type Founders Co., 516 West Congress St. 
CHICAGO 

Turner Type Founders Co., 537 South Dearborn St. 
BUFFALO 

Charnock Machine Company, 160 Ellicott Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Emile Rieh| & Sons Company, 18 North Sixth Street 


that the sans-serif type designed by Rudolf Koch 
and sold in America under the name Kabel and 
Kabel Bold, has been copied without authorization. 
Users and specifiers of type are warned against this 
imitation. It is an inferior rendering of the original. 
Notice is also given that the trade mark Kabel is 
registered with the U.S. Patent Office and may be 


ST. PAUL 
Perfection Type, Incorporated, 141 East Fifth Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Printers Exchange, 714 Baltimore Ave. 


DES MOINES 
Des Moines Printers Exchange, 214 Second Street 


applied only to the authentic, imported type face. 





Any infringement of this right will be prosecuted. 


Kabel is Imported Exclusively by the C O N T N E N TA L 


TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 EAST 45% STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
































BUY THESE from HALL! 





Edition Binders, Check Book 
Makers, Blank Book Makers, 
Library Binders and Catalog Pub- 
lishers should investigate the un- 
usual merits of this machine if 
you are interested in lower costs 
and greater profits. 


For rapid and economical work re- 
quiring accurate register as well 
as speed. Meeting all ordinary 
and special requirements for per- 
formance in any bindery in every 
sort of condition. Made in all 
sizes up to 74 inches. 








Christensen 
Wire Stitcher Feeder 





For inserting and wire stitching 
saddle-bound booklets, catalogs and 
publications, one or more on, auto- 
matically, at one operation. Made 
in standard model ranging from 6 
to 39 inches in length, and from 
3 to 18 inches in width. Pony model 
41, to 18 inches in length, and from 
214 to 12 inches in width, being very 
satisfactory for the smaller print- 
shop. Both sizes High Speed, simple 
adjustments, increased production. 











Brackett 
Stripping Machine 




















Constructed for 
great pressure. 
Besides being 
used as abundler, 
itis capable for 
smashing gath- 
ered and inserted 
**spongy’’ sec- 
tions, pamphlets 
before trimming, 
sections for hard- 


Produces em- 
bossed and en- 
graved effects, 
without the use 
of dies or plates, 
direct from print- 
ing press at press 
speed. Can be fed 
by hand or at- 
tached toallauto- 
matic fed presses. 


Nicco Automatic 
Duster—Heater—Cooler 








f 


106-8 West Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Hall 
Bundling Press bound books. 


- a * 


a A * W. H A i, s C O e 
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BOUDOIRS~——BY POIRET- — 
PAPERS——-BY KAMARGO 


Paul Poiret, in an ultra-modern boudoir 
that is the last word in the art of gracious living, merely expresses the age-old conception 
that beauty deserves a background of beauty. 
Kamargo, in making fine papers for modern advertising and printing, 
painstakingly follows the same 
tradition 


The KAMARGO Group 


—includes the right paper for practically every purpose. A book 
paper expressly made for the finest in modern printing, offers a- 
choice of a distinctive laid finish or an equally beautiful wove sur- 
face of damask-like smoothness. As adaptable and printable as it is 
beautiful, it is ideal for the deluxe edition or the best seller; or, in 
one of its seven lovely colors, for folders, booklets, broadsides and 
other advertising uses. Kamargo Cover Papers are equally versatile, 
meeting every demand that good taste and printed effectiveness 
can make on papers of cover weight. In every Kamargo paper there 
‘is quality and prestige, printability and economy, but above all, 
beauty—the beauty of background that beautiful printing deserves. 


PRINTED SAMPLES OF THE KAMARGO PAPERS AND PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO USE THEM WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


Backgrounds for Beauty as Expressed 
in Papers from Kamargo Mills 


RAVENNA TEXT—a book paper for ity, companion paper to Ravenna 
modern type-faces and techniques, Text. 
for the new and smart effects. 
GAY HEAD COvER—a duo-mottled pa- 
MOROCCO COVER—Of leather-like tex- per of great charm. 


ture and strength. as 
INDIAN HEAD COvER— brilliant, prac- 
RAVENNA COVER—a laid cover of qual- tical, economical. 


Kamargo Mills 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS, WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
Founded 1808 





























Hacker 3 ee | = Accurate 


Block Type-high 
Leveller ; Planer 


al 
ee CO ncaa neem ae 


en OE YAO Sn 








lk shaves down and levels 
makeready costs, to0e 


The Hacker Block Leveller solves the 
plate blocking problem. 


It has a variety of uses and affords the 
accuracy necessary to quicker and less 
expensive makeready. 

Printers use them to level off plates 
that come to them ready mounted; to 
re-mount plates when blocks are badly 
warped; to mount plates on soft metal 
for better molding of foundry forms. 


Photo-engravers and electrotypers 
use them. 

Cutting height is instantly adjustable 
to cut any desired number of thousandths 
below or above type height. 

Chips are drawn by vacuum pressure 
into the base of the machine. 

Cutting knife requires no skillful 
adjustment and stays put until removed 
for sharpening. 


Send today for literature giving more complete details about this precision built machine. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 320 South Honore Street, CHICAGO 
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=HIGH SPEED BRONZING 
With Any Press 


Showing Milwaukee Bronzer With Vertical 


Outstanding Features:—Heavy construction, portable, 
PAUE-Va-V ol d-1-1e ik Coll o) xe) oVA-UE- tole Mel (-¥-¥ 0 ME) of-1-1 4-08 bo BRO) oV-ie) 01-08 Ce) o Cees oLe) 
loose bronze flying around—We erect and demonstrate 
machine on your floor. Write for prices and further details. 


324 Mineral St. C ae > ae | E NS C HE 9 MF Se C O. Milwaukee, Wis. 








 peewrearied OF QUOINS, and coupling them with light, it 
pr be said there have been three eras: That of the 
lamp light and the wooden quoin, that of the gas light 
and various kinds of metal quoins, and that of the 
electric light and the Wickersham Quoin. And 
comparatively, just as much as the electric 
light is superior to its predecessors, so : Z 
is the Wickersham Quoin superior. ; y - Wickersham Quoin, the 
GBs Mortorw Lochup, 2 com- tog : width is 1 inch. Fitted to 
bination of Wickersham s e ae, ae ie. tee 
; f Quoin, the width is % inch. 


Quoin and iron side 
stick, is made in Used in large book forms, straight lining, 
42 sizes, from yg 3 squareness and perfect register are assured. 
3 inches & The Morton Lockup can be used against type at 
with ea the side; also, holds securely against iron chase. It holds 
linotype forms more satisfactorily than any other device. 
In simplifying and making more profitable its special line of 
work, one concern has invested nearly $2500 in Morton Lockups. 


For list of stock sizes, with prices, write the originator and manufacturer, 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 
174 High Street (Fort Hill Square), Boston, Mass. 


quoin, 
to 26 inches 
with five quoins. 


Fitted with No. 2 
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KIDDER 36x48 A i | ‘i S| ZE ROTARY WEB PRESS 
Prints from 


the Web 
By «ALL-SIZE” we mean that the press takes a web of pia? 
any size up to 48 ins. —and cuts off sheets any size from Single Sheets 
24 to 36 ins. (1% in. variations), delivering sheets singly 
to lowering pile delivery at 5000 to 6000 per hour. 


Prints Wrappers in One to Four Colors 


On Glassine, Parchment, Cellophane or Tin Foil 


Because of the great volume and fine quality of its output, 
this press is depended on by leading producers of plain 
and novelty wrappers for food, confectionery and other 
classes of merchandise. 


A uniform position of the In advance of a run, the ink-end is racked 

printing on the sheets as back and operated by a separate motor so 

they come from the press TS that the ink from the various fountains is 

insures dependable mar- thoroughly distributed, with the result that 

gins for sub-cutting. the first sheet through is as well printed 
as any in the run. 


U. P. MSKIDDER PRESS Co., INC. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY + *¢ KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 


38 PARK ROW Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. — FisHer BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY CANADIAN OFFICE, TORONTO CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THOMSON 
ELECTRIC 


DIE HEATER 


For hot and cold embossing on all sizes 
and styles of platen printing presses. 


Now Reduced in Price! 


Send for our uew attractive folder, illustrating and completely describing this unit. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO.,, Inc., 27.25; Franklin, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue # CHICAGO OFFICE: Fisher Building, 343 S. Dearborn Street 


STITCHER 
wvowvowvwwy O 


250 ? Dy THousAnps have been 


STITCHES ) installed by printers and binders with most 
PER MINUTE ' : impressive results in output, quality of stitching, 
Flat and Saddle Table. ho and general economies in the pamphlet bindery 
Single Adjustment of departments. The No. 2 BOSTON is simple, 
rt ng Fine é safe, reliable, and unequaled in any phase of its 

vn ia work. The No. 2 BOSTON and all regular sizes 


ity two sheets to one- 
fourth inch, friction are carried in stock by our Selling Houses. 


clutch, four surface 
cutters, vertical feed, 
overhead belt or elec- 


tric motor drive. > ws Am erica Nn Type * 


> 


sc ake teeter | Founders Company 


Brothers & Spindler, all 
selling houses; in Mexico 
and South America by National Paper and Type Company; in Canada by Sears Company 


BOSTON sir 


S, 
>p 
FED 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 


SET IN BERNHARD GOTHIC HEAVY 
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Over 500.000 proofs 
before the complete OK 


[or] - (2) - cut §.C.- oO | > the proofing of one of the largest 


publishing orders ever produced in 

|4] |4/-]p- no]p- wf book form, the Encyclopedia Britan- 

Pate son nica, the RR. Donnelley & Sons Com- 

Atet - Caps pany used No.17 Vandercook Composing 

4.C.= Lc.= ital = Rom Room Cylinder Proof Presses equipped 
with ink fountains. 


Three long galleys were printed at 
one time on a large sheet. The sheets 
were cut apart, about 500 sheets at a 
time. Sixteen proofs were required from 
each galley. One boy feeding and one 
boy turning the press easily produced 
twenty sheets, or sixty proofs per min- 
ute on each machine. 


On work of this type the most accurate 
proofs were necessary in order to elim- 
inate any possible chance of mistakes. 





There is a 
VANDERCOOK 
for every proofing 
purpose for 


PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
ENGRAVERS 


and 
ELECTROTYPERS 
\ ee 


— _ 














Vandercook & Sons 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
904 North Kilpatrick Ave., CHICAGO 
~~” 


Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, England 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Australia and New Zealand: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 






















































































FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
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Artificial Heat Efficiently Humidified 


, ‘HE temperature of a press room is vital, 
but humidity evenly distributed by proper 
circulation is even mote so. 


Bahnson Humidifiers create and distribute 
automatically exactly the correct relative hu- 
midity. There is no extravagant outlay for at- 
mosphere conditioning by the Bahnson method 
ee and the operating cost is very low. 


of Bahnson Humidifiers : Eliminate the losses due to static, roller and 
—— stock expansion and shrinkage by installing 


Hartford, Conn. 


rn a ero Bahnson Humidifiers. Write us for full infor- 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Duncan Lithographing Co. s ‘ 
‘Hamilton, Canada mation and ask some of the users we list here 


Hamilton, Canada 


Fort Orange Paper Co. - Rees 
Castleton, N. Y. how they like Bahnson Humidifiers. 
Ginn & Company 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Robert O. Law Company 


tan, McNay pony THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill 


Review Printi & Stationery Co. 
TS 93 Worth Street, New York City 


Decatur, 


Tone Gea General Offices and Factory, WINSTON SALEM,N. C. 


Mittineague and Woronoco, Mass. 
































oo. Step Up your profits with 
this Thompson Concentrated Type Cabinet ! 


CTUALLY, we can show you how this compact, 
+X. labor-saving and orderly cabinet will pay for 
itself in a very short time. 

Lowers your composing costs. Provides quicker 
service on jobs. Insures better workmanship. And 
these are only a few primary features of this very 
productive unit. 

Avoid useless confusion. End the waste of valu- 
able time. Cut out lost motion. Investigate this 
moderately priced cabinet now. Complete specifica- 
tions and price on request. 

Antique Oak or Olive Green Enamel Finish. 

No. 12113 Removable Working Top is standard equip- 
ment. On the bank are spacing materials cases as follows: 
No. 12007-A — Space and Quad Case for spaces and quads. 
No. 12007-B — Thin Copper and Brass Case for }4 point 

Copper Spaces and 1 point Brass Spaces. 

No. 12007-C — Lead and Slug Case to hold leads and slugs 

from 11, to 914 picas by ens. 

Removable working top is also equipped with a rack 
with numbered compartments to hold leads in lengths 
from 10 to 40 picas by ems, and of slugs in lengths from 
10 to 50 picas by ems. 

Body of cabinet has 46 California Job Cases and 2 
Blank Cases. 


CU 


i] 
ae | 


For Sale by Independent Dealers 
and Type Founders the World Over No. 12007 Cabinet 


(Case Side) N CA BSIRET , 
Co, 


SLhompscn Cobinet Cnpany Ludington, Mich., U. S.A. 
Agents for Canada 


MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, CANADA = Sole 
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MILLER SIMPLEX 20x26” AUTOMATIC PRESS 
(Speeds Up to 3600 Per Hour) 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
1101-1131 Reedsdale St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

We are mighty well pleased with the two Miller 
Simplex 20 x 26” Automatic Two-Revolution Presses, 
which we purchased from you in 1929 — one in January 
and the other in June. These machines have given us 
excellent results, both in quality of work and high-speed 
production. 

Our work consists mostly of advertising literature in 
colors (largely water colors) and we have found the 
Simplex Presses very practicable and serviceable for this 
work. Results that have been obtained in some instances 
were much better than we expected. The Simplexes have 
been the means of relieving the congestion on our 
Cylinder presses a great deal, and we are very well 
satisfied with our investment. 

Yours very truly, 
THE HOLLING PRESS, Inc. 
(Signed) Thomas L. Holling 


President. 


NEW MODEL MILLER HIGH-SPEED PRESS 
(Speeds Up to 5000 Per Hour) 


New York City 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
1101-31 Reedsdale St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

It might interest you to know that for the period April 
first to and including November 18th, 1929 (approx- 
imately 172 working days with a half day Saturday) on 
three High-Speeds and one Simplex we turned out 
12,703,148 impressions or in the neighborhood of 20,- 
000,000 pieces. To accomplish this we handled 2,787 
forms. The forms ranged from 4 x 7 inches to 19 x 25 
inches. 

The most important feature, to my way of thinking, 
is the fact that during this entire period we did not lose 
any time on account of breakdown. On several occasions 
we ran the High-Speeds over 5,000 per hour. 

I feel this is a marvelous record and stand ready to 
write or tell any one what I think of Miller Equipment. 

Yours very truly, 
BOUTON & OERTEL, Inc. 
(Signed) F. R. Oertel 
President. 


























IESE two letters from prominent eastern printers are typical of 

many similar letters we are receiving every day from enthusiastic 
users of Miller Simplex and High-Speed Presses. The facts presented in 
these unsolicited testimonials, as pertains to the production possi- 
bilities of these two high-speed units, are far stronger than our adver- 
tising or sales claims. 

For example, refer to Mr. Oertel’s statement that in 172 working 
days one Simplex and three High-Speeds turned out 12,703,148 im- 
pressions, handling 2,787 forms. 

Translated into terms of hourly production, allowing that the 
presses were running 80% of the time (a high average excluding 
make-ready time), each of the four machines averaged approximately 
2900 impressions per running hour, with average make-ready time of 
fifty-one minutes to each form, making no allowance for washups. 
Truly, as Mr. Oertel states, ‘‘a marvelous record.”’ 

We have scores of other user letters reciting similar or still more wonderful perform- 


ances, which we will be glad to send you together with descriptive literature, samples 
of work and other Simplex and High-Speed data. Write for it today—no obligation. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 
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Sales Arguments Which Help Defeat 
Federal Envelope Competition 


HERE are no two ways about it: 

Printers may as well prepare to 

face, for a long time to come, 

the competition of the Govern- 
ment in the envelope line. There is not 
one chance in a thousand that the time 
will come, within the life of the present 
generation, when the Post Office Depart- 
ment will not supply stamped envelopes. 
“Stamped paper” is established as a sta- 
ple of the postal service, and is as firmly 
entrenched as the adhesive stamps or the 
postal cards. Indeed, recognizing the in- 
evitable, the more recent movements to 
put an end to governmental competition 
have not dealt with the selling of plain 
stamped envelopes. 

Almost as remote is the prospect of 
any revolution of governmental policy 
with respect to the other angle of Fed- 
eral competition, that is, the printing of 
return cards on stamped envelopes at 
subcompetitive prices. The very fact 
that organized agitation at Washington, 
on the part of interests most affected, 
has lately changed form and dwindled 
is in itself a blow to the hope of early 
relief. First, the national organization 
of envelope manufacturers went silent. 
Now the National Editorial Association 
has terminated its prolonged educa- 
tional campaign to convert Congress. 
The fact that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is no more than well entered upon 
a four-year contract with a successful 
bidder for furnishing and printing envel- 
opes is a further obstacle to early repen- 
tance at Washington. 

Unless President Hoover were to be 
swayed by his well known sentiments 
of opposition to the participation of the 
Government in private business to the 
point where he would issue an executive 
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By WALDON FAWCETT 





Federal competition for envel- 
ope orders must be overcome. 
Shrewd, aggressive printers are 
overcoming it every day (note 
the Leckenby article, Novem- 
ber issue). Mr. Fawcett here 
emphasizes the important sales 
points which will help you get 
your portion of such business 











order terminating the envelope contract, 
no change of status need be anticipated. 
It is possible that, in years to come, the 
manufacture and printing of stamped 
envelopes may be transferred from the 
private contractors to the Government 
Printing Office, just as Uncle Sam took 
over, some time ago, the manufacture 
of his own postal cards. But this change 
of physical arrangements would not 
presumably disturb the system or the 
prices of stamped-envelope service. 

Well-wishers of the printers there are 
who, having watched the prolonged bat- 
tle at Washington, feel that it is for the 
best interests of the printers that the 
uncertainty should end if no remedy is 
within reach. A few of those go farther 
and venture the theory that the closing 
of the incident may be a blessing in dis- 
guise if it summons the energy, resource, 
and ingenuity of printers to buck the 
Government’s competition in place of 
waiting for its abolishment. Certainly 
the stage has been reached where the 
printer must win envelope orders on a 
gage other than that of price competi- 
tion. The recent reduction in the prices 
of stamped envelopes only made this 
choice of alternative weapons the more 
necessary for the printer. 


Just how is the printer to set about 
besting Uncle Sam as a contender for 
the envelope business in his home com- 
munity? The question has been asked 
many times. Too often it has been an- 
swered by a formula that is excellent 
sentiment but poor business. The buy- 
at-home, patronize-home-industry, deal- 
with-your-neighbor program has been 
stressed as though it were all-sufficient. 
The bald fact is that if this appeal to 
civic spirit has not been effective in balk- 
ing the competition of mail-order houses 
it is all the less likely to bring a boycott 
upon the Government, which many a 
citizen looks upon as a part of his own 
district. Admittedly a tit-for-tat argu- 
ment may bring the printer some envel- 
ope business, but this reciprocity and 
we-belong-to-the-same-lodge technic is 
a better cane than a crutch; sole depen- 
dence cannot be placed upon it. 

Turning, for solution of the problem, 
from the sentimental to the downright 
practical, we find that almost invariably 
the printer has been told that his sole 
hope of salvation lies in his ability to 
give better service than the Government. 
The term “service,” as employed in this 
connection, has various applications. To 
some extent it signifies service in econ- 
omy of time—an obvious consideration 
in all rush orders. In the main, though, 
the “service” which is counted upon to 
set the printer above Uncle Sam is typo- 
graphical service—the opportunities for 
display and colorwork which are real- 
izable in the private printed job over 
and above the Government product. 

We have no disposition to slight or 
underestimate the force of this line of 
argument. In an advertising age it holds 
the imagination. And it may be so keyed 
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to the intimate, individual needs of a 
particular prospect that it is almost irre- 
sistible. At the same time, the point is 
hereby raised that this complete con- 
centration upon the superior attention- 
value of private printing on envelopes 
calmly ignores or fails to capitalize some 
of the most potent ammunition that can 
be used in battering Government com- 
petition. The neglected lead concerns 
what we may term material considera- 
tions—the physical conditions. 

Taking cue, one from another, most 
of the printers who have made bids for 
the envelope orders of their townspeople 
have harped on the one string of special 
typographical design, and have offered 
nary a word regarding the advantages 
of commercial envelopes as bearers and 
backgrounds for envelope advertising. 
Yet there is plenty to be said on this last 
score to the disadvantage of the Gov- 
ernment envelope line. 

To illustrate, take the matter of color. 
The Government stock is available in 
only a narrow range of colors, mostly 
weak and sickly ones at that. The selec- 
tion is hopelessly short of the needs of 
a business-seeking clientele catering to 
a public that is today more sensitive to 
color than at any other time in the his- 
tory of the world. The paucity of color 
stock in the Government line is matched 
by the impossibility of obtaining from 
Uncle Sam white envelopes printed in 
color. It is funeral black or nothing— 
and not very much of the black. 

Tallying with the scant selection of 
colors above mentioned is the narrow 
range of weights, substances, and sur- 
faces in the Government stock. The 
printer is missing a competitive bet if 
he does not point out to the customer 
who is leaning to Government envelopes 
that he has to be content with just one 
finish. No ripple effects or novelties of 
any kind are available. The standard 
stock in the Government line is too light 
for the needs of many users of business 
stationery. And should a customer de- 
sire of the Government a high-back en- 
velope he finds himself compelled to pay 
a price for “extra quality” that cuts into 
his supposed savings. 

At this stage, when an ever-increasing 
proportion of the users of business sta- 
tionery is giving consideration to dig- 
nity, “balance,” and “atmosphere” in 
the correspondence carriers, the printer 
may be able to score heavily against 
Government competition by emphasiz- 
ing the effect upon recipients of a lack 
of harmony between letter and envelope. 
Plainly the business man who desires to 
use a letter paper of distinctive color 
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sacrifices the full effect if he uses in con- 
junction a plain white or off-shade Gov- 
ernment envelope. But almost as serious 
is the dislocation when a high-grade 
bond sheet is enclosed in a Government 
envelope of the conventional texture. 

A flank movement is indicated for 
one phase of Government competition. 
Every printer seeking envelope business 
will encounter, now and again, the pros- 
pect who favors the Government envel- 
opes solely because of the work involved 
in affixing postage stamps, or the losses 
and delays incurred through the stamps 
that fail to stick. Up to now almost the 
sole comeback for this justification was 
to point out to the envelope user that 
the money he tied up in long-term sup- 
plies of Government envelopes would, 
if put out at interest or left in the busi- 
ness, earn more than enough to pay the 
differentials on the use of stamps. Ex- 
pert opinion upon marketing strategy 
holds that the preferable course for the 
printer under these circumstances is not 
to try too hard to dissuade the user of 
ready-stamped envelopes, but, instead, 
to persuade him to buy plain stamped 
envelopes and allow the printer to capi- 
talize the full advertising value of the 
envelope with a broadside in lieu of the 
skeletonized return card—all the Gov- 
ernment will give at the nominal price. 

Many printers are seemingly unaware 
of the fact, but fate has lately played 
into the hands of the printer who is con- 
testing with Uncle Sam for business- 
envelope orders. It all comes of the 
inflexibility of governmental policy in 
this era of changing business habits. 
Here, in a period when the ideal is rapid 
turnover and hand-to-mouth buying or 
short ordering, behold Uncle Sam stick- 
ing to his old standards of minimum 
orders for printed stamped envelopes. 
Equally irreconcilable with the present- 
day ambitions of constant change and 
variety in direct-by-mail advertising is 


From The Accelerator, of the 
Boston Insurance Company 
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the governmental requirement for ad- 
vance ordering of envelopes. Indeed, on 
this score Uncle Sam grows more and 
more deliberate. Whereas it was for- 
merly supposed to require a maximum 
of three weeks for the execution of an 
order for stamped envelopes printed 
with return cards, the buyer may now 
deem himself lucky if his order is filled 
in four or five weeks. 

All unknown to some printers a little 
substrain of human vanity is swaying 
to the commercial envelope the execu- 
tives in various lines of business. To an 
extent not suspected, business men flat- 
ter themselves with the idea that they 
or their enterprises are so well known 
in their home towns that no address 
other than the city and state is needed 
on communications intended for them. 
They would encourage this idea of out- 
standing local prominence in the minds 
of out-of-town correspondents. A callous 
Uncle Sam, if he prints envelopes, de- 
mands complete details on the return 
card—the number of the street, suite in 
an office building, or the post-office box. 
Directions so minute seem to belie their 
pose of prominence, and many mail users 
do not relish the experience. It needs 
only tactful salesmanship to point out 
that this particularization can be dodged 
entirely on commercially printed envel- 
opes; or, if a full address be included in 
the return card, it may be subordinated 
to the display as a whole. 

Accommodation in envelope size is a 
factor on which the commercial printer 
may challenge governmental competi- 
tion with deadly effect if he will point 
out to customers the contrast in re- 
sources. The stamped envelopes have 
never been obtainable in any too gen- 
erous a range of sizes or styles, and the 
trend at Washington seems to be to re- 
strict rather than expand the line. Uncle 
Sam is “hipped” on the subject of stand- 
ardization, and this obsession is nowhere 
more manifest than in his envelope pol- 
icy. That makes for a serious limitation 
in this day of hard-sought individuality, 
when it is the desire of many a mail user 
to bid for notice by means of an envel- 
ope that literally rises above the mass of 
its kind in the morning’s mail or stands 
apart from all its feliows by its unusual 
(although not necessarily freakish) di- 
mensions. Summing it up, commercial 
envelopes lend themselves more and 
more to specialization. Government en- 
velopes allow no expression of “person- 
ality.” The farsighted printer will make 
immediate use of these valid sales points 
in favor of the privately manufactured 
product which he is handling. 





Can the Printer Profit by Undertaking 
Research and Merchandising Plans? 


E WERE trying to get some 
of the printing orders that 
were placed by a certain 
advertising firm. Our offer 
of competent codperation was met with 
patronizing smiles. All we ever could get 
was partial promises, and finally our pa- 
tience was exhausted. It was an impor- 
tant account, so we took matters into 
our own hands. We called on the client, 
got full particulars of his products and 
a complete history of his sales and ad- 
vertising effort, and then analyzed the 
market. Within a few weeks we went 
.to him with a plan which so opened 
the prospect’s eyes that he practically 
shifted the duties of creator and coun- 
’ selor from the agency to us. At this writ- 
ing it appears he will have the biggest 
year in the life of this business. 

This instance brings up that very del- 
icate point of whether or not the printer 
should over-ride the agency. My atti- 
tude is that the offer of codperation 
should first be made to the agency. This 
should be done merely as a matter of 
business courtesy, and not because the 
agency is sacred. If the agency takes 
you into its confidence and gives you a 
chance to perform, respect that confi- 
dence at all costs. On the other hand, if 
the agency gets “high hat,” do your 
stuff and get the business because of 
greater merit. Restaurants came into be- 
ing because hotels failed to recognize 
and cater to the needs of all the people. 
Then, in turn, the drugstores encroached 
upon the prerogatives of the restaura- 
teur because that functionary failed to 
satisfy the needs of all the people. And 
I claim now, after nearly twenty years 
in agency work, that if the agencies had 
satisfied all the needs of all advertisers 
no printer would have undertaken to 
write copy and make layouts; neither 
would any printer have undertaken to 
investigate markets and formulate mer 
chandising plans for customers. 

Therefore it appears that the printer 
should investigate markets to assure his 
product its proper place in the advertis- 
ing schedule. He must know the markets 
before he can talk media; and, in these 
days of keen competition, fine distinc- 
‘tions, and scientific selling, whether it 
be personal, printed, or both, the man 
who knows his own particular medium 


In the December issue (page 49) the writer tells 
why and how market research and merchandising plans are 
employed. This article shows the results. It is entirely too impor- 
tant to miss x» x By CLARENCE E. BOSWORTH 


and how it fits into the general scheme 
of things is the man who is going to get 
a hearing—and the business. 

“How much will 1,500 of these cost?” 
asked a purchasing agent of one of our 
men a little while ago, as he extended 
the layout for a folder on castings. 

“Why 1,500?” asked our man. 

‘“That’s the number of names on our 
list,” answered the purchasing agent, 
and with that our man proceeded to 
show the prospect that his list should 
contain 8,000 names. And just how did 
he know? Why, from our own market 
investigation made hurriedly between 
the time the request was sent for one of 
our representatives and the time that 
the call was made. 

A bank wanted a booklet for the trust 
department. “Something different” was 
the specification. So we investigated the 
trusts and how they are bought and sold. 
We learned more about people’s atti- 
tude toward trusts and banking service 
than the bank ever dreamed of. Notice, 
I say we learned about the attitude of 
people toward these banking services 
because markets are, in the final anal- 
ysis, people, whether the commodity is 
service or merchandise. 

This investigation led not only to the 
preparation of a booklet on trusts but to 
a series of mailings, one each month, to 
a list which may run as high as 100,000 
names before we get through with it. If 
we had gone ahead with the booklet on 
trusts, we would have had a 5,000 run 
on one piece and probably for one time 
only. As it is, it appears that we shall 
not only have the trust book but a series 
of twelve mailings to a list which may 
run as high as 100,000. Do research and 
plans pay? Again—you answer. 

Not all merchandising plans and mar- 
ket analyses are voluntary, of course. 
Frequently requests come in for the ser- 
vice, and the scope may be local, re- 
gional, or national. We have a case now 
where a jobber in the grocery field wants 


to strengthen the position of his private 
brand in the Philadelphia market. At 
first thought this looked like a newspa- 
per proposition, but we learned from the 
jobber that a newspaper campaign that 
cost several thousand dollars had pro- 
duced no noticeable results. We imme- 
diately went out to find out why it had 
failed so dismally—and expensively. 

Error No. 1: Distribution (that is, the 
number of retail stores handling the 
brand) was limited. Error No. 2: Dis- 
tribution was spotty. Error No. 3: The 
claims that can be made for this brand 
were not spectacular enough to cause 
housewives to search out the stores here 
and there which handle it. Error No. 4: 
The advertising applied to the line was 
not so overwhelming in space and con- 
tent that additional retailers saw prom- 
ise of enough extra profit and volume to 
put it in either voluntarily or under the 
pressure of salesmanship. With proper 
distribution the story would have been 
entirely different. Now the proposition 
was, with a small amount of money to 
finance a test campaign, to show imme- 
diate and appreciable results. 

Investigation showed that it was an 
ideal direct-mail proposition. If you will 
look at the accompanying map you will 
see that the suburban Philadelphia mar- 
kets arrange themselves with peculiar 
regularity along the avenues of travel, 
both rail and road. They radiate from 
the metropolitan center like spokes in a 
wheel. We discovered that this jobber 
has fairly intensive distribution along 
certain of these spokes. There are wide 
gaps between and practically no distri- 
bution in the downtown area. 

As a result of these findings, we have 
set up a plan of direct mail to increase 
sales for the grocers already handling 
and concentrating upon this line. The 
plan includes a series of mailings to 
picked lists and carries through to coun- 
ter cards, package slips, window dis- 
plays, and a premium. It permits one 
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spoke to be worked at a time and it also 
permits spokes on opposite sides of the 
wheel to be worked simultaneously, or 
it may be applied to active spokes on 
each side of an inactive spoke. The idea 
is to start at the extreme outside limits 
and then close in, working progressively 
around the outside of the wheel until it 
becomes possible to close in on the down- 
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cost? Where is the profit? You do not 
always get the account after you’ve de- 
vised the merchandising plan, do you?” 

Fair enough. I’ll answer the last ques- 
tion first. No, we do not always get the 
business that we plan for so carefully; 
but when we fail, it is for some other 
reason than because our findings and 
plans are wrong. But there is this sal- 
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This map shows how market investigation indicated that it was entirely possible to estab- 
lish a new line of food products in America’s third largest market by working intensively 
in the sectional suburban markets. Direct mail can often be used to intensify distribution 
and demand more effectively and economically than by means of any other medium, and 
usually a smaller initial expenditure is necessary for a direct-mail campaign 


town area and complete the distribution. 
When this is accomplished it will be- 
come a newspaper proposition and we 
shall step out of the picture except for 
the printing of displays and such in sup- 
port of the primary medium. Here is a 
$60,000 program. It took nearly two 
weeks’ work to perfect the plan. Do you 
doubt that it was profitable? 

Regional campaigns take more time, 
of course, and cost more. National cam- 
paigns are frequently terribly involved, 
sometimes take months of hard, con- 
stant work, and are costly. “Yes,” I can 
hear you agree, “and who stands the 


vage feature about voluntary investiga- 
tions: Suppose it is soap that you are all 
steamed up about. Well, for preliminary 
working purposes, when you’ve investi- 
gated the market and set up a plan for 
one brand of soap, if you don’t ring the 
bell with it, you can go back to the of- 
fice, change the brand name, and go out 
to ring the bell with some other soap 
seller in the same class. 

And we do not always get the business 
when we contract to make a market in- 
vestigation and to set up a merchandis- 
ing plan. When this work is handled on a 
contract I prefer to specify a retainer or 
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even to make a flat charge for the work. 
Speculative work of this kind is fre- 
quently necessary, but it is in principle 
not good business. Speculative work is, 
of course, voluntary. Contract work is 
more desirable. And it should depend 
upon circumstances as to whether the 
analysis and plan be charged for as such. 

If this work can profitably be ab- 
sorbed in selling expense, why not ab- 
sorb it? Suppose that, to break into a 
new account placing a $10,000 order, it 
takes six months and eighteen calls by 
the salesman to get the business under 
conditions of straight solicitation. Your 
selling cost is pretty close to $2,000, 
isn’t it? Now suppose you take the new 
solicitation of analysis and plan, and 
you get the account in one month with 
three calls. You’ve reduced the selling 
cost on that particular order to about 
$1,250, haven’t you, even allowing $250 
as the cost of the analysis and plan? 
Why, then, when you are already $750 
to the good on selling expense, bother 
about getting the $250 back? 

Whether to charge or not to charge 
is largely a matter of proportion, as I 
see it. If a contract investigation and 
plan, costing $1,000 to complete, result 
in an order on which the profit is only 
$500, my impulse would be to collect for 
the survey and plan. If a voluntary sur- 
vey and plan were similarly disappoint- 
ing as to production of indirect profit, I 
should certainly include enough of the 
cost in the quotation on the resulting 
job to show a good final profit. 

These things, when authoritative, are 
worth all they cost the customer, be- 
cause they usually tell him things about 
his business that he never knew. We had 
a case recently of a proprietary manu- 
facturer who claimed that he had a 95 
per cent distribution in New England 
and couldn’t understand why his sales 
were not in larger volume. Our survey 
showed that his distribution was actu- 
ally 27% per cent. It was worth $100 
to him to get rid of the delusion, wasn’t 
it? We thought so, even though the cost 
of finding out for him didn’t exceed $10. 
He could have found out just as easily 
as we did—if he had known how. And 
when you show a man 53,000 virgin and 
rated retail outlets for his highly com- 
petitive product, that’s worth a clink- 
ety-clank sight more to him than the 
profit on all the jobs he’ll ever give you 
amounts to, isn’t it? Certainly it is, and 
in a case like this it should always be 
possible to arrange for additional com- 
pensation for service rendered, perhaps 
by a certain royalty on each new ac- 
count opened, say, a dollar a store. 








PEAKING of complexes, not all are 
bad. Some are very good. The 
“dead sure” complex is a mighty 
good one for the printer to de- 

velop. Mistakes are costly. The doctor 
may bury his mistakes, but the printer 
throws his into the furnace or into the 
waste-paper bin. Both types of mistakes 
have very sad effects on the sufferers. 

A certain Nashville printer last year 
had a big job refused by the customer 
and thrown back on his hands because 
of a mistake in specifications. The job 
cost him $2,500 to produce. The gener- 
osity of a kind-hearted customer may 
save the day as far as mate- 
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In one printing office hangs a motto 
that offers the following advice: 

NEVER GuEss; NEVER TAKE ANYTHING 
FOR GRANTED; NEVER ACCEPT VERBAL 
INSTRUCTIONS OR GIVE THEM 

It pays for a printer and every mem- 
ber of the organization to develop the 
“dead sure” complex. A man in the office 
or any member of the mechanical de- 
partment who insists on taking nothing 
for granted may appear to be a dumb 
nuisance, but on the day that he uncov- 
ers a serious mistake in the specifica- 
tions of a job in process everybody falls 
on his neck and weeps for joy. 






Employes Having the “Dead Sure” Complex 
Help You Avoid Costly Mistakes 





a serious mistake are reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum. The necessary qualifi- 
cations for the person who makes out 
the instructors on a job of printing will 
make a separate story, but he surely 
ought to have the “dead sure” complex. 

If you do not think that men in your 
plant need to be careful, try this test: 
Go into the composing room, to the slug 
cutter, and cut a slug to even picas any 
length. Assemble your printers and hold 
up the slug before them, asking for a 
guess at its actual length in picas. Not 
two men in a dozen will guess correctly 
or agree in their guesses. Pick the best 
printer in the shop and you 





rial loss may enter in, but a 
job that goes wrong invari- 
ably incurs a loss of good 
will and confidence. 

The average printer pre- 
fers to take a complete loss 
rather than let a job go out 
that is not right in every 
particular. With this class of 
printers it is not likely that 
the customer will ever know 
anything about any serious 
mistake. One large printing 
concern employs a compe- 
tent man who does nothing 
else but inspect the work in 
process for faults. 

This man first reads and 
closely examines the okayed 
press sheet for typograph- 
ical errors, transposed lines, 
mismatched border, faulty 
and unreadable type, worn 
plates, etc. When the form 
has passed his inspection he 
begins a continuous watch 
over its presswork until the 
last sheet is off the press. 
The ink distribution, regis- 
ter, etc., must remain con- 








The Rein Company, Houston, Texas, utilizes the tower of its 
imposing and unique building located on one of that city’s 
leading boulevards for a sign as sightly as it is effective 


can afford to bet even money 
that he misses it one or two 
picas long or short. Try it. 
The average printer cannot 
tell at a glance the difference 
between a twelve-point and 
a fourteen-point em quad. 
If you have twenty-point 
type in your shop, watch 
some of the boys mix it all 
up with the eighteen. It is 
not so easy to distinguish 
thirty-point from thirty-six- 
point at a brief glance. 

I have observed a jour- 
neyman printer measuring 
the point size of type with 
two-point leads or six-point 
slugs. He has the “dead 
sure” complex. 

The handling of papers 
and cardboards offers just as 
many chances of making 
mistakes. Mistakes in mate- 
rials can easily run into big 
money. I distinctly remem- 
ber preparing specifications 
for ordering enamel stock 
for a catalog cover. When I 
figured the sheet size I actu- 








stant and satisfactory until 

the run is finished. He is furnished a 
sheet from the run at fixed intervals by 
the pressman. This close inspection fol- 
lows the job through the folding and 
binding. It requires a man of the highest 
qualifications for the inspector’s job— 
and it is to some degree undesirable work 
—but he is one of the most profitable 
cogs in the organization machine. 


Every printing plant of any conse- 
quence has its printed instructor form 
patterned in general like the United Ty- 
pothetae form which is in common use. 
There is a place on this instructor for 
the most elaborate instructions and de- 
tails. If the instructor is properly filled 
out by one who is competent and au- 
thorized to do it, the chances of making 





ally overlooked the thick- 
ness of the book and also the amount of 
allowance for the backbone. The entire 
order amounted to about four hundred 
dollars in cold cash, Fortunately the cat- 
alog was only three-eighths inch thick, 
and our bindery boss just did manage to 
“stretch” it and sacrifice all of his trim 
allowance excepting a hair’s breadth. 
The foreman was kind enough to charge 
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this mistake to overwork in our de- 
partment. Otherwise it was very valu- 
able experience to me in developing the 
“dead sure” complex. 

Do not guess at the weight or quality 
of any sort of paper or cardboard. The 
best of paper salesmen never attempt 
to. The best asset in a printing office or 
production department is a caliper to 
gage the thickness and weight of paper. 
I have seen a man who lives with paper 
every working day in the year miss 
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stitching. A day later the bindery fore- 
man reported that the job was too wet 
to fold. Day after day for nearly two 
weeks he brought the same report to 
the office. It seemed that the ink dried 
on one side of the sheet and remained 
wet on the other. The paper man and 
the ink man were hailed into court. The 
fact that one side of the sheet had dried 
satisfactorily saved the hide of the ink 
man, coupled with his counter-charge 
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develop troublesome characteristics as 
the bindery tries to fold it or sew the 
signatures into a book. This is especially 
true of heavy eggshell or enamel sheets 
that have never been tested in the plant 
before. A heavy loss may sometime oc- 
cur, and it is not safe to order stock of 
this kind without first investigating its 
use fully and determining both its print- 
ing and folding qualifications. Before 
determining detailed specifications of 

an order for paper stock the “dead 





the weight of a sheet by fifteen 
pounds. Here is an instance in a big 
printing plant that illustrates the 
point. Stock was ordered for 90,000 
postcards. The job had been printed 
several times before on a certain 
grade of two-ply card stock. For 
sufficient reasons another kind of 
stock was bought with the simple 
specification that it be two-ply. The 
cards were printed, counted, and 
banded in hundreds. Enough boxes 
had been made, according to old 
specifications, to contain 500 of the 
cards on this order. 

The bindery foreman was first 
to discover that he couldn’t get 500 
of the new cards into the box fur- 
nished. He brought his trouble to 
the superintendent, who immedi- 
ately discovered that the thickness 
of two-ply is not constant, ranging 
from a minimum of eleven points to 
a maximum of fifteen points, the 
thickness of a single sheet revealing 
considerable variance. The paper 
salesman blamed the variation on 
the fact that the card he sold for 
the job was coated on two sides as 
compared with other two-ply sheets 
which are coated only on one side. 

One of the most difficult prob- | _ 
lems in paper specifications that the 
writer ever undertook was to determine 
the correct thickness for a machine- 
finished sheet that would make a book 
of a certain thickness for a certain num- 
ber of pages. Various weights of M. F. 
were tried out under the book vise until 
a sheet was found that bulked correctly. 
We then sent the order to the mill, with 
an iron-clad specification as to its bulk. 
The mill missed it so badly the first run 
that it tried a second time. We accepted 
the second run, printed the book, and 
then missed the mark by nearly one- 
sixteenth inch. Another stage in the de- 
velopment of the “dead sure” complex! 

A printer printed a sizable job on an 
enamel sheet, using a certain kind of 
ink. He had about thirty days in which 
to deliver it. The sheets were printed 
and sent to the bindery for folding and 














The Reason Why 


By MARGARET L. SMITH 


In the proofroom copyholders 
Chant the livelong day; 


And “quote, com, quote, bang, cap, paren” 


Is mostly what they say. 


From this strange language rarely comes 


A chance familiar word; 
And here’s what one who listened in 
Declares is what he heard: 


“Par quote dear one cap I love you 
Ital I cannot say 

Bang quote ellipsis par paren 
The girl com turned away 

Point close paren quote par again 
Com liar bang said she 


Quote where’s my ring bang dash one em 


You bum ellipsis three.” 


This the song of the copyholder 
As he hums away at his task, 
Broken only at intervals 
By a question the reader asks. 
And since they listen hour on hour 
To this ceaseless, senseless song, 
Is it any wonder, do you think, 
That proofreaders go wrong? 


sure” man will make the following 
consultations in his plant: 

He will consult the stoneman who 
imposes the job in regard to the re- 
quired sheet size and trim, etc. Then 
he will consult the pressroom fore- 
man about the printing qualifica- 
tions of the contemplated sheet, 
giving special thought to the char- 
acter of matter, whether there are 
halftones, etchings, etc., to be used. 
The pressroom foreman knows the 
size limit of his various presses, his 
automatic folders, etc. A big shop 
on an order for paper to print a 
60,000 issue of songbooks specified 
a sheet that proved too large for the 
biggest folder in the plant. Five 
hundred reams of paper had to be 
cut down and a strip 17 by 48 
inches had to be consigned to the 
scrap stock. Most of it has since 
been salvaged—at $0.03 a pound 
instead of $0.07—in printing mis- 
cellaneous jobs over a period of 
more than a year at big cost in time 
and trouble. The “dead sure” com- 
plex would have saved all of that. 

Finally the foreman of the bind- 
ery should be consulted about the 
folding and sewing qualities of the 
| sheet about to be purchased. Five 

pounds in weight makes a lot of dif- 








that not enough drier compound had 
been used. The poor paper man just had 
to bear the blame. Dutifully he agreed 
to furnish more stock at his expense. 
About two days before the delivery date 
the ink obligingly dried and the sales- 
man was able to intercept the reorder. 
The pressroom foreman will be “dead 
sure” next time of both ink and paper. 

A bindery foreman attempted to stain 
the edges of a book printed on a certain 
kind of eggshell book paper. On turning 
the pages of the book it was discovered 
that the stain “ran in” from the edge in 
an ugly way. One side of the sheet had 
a softer surface than the other. The soft 
side showed the discoloration. It was 
necessary to buy another kind of paper 
to correct the trouble. A sheet of paper 
may show up all right on the press, but 


ference in folding, wire stitching, or sew- 
ing. Be “dead sure” of a stock’s binding 
qualities before placing your order. 

At the risk of extending this article 
beyond desirable limits, I want to give 
an instance from the proofroom of a big 
plant. The proofreader was reading the 
press sheet on a pledge card that was be- 
ing printed fifty up. The type was slug 
composition so that an error was possi- 
ble in any one of the fifty forms of the 
card. The proofreader read about forty- 
five of them, then okayed the sheet with 
an entire line wrong in the forty-sixth 
form. The error spoiled 30,000 cards 
and it cost the plant approximately fifty 
dollars to put the form back on the press 
and replace the cards ruined by this 
oversight of the proofroom. The proof- 
reader will hereafter be “dead sure.” 





A Triple or Double Check on Your Printing 
Estimates Protects Your Profits 


HE “nerves” of any job-printing 

business may be said to lie in its 

estimating department, whether 

that department consists of a 
single individual or a force of trained 
estimators. We know how estimating is 
done in the smaller job houses: It is done 
by one man, who may be the salesman 
or may be an official. The day of sales- 
man estimates is on the wane; the day 
of the official estimate is here. But the 
larger plants are going one step farther 
and instituting a system of triple checks 
on their estimates which certainly is 
worth the cost of the labor. 

Today so many factors can result in 
under-estimates in job printing that the 
mistakes are sure to pare down profits 
in many instances. Just what some job 
houses lose through under-estimating we 
would not presume to estimate. Give a 
certain important job to two trained 
printing estimators, and see what the 
result will be. Often 40 per cent or more 
difference is recorded, and somebody 
somewhere holds the bag for the loss. 

The triple check on printing estimates 
may frighten the average job printer in 
the matter of time cost. But it should 
not. Usually one of the three who handle 
estimating can be engaged in other work 
when not busy on estimates. And this 
system saves more money than it costs. 

While estimates on jobwork are all 
the time getting closer to standardiza- 
tion, they are far from standardized at 
present. Not only does every job offer 
different cost problems, but the same 
job offers different cost problems in each 
plant. How, then, can we apply a stand- 
ardized yardstick to any job? It is well 
that we do not go too far in this stand- 
ardization of printing prices. It is better 
that each job be estimated on its merits. 

Anyone who has spent time estimat- 
ing printing jobs knows that there are 
always “flexible factors” that influence 
estimates, such as: (a) ultimate print 
order; (b) customer’s flair for revisions; 
(c) intangible service expenses; (d) pa- 
per-stock fluctuations, and (e) sudden 
peak load on machinery. And there are 
others of similar nature. 

The triple check or even the double 
check is a safeguard. In such cases the 
most successful applications have been 
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achieved where estimators work apart 
from each other, with identical data to 
work upon and this information as com- 
plete as the salesman can give it. If a 
dummy is involved, the dummy is dupli- 
cated or triplicated. The estimators do 
not have any idea what the approximate 
cost of the job will be, nor do they need 
to know the markup rate of the front 
office. It is better that they do not. One 
of the weak spots in certain printing- 
estimate work is that the estimator also 
attends to markup, in which case he is 
very apt to let selling price govern pro- 
duction price. That is human nature. 

A printing salesman turns in a brief 
specification for a booklet with a rough 
dummy which is along the lines of the 
one that the customer wants. No men- 
tion is made of the price range which 
the customer may have in mind, nor of 
the price range which the salesman may 
have mentioned in his canvass. 

The estimator sets to work with one 
idea in view: What will it cost to turn 
out this job, every factor considered? 


You 


put the pay 
in patron 
with service 
that takes 
the cus out 
of customer 


























From Romer’s Thinker, house-organ of the 

well known Thomsen-Ellis Company, high- 

grade Baltimore printing concern. (Copy- 
righted; reprinted here by permission) 


Once he has established this in cold fig- 
ures, another takes care of the markup. 
This usually is an official with a good 
over-all grasp of the operations as a 
whole, plus a knowledge of what the 
shop expects in the way of profit. 

Where there is a double or a triple 
check, estimators check with each other 
once they have independently made an 
estimate, and the combination estimate 
is passed on to the man who will mark 
up. This system holds good throughout 
the most progressive production plants 
in the country—plants in all lines. The 
double or triple check on all cost esti- 
mates saves a lot of money in the end. 

There is another value: Where the 
customer howls about price, the sales- 
man is in a position to prove that the 
cost is actual. Where three or even two 
estimators have independently figured 
on the job, it is very apt to be right. 
“If anybody slashes that price,” says 
the salesman, “he is either reducing the 
quality of your work or he is taking a 
loss himself. You don’t want either to 
happen, Mr. Customer.” 

In a great many job houses the sales- 
man returns to the office with the tales 
of woe handed out by customers. “He 
says we are robbers!” wails the sales- 
man. Here again the care with which the 
estimate was made can be passed on as 
final proof that it was fair. 

Where an accurate estimate has been 
made on a prospective job by a quali- 
fied printing-house estimator or estimat- 
ing department, with the recheck, and 
the customer howls, there is yet a way 
out. The salesman points out to the cus- 
tomer that the house still can shade its 
price by cutting out, here and there, the 
items that run up the cost. Yet there 
will be no reduction in the quality of the 
printing or service itself. Back again 
goes the job to the estimator, who is the 
one best qualified to see points at which 
costs may be trimmed. 

If, as most printers claim, they turn 
out many jobs upon which no profit is 
made at all, it would seem that this mat- 
ter of securing really accurate based- 
upon-fact estimates is the shortest route 
to bigger earnings. Though correct esti- 
mates may now and then lose some busi- 
ness to the “‘cut-price boys,” in the end 
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the buyer of printing service learns that 
a plant which is doing work at a loss 
doesn’t do it very well. 

There are probably about two hun- 
dred items that should enter into any 
considerable order of direct-mail color 
printing, and in order to include all of 
them the estimator must be in constant 
touch with costs in every department. 
Unhappily, many plants have no such 
system for proper liaison, and the result 
is a slipshod estimate and an absence of 
net profit which in the long run will de- 
velop into a serious situation. 
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Probably the little fellow suffers a 
greater comparative loss from inade- 
quate estimating facilities than does the 
big printer. Where the latter has a com- 
plete picture of the entire cost of plant 
operation, item by item, the little fel- 
low has only a pencil and a scratchpad. 

It is well to realize that profits on any 
printing job are made just as surely or 
lost just as surely in estimating as in 
selling. In fact a proper job estimate 
almost determines whether or not any- 
thing will be made on a job. Triple or 
double check is the thing! 


You’re Cheating the Old Man You'll One Day Be! 


By JOSEPH J. DRYER 


HE above-used heading is from an 
| article in Midland Memos. The 
article continues: “To live only 
in the present is decidedly pleasant, but 
the years fly by so fast, and as your 
money has wings as well as the years, 
there’s a chance that you may cheat the 
old man you'll some day be by spending 
today what belongs to him.” After read- 
ing this suggestion the thought quite 
naturally came to me that the article 
perfectly fits some of our printers to- 
day. At the price the modern printer 
asks for his product, is he not “cheating 
the old man he’ll one day be”? 

For over twenty-five years attempts 
have been made to educate the printer 
by means of organization and the intro- 
duction of the get-acquainted and good- 
fellowship processes. The cost-finding 
systems have been devised, showing by 
careful analysis just what the hour cost 
is in various plants and under certain 


conditions; and yet, in spite of all this, 
the printer tries to fool himself by sell- 
ing gold dollars for seventy-five cents. 
There seems to be a tendency, as the 
slow seasons approach, for the printer to 
become panicky, and so he begins cut- 
ting his prices, a process which can only 
end disastrously for him. Why should 
a thousand letterheads that cost $12.00 
in January cost only $8.00 in July? The 
cost of production is identical for both 
months, but, because most business men 
are vacationing during the summer sea- 
son and printing is therefore a little 
slow, the poor printer gets all excited 
and forgets the religion of his business. 
The printer in general is looked upon 
as an intelligent fellow. Much is ex- 
pected of him. He cannot have only a 
speaking acquaintance with grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling, but he must 
know them and the rules governing them 
thoroughly. He is both an architect and 
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TAKE RED 
POLKA DOTS « » » 


DULLARD would make them all of 
A a size, arrange them in mathe- 
matically exact rows, print them 
on cotton. A style? Hardly. 
ENTER the Genius. With apparent 
carelessness he flips a big dot here, 
a tiny one there—and in-betweens 
all over the place. He chooses for 
his fabric, silk. 
ONE IDEA, two interpretations. In the 
first, Mediocrity again achieves the 
Commonplace. In the second, Imagi- 
nation creates—a STYLE. 

















First and third pages of a folder (French) by the Edgar C. Ruwe Company, New York 
City, the text of which embodies a thought that is unusual and quite impressive 
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a builder—and still he is the poorest- 
paid man today. Statistics show that a 
very small percentage of the printers 
discount their bills, and that many of 
them are on the C. O. D. list. 

It would be far better, not only for 
the printer himself but for the commu- 
nity as a whole, if two-thirds of the mas- 
ter printers went to work for the other 
one-third. They at least would get a fair 
salary at the end of the week, something 
that many do not get now. The average 
business man or corporation is willing 
to pay a fair price for work—if only the 
poor printer will ask it. But they copy 
one another in trying to outsell all com- 
petitors, not for more but for less. 

I should like to make a suggestion to 
every printer who reads this article: Re- 
gardless of whether you know your cost 
or not (although every printer should be 
familiar with his hour cost) take the 
next job that comes into your office and 
add $0.25 an hour to the cost of it all 
the way through. Do this whether it be 
a quotation or an open job, and just for- 
get about your printer-neighbor around 
the corner. (Remember, you cannot do 
all the printing there is in the world.) 
Follow this plan through and you will 
be surprised to find what a difference it 
will make in your bank balance. Try it 
and you will discover that you are mak- 
ing more money and earning more re- 
spect from the customers you serve. 

Of course, we have all kinds of print- 
ers, just as we have the good and the bad 
in other lines of business. There are 
many who call themselves printers and 
who can put type together and make 
words therefrom, and they call their 
work printing and can sell it. No one 
can compete with them; they are like 
the jacks-of-all-trades and we will al- 
ways have them with us, and there will 
be those who will buy their product. As 
the old saying goes, “There never was 
anything made but what someone could 
make it a little worse and sell it for a 
little less,” and it seems to fit printing 
better than any other art. When we see 
some printing we know that its producer 
was anything but a printer. 

Now, Mr. Printer, get busy, learn 
your cost, get acquainted with your own 
neighbor-printer and discover what a 
really fine fellow he is, attend your get- 
together organization, and demand a liv- 
ing wage for your work. You owe it to 
yourself and to your family—if you 
have one; and remember that if you are 
not making good in your own business 
you cannot make a success in any other. 
No one engages a failure. Don’t cheat 
the old man you'll one day be! 
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Was It Some Printing Salesman Said, 
“When Every Prospect Pleases’”’? 


ost salesmen jump into the 

selling game straight from 

high school. Perhaps some 

of the more fortunate have 

a year or so of college, and maybe as 

much as a full course. But many of us 

are poor untrained, ignorant creatures, 

and that, perhaps, is why we are con- 

stantly getting instructions as to how 

to act and how to sell. The trade jour- 

nals tell us what to do and say and be 

if we would achieve a greater success. 

Well, we thank them—for about every 

tenth article really gives one of us some- 

thing that will help with his or her par- 
ticular selling problem. 

Each salesman has his or her own per- 
sonality, and every customer has his. 
Some of them are awful—at least they 
seem so until we study them, analyze 
their method of handling other people, 
and then come back at them with a dose 
of their own medicine. 

A few years ago a new manager took 
charge of the sanatorium in our town. 
The old manager had been one of my 
best customers. The sanatorium, with 
its thousands of forms, was not an ac- 
count to be sneezed at, and immediately 
after Mr. Sims had arrived I paid him a 
visit. Imagine a big, red-faced man, very 
stout and very bald. His coat was off, 
and he was chewing on a man’s-size 
cigar. His desk was crowded with pa- 
pers, and his whole office suggested rush 
—but rush with accomplishment. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sims,” I said. “T 
am Mrs. Laughlin of the Mohler Print- 
ing Company... .” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, and with a 
kind of a snort he turned to his desk, 
rooted around, and pulled out a bill for 
$14.50 for 5,000 white-wove envelopes. 
“Yes, you are the people who have been 
doing the printing for this institution, 
eh?” And with that he waved the bill 
at me, and leaned forward in his chair. 

“Yes, we have, for more than five 
years. As far as I know, we have han- 
dled it entirely satisfactorily, and we 
know the work from start to finish.” 

“Well, young lady, there are going to 
be some changes here, by George, and 
you won’t know the place in six months! 
And I tell you right now, I won’t put 
up with any such prices as this!” (and 
again the bill fluttered in my face). “I’ve 


Harvry! But the difficult prospects often be- 
come the choicest customers. These selling experiences contain 
ideas that will help you and your salesmen bring home the 
new orders 


been a printer for years” (you know this 
kind of man always has been!) “and I 
know prices, and I’ll be damned if I'll 
have robbery like this!” 

“Very well, Mr. Sims,” I said. “Since 
you know how to get printing for less 
than it costs, go to it. If you think we are 
robbers, you’d better steer clear of us. 
Good morning.” I walked out, feeling 
rather shaky, and wondering if he would 
ever think of sending us a job. It did 
seem hard luck to lose that account after 
five years of nursing, and yet I some- 
how felt that it was either a declaration 
of independence from the start or a very 
wretched life of kowtowing, haggling, 
and price-cutting for us. 

For a week I heard nothing. At the 
end of that time we got an order in for 
10,000 statements, with a note that they 
were entirely out. In less than four hours 
we had delivered about one thousand 
statements at the sanatorium’s office. 
I went straight to Mr. Sims’ office and 
told him we realized his immediate need 
for the work, and that we had delivered 
a bunch of statements to the office. “We 
appreciate your orders, Mr. Sims, and 
whenever you need a rush job, or assis- 
tance in planning the work, be sure to 
call on us.” I got a kind of grunt in re- 
ply, but was not cursed openly. 

As time went on we got more and 
more orders, and as the sanatorium was 
growing rapidly under the direction of 
the new manager we realized that the 
account was even more valuable than 
before. I paid frequent visits to Mr. 
Sims. Not infrequently I suggested some 
changes in stock, sizes, etc., which saved 
him considerable money. As time went 
on we got in the habit of checking up 
on the quantities that the hospital or- 
dered. By this means we more than 
once caught duplicate orders that had 
been sent inadvertently, and showed the 
sanatorium office force that these very 
forms had been printed and delivered 
the month before, the package being 
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probably still unopened somewhere in 
the storeroom. Again we showed that 
the last order for certain charts had 
lasted only two months, and then quoted 
on lots of twenty and thirty thousand 
instead of ten thousand. The office im- 
mediately recognized the saving on the 
quantity orders, and became more and 
more dependent on our advice. 

It has been more than five years since 
my first visit to Mr. Sims, and that was 
the last dispute we ever had. We now do 
the sanatorium work exclusively, and 
stock, quantity, and all such details are 
left entirely up to us. Not once in any 
twelve months are we asked to give an 
estimate, and Mr. Sims is thoroughly 
convinced that he is saving money in his 
printing. We, of course, see to it that he 
actually is, not by cutting prices, but by 
giving him intelligent service. 

Mr. Sims came prepared to scare his 
salesman. He believed in bullying, and 
thought that low prices would be the re- 
sult. Watch out for this type of buyer. 
Call his bluff; be independent; let him 
see from the start that you know your 
business as well as he knows his, and 
that you can be of real value to him 
with your knowledge. He'll be as quick 
to recognize this fact as he would have 
been to take advantage of you—and 
your relationship will be pleasant and 
mutually profitable. 

A harder problem is the timid, unde- 
cided man. Mr. Jenkins, for instance, is 
the sole owner of a fairly good-sized 
shoe store. Mr. Jenkins is always po- 
lite, agreeable, and one of the easiest 
men in the world to buy from—but one 
of the hardest to sell to. About every 
three months I get a call from Mr. Jen- 
kins, asking me to “come up and talk 
over a little proposition” he has in mind. 
We usually open our conversation by 
talking of the weather, the last movie 
Mr. Jenkins saw, the chances our foot- 
ball team has this year, and any other 
little topic of conversation that may 
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come into Mr. Jenkins’ mind. After ten 
or fifteen minutes we get to the point. 

“Now, Mrs. Laughlin, I have in mind 
a little advertising scheme that seems to 
me to have possibilities. I want to get a 
list of ladies, about five hundred, and 
send them a message once each month. 
What do you think of the idea?” 

“Splendid, Mr. Jenkins. It’s just the 
thing you need in this business, and I 
am sure good results can be obtained.” 

After that we discuss sizes, but none 
of them quite suit. Next come cuts and 
colorwork, but these are too expensive. 
Third comes the problem of copy, for 
Mr. Jenkins hardly thinks that he could 
write exactly what he wants to say— 
and it is “very expensive indeed” to pay 
to have the ads written. At the end of 
an hour or so we have decided on 500 
government postals, one color, no cuts, 
copy to be written by him, and checked 
up and revised by us. 

Then the list is considered. No, he 
would rather get the list up himself. He 
knows just those he wants, and he will 
have that ready in a week or ten days. 
Can you guess the end of the story? The 
list is never compiled. Week after week 
passes, and nothing is accomplished— 
until Mr. Jenkins thinks up his next ad- 
vertising scheme, and calls me up for 
another conversation, full of gossip and 
pretty ideas but with the same result. 

Now this is the type of man that 
needs strong managing, but such care- 
ful managing! Never could we speak to 
him as to Mr. Sims. He would be hurt, 
insulted, mystified. We may feel like 
telling him that he is a poor, weak, un- 
decided, gumptionless creature, but in- 
stead we must praise his store and his 
stock. We must listen to his story of the 
movie, we must always appear to agree, 
but if we are ever to get anywhere we 
must lead. It took me more than four 
years to come to this conclusion. Per- 
haps you would have gotten there much 
quicker—but then maybe you have had 
one or two of those years at college. 

At the end of four years I called on 
Mr. Jenkins one day, without an invita- 
tion from him to come up. I carried in 
my bag a complete advertising cam- 
paign for six months. I had dummies, 
sketchy copy, samples of papers which 
I proposed to use, and the complete 
price of the campaign—not by the piece, 
but by the month. Price covered every 
detail of the job: postage, list-compiling, 
copywriting, etc., complete. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” I said, “you have for 
a long time wished to do some direct- 
mail advertising. You have often given 
me your ideas along this line, and I have 
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thought them over a great deal” (you 
will be forgiven a lie of this kind) “and 
believe you have very sound theories 
on this subject. I have embodied them 
all in this advertising campaign that I 
have worked out for you.” 

Mr. Jenkins looked over the cam- 
paign. The copy was simple, but said 


A cover advertisement from Bramwords, 
house-organ of the Bramwood Press, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana 


enough about the quality and service of 
Jenkins’ store to be particularly pleas- 
ing to him. We discussed details and I 
showed him samples of similar ads, all 
printed, and attractive in their bright 
freshness. I told him that we would com- 
pile his complete list and attend to all 
details of mailing. 

After an amazingly long interval Mr. 
Jenkins said: “Well, well, this is just 
what I have had in mind for years. You 
have caught all of my ideas, and I do 
believe this will accomplish wonders.” 

At first I thought he had forgotten 
about the price entirely, and I could 
hardly recognize my man. But while I 
was sitting dazed, he went on, saying, 
“And now about the price—I suppose 
that will not run to too much.” 

“No, Mr. Jenkins, the price is mod- 
erate. It will only cost you $0.75 a name 
for the six mailings to 500 persons. Re- 
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member, this covers all expenses—print- 
ing, copy, cuts, colorwork, postage, and 
mailing. You will be spending $0.12% 
a visit. Why,imagine how much it would 
cost you to visit these people person- 
ally! Time and car expense would bring 
it to nearer a dollar a visit. This is the 
cheapest thing you can possibly do, and 
will be the most resultful. We will be 
glad to allow you to pay this by the 
month. It comes to a little under eighty 
dollars a month.” 

The plan worked. There was no dis- 
cussion of all the little details that had 
in the past appeared to him as large 
items of expense or worry or labor. We 
closed the deal on the spot—and Mr. 
Jenkins beamed with satisfaction over 
his own scheme finally come into being. 

There are other types. There is the 
man, who wants three dummies, and 
prices on one, two, and three colors. He 
would like to see a draft of his ad, which 
of course we are to write up, and he 
would require prices on one, two, three, 
five, eight, and ten thousand. The first 
time you comply with his wishes. You 
lose the job, and generally see one or 
two of your ideas reproduced in a much 
cheaper job that he buys elsewhere “for 
a much lower price.” If you know what’s 
good for you, size the man up after your 
first experience, and leave him and his 
work to others for the future. 

Then there is the real price-buyer. 
Leave him alone unless you can find 
within yourself the power to work out 
ideas that will make him forget the 
price. If you can do this once, remember 
you will have to do it the next time. He 
has always bought for price and not for 
quality, and unless you divert him by 
means of suggestions that overbalance 
his dollars-and-cents propensities you 
might as well step out and leave him 
to the mercies of the “low bidder.” 

The best type, and for some strange 
reason one of the hardest to recognize, 
is the real lover of quality. So rare is the 
type that not all salesmen take the time 
or trouble to discover his love for the 
beautiful, but go on showing him, and 
selling him, cheap paper and also cheap 
work, just because everybody else is on 
the lookout to hold down costs without 
much thought for quality. 

I remember a call I made on a Mr. 
Oliver, a crack salesman for a large cor- 
poration. He was perfectly dressed, very 
formal in manner, extremely abrupt, and 
hurried in his speech. “Mrs. Laughlin, 
we need 20,000 of this circular by the 
end of the week. Get the work up, and 
send me the bill.” He turned to his desk 
with an air of finality, as much as to 
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say: “You have my orders. Leave me 
alone now; I’m busy.” 

I hesitated a moment, and then drew 
out samples of an old-style paper at 
$5.50 a ream, Buckeye laid at $12.00, 
and Strathmore charcoal book at $31.00. 
“T’ll see that the work is here, Mr. Oli- 
ver, but I would like to get your ideas 
on paper. The stock in as large a run 
as this needs a little thought.” 

He turned, looked at all the samples 
without interest at first, then drew out 
the charcoal book and gazed at it criti- 
cally. Then he said, “I know nothing of 
papers, but I think this one will do.” 

Twenty thousand on charcoal book! 
I felt that I ought to tell him the differ- 
ence in price. “That paper is nearly six 
times the price of this,” I said, as I 
pointed to the old-style paper stock. 

“Really,” he replied absent-mindedly 
as he looked over some papers on his 
desk. “Well, be sure you have them here 
not later than Friday.” 

How easy it would have been in the 
first place to leave Mr. Oliver without 
a further question and to give him his 
circular on a nice but inexpensive pa- 
per! He would not have complained; he 
admitted ignorance in papers, and un- 
less I had showed him the three sam- 
ples, and discovered his love of beauty 
and his disregard of economy, I might 
have gone on for years taking all his 
terse, hurried orders, which apparently 
showed a complete lack of interest in 
the details of printing. But once I had 
given him an opportunity to see an ex- 
quisite paper beside an ordinary one his 
innate good taste came forward—and 
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immediately showed me the possibili- 
ties in this customer. I have used this 
knowledge successfully for more than 
three years. He is now a connoisseur of 
papers, colors, types. When Mr. Oliver 
needs printing I know we are in for as 
good a job as we can produce. 

Give every customer a chance to see 
beautiful papers and printing. Occasion- 
ally you'll find a Mr. Oliver. Once you 
have found your man and recognized 
his type you will have a difficult time in 
keeping yourself up to his ideals. You 
must create (or copy) and present the 
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beautiful to him in every job he entrusts 
to you. You must bring him the newest 
samples of papers, and talk to him not 
so much as a customer, but as a lover 
of beauty. He will surprise you with his 
unfailing instinct for the appropriate. 
Having not been aware of his own tastes, 
he was but waiting for the right sales- 
man te show him the beautiful in paper, 
types, and inks. A customer of this type 
is a constant pleasure and inspiration— 
one that will more than compensate for 
the customers who lack an appreciation 
of the finer grades of printing. 
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Why Not Print Employes’ Personal Checks? 


By C. M. LITTLEJOHN 


HEN Dave Dickson, of Elma 
\ \ / (Wash.) Chronicle, recently 

printed individual checks for 
employes of this community weekly pa- 
per to reflect the large payroll of his 
establishment, he set a precedent that 
may be followed by a number of print- 
ing houses. The plan certainly results 
in advertising the printery, as the checks 
circulate in the business and financial 
channels of a locality on their way to 
the clearing house. 

Printing the name of the employe and 
the name of the printing plant in large 
type, artistically arranged on the com- 
mercial paper, creates a full measure of 
pride in the employe. Even if there is 
but a handful of such members of the 
staff, where the personnel of a printing 
plant happens to be few in number, use 
of such commercial paper, individually 
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One of the most unique printshop buildings in America, that of the Texas- 
Mexican Industrial Institute, at Kingsville, Texas 








printed for the employes in spare mo- 
ments, will multiply the force of such 
advertising as may be secured in the cir- 
culation of the shop’s own checks. 

The idea of furnishing each employe 
of the up-to-date printing plant, or the 
community weekly with a job-printing 
establishment, with individual checks 
may be elaborated in many ways that 
will increase good will and give public- 
ity to the printing organization. Today 
nearly every employe appreciates the 
convenience of a checking account, or 
where a member of the staff has none 
there exists a good opportunity for real- 
izing the value of a checking account 
and the use of individually printed per- 
sonal checks in settlement of local bills. 

Greater publicity for the name of the 
printing plant may thus be gained by 
this new and unusual form of advertis- 
ing which performs a convenient service 
on the part of the employer for the em- 
ploye, and which may be accomplished 
by the employe himself between the fill- 
ing of orders or when there is a lull in 
the normal flow of printing business. 

Every time one of the employe checks 
is cashed the value of the printing plant 
as a payroll maker is impressed upon 
the recipient. Each time it is used to 
liquidate an account it has the same 
effect in the business houses through 
which it circulates, the clothing house 
or drugstore, the grocery or the meat 
market, as well as at the bank. 

Employer and employe benefit from 
such an arrangement, which affords even 
a greater factor of security to a check, 
lessening its likelihood of being raised 
or tampered with or of a forger drawing 
upon the account through use of the 
ordinary bank check, where the posses- 
sor of a checking account is known to 
use personally printed checks. 





The 'Trade-Composing Plants Receive a 
Challenge—and They Respond 


Nb. PORTE in“ The Business Printer” analyzes 
the service rendered by trade-composing plants and forms some 
unfavorable conclusions. Read his article and Mr. Overbay’s 


discussion x 


ITHOUT any question the 
trade-composition plants 
play a very large part in 
the printing industry. For 
thousands of plants they are important 
factors, in so far as they supply com- 
position on the galleys ready for the 
printer’s use, and at a price that many 
printers could not duplicate by the pos- 
session of a machine. So far, so good. 
But one who has greater ideals than the 
purely economic sometimes wonders if 
the later developments of the modern 
trade plants are not a menace to the art 
of printing, and likely to take away 
some of its artistic life and individuality. 
It is now possible to take all the com- 
position of a small printing plant to a 
trade concern and have it set—from a 
calling card to a highly illustrated cata- 
log; not only that, but have the form 
locked in a chase ready for the press. 
There is practically no need for a com- 
posing room. And then there is the trade 
pressroom to do the presswork, and the 
trade bindery to do the binding. The 
only thing is to get the order and the 
money—the trade plants can do the rest. 
There are many printers with three or 
four cylinder presses, but only a “shirt- 
ful” of type, and no bindery. There are 
printers with fine composing rooms, with 
imported type, and renowned for their 
“printing,” who do not even have a 
platen press. In both cases the trade 
plants supply the lack of equipment. 
Probably the trade-press and bindery 
plants are not quite the menace to print- 
ing that the trade-composition plants 
are or can be. In display and arrange- 
ment of type the greatest exercise of in- 
genuity and art can be exhibited. The 
manner of spacing out, the size of the 
faces, the whiting out—all these things 
and more require individual taste and 
management. Only a real artist in the 
use of type can do this; and most of 
these need to feel the type, watch its 
growth in the stick—in fact, really set 
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the type—to get the best effects. The 
layout men can go just so far. Not a sin- 
gle one but will admit that if he could 
go to the cases and work out his ideas 
he could produce better results. 

In mind there are a hundred or more 
printers, who go to the case and set real 
typography, who are discovering things 
in the use of type and its arrangement. 
What if these, because of the “eco- 
nomic” plea, were to lay aside the stick 
and send their work to a trade-composi- 
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tion plant? Printing would indeed suffer 
an irreparable loss, and true advance be 
hindered. These men are in all parts of 
the world, each one working indepen- 
dently, but with only a single purpose. 
They love types, they love to see their 
own work printed, they glory in their 
own achievements. To send out such 
composition to a trade plant would be 
likened to a great painter sending his 
orders to a signshop to be executed. 


The trade plants undoubtedly have 
fine compositors, and much of their pro- 
duction is superior to the work done in 
regular plants—but they are like the 
signshop, nevertheless. They must pro- 
duce within the price or go under. It 
is entirely an economic question with 
them. With the lover of types the eco- 
nomic side is nearly always forgotten 
in the joy of production. Money he must 
have, but it is not his only motive for 
producing fine typography. 

It may be a bit far-fetched to raise a 
cry at this time, but it is something to 
think about, just the same. In other 
lines a small speck finally becomes a 
great big blotch, and overshadows all 
else. Today trade composition is not a 
very small speck—it is a pretty big spot. 
The question is, will it grow to be a big 
blotch, and eventually hinder the ad- 
vance of the printing industry? 

If price alone rules, there is no ques- 
tion about it. But, at that, price may 
decide. Many printers today, without 
composing machines in their own plants, 
are paying dearly for this lack, in lost 
time, quality of work, and as a carrier 
of overhead. The more work done in a 
plant, the wider the distribution of over- 
head. One plant found it cost $1.60 a 
thousand ems for machine composition. 
A trade plant offered to do it for $1.20. 
The machines were closed down and all 
the work went to the trade plant. Fine! 
But when the costs of the other depart- 
ments were figured for several months, 
it was found that they had increased 
from 10 to 20 per cent. The burden of 
overhead was there, and no machine 
work. When the plant was put back to 
normal conditions—by a new manager 
—the costs fell all along the line and the 
ultimate cost of each piece of work was 
less than before. It often pays to set a 
piece of work by hand, as it is quicker 
than chasing the copy to a trade plant, 
reading the proof, getting the correc- 
tions, bringing back the type, and so on. 
Tried out in several plants, some shops 
now set small pieces of straight compo- 
sition by hand, using an apprentice to 
do the work. It has been found to pay in 
time, money, and lack of trouble. 

Nevertheless the trade plant has 4 
real economic value, has its real place 
in printing; but it should be a mere 
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auxiliary, not a main part of any print- 
ing plant. Where $200 or over is spent in 
machine composition in a month, it is 
worth the time to study the possibilities 
of a machine in that plant, particularly 
if it has the desire to grow, not only in 
a business way, but as to production. 
That there are many who do not agree 
with this point of view is well known. 
So far only these have had their say. 
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Advertisements are appearing for trade 
plants, stating their side. Here are but 
a few things to think about on the other 
side. And as usual, a lot of printers will 
be divided in opinion; this makes the 
subject more interesting. 

To prevent misunderstanding it is 
well to repeat: The trade plants all have 
an economic place, but should be used 
as mere adjuncts to a printing plant, not 
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primary departments. If this is not done, 
printers will devolve into brokers, or 
salesmen, for the trade plants, which will 
do the work and get the cream of the 
profit on the job. The printer will play 
the minor role of getting orders, collect- 
ing the money, paying the trade plants 
and paper houses, and keeping what lit- 
tle money is left. There will be no glory 
in achievement as added recompense. 


Like every important question, this proposition has two sides. Arthur S. Overbay, the I.T.C. A. 
»resident, discusses the other side, outlining in interesting manner the constructive achievements 
and the importance of trade-composition plants in the rapid progress of the printing industry 


N ALMOST every city of 100,000 
population or more in the United 
States and Canada we find today 
one or more specialized typeset- 

ting plants. The dramatic growth of this 
industry is little short of amazing, espe- 
cially in the last ten years, even to those 
of us who have been in the midst of it. 
The trade-composition idea has hosts of 
enthusiastic friends and almost no ene- 
mies, but many critics. 

I am one of those who believe that the 
trade-composition theory is the greatest 
stabilizing influence that is found in the 
printing industry today. The only print- 
ers whom I have found to be antagonis- 
tic to the trade-composition scheme are 
those who, I believe, are mentally living 
in “the good old days,” and thus their 
sight is blurred, if not blinded, to the 
better days that are here now, as well as 
those that are to come. 

As new specialized machines and in- 
ventions have been perfected they have, 
as a matter of good business, been put 
to work by progressive printers. Almost 
any single department of the printing 
plant is therefore more complex in its 
operation—if it be an efficient competi- 
tive unit—than was the whole plant of 
not more than a decade ago. 

The overwhelming majority of em- 
ploying printers for years have agreed 
that the composing room is the most 
hazardous of all departments to manage 
profitably. Many printers are operating 
composing rooms today, not only with 
no hope whatever of making a profit on 
them, but with the thoroughly resigned 
expectation of continually taking a sub- 
stantial loss in this department. Natu- 
rally this loss must be deducted from the 
profit derived from operating other less 
hazardous departments if the printer ex- 
pects to remain in business. 

The trade-composition industry came 
into existence shortly after this condi- 
tion first manifested itself. Printers be- 
gan to buy their machine-typesetting 
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requirements from the plants which, by 
serving a number of printers, could prof- 
itably operate the typesetting machines. 
Then as rapidly as printers’ monthly 
typesetting purchases reached a point 
where these would be sufficient to pay 
the wages of a machine operator, many 
of them were induced to instal their own 
typesetting machines. But printers who 
installed the typesetting machines soon 
learned from the cost records that with 
metal investment and shrinkage, matrix 
investment, repairs and accessories, de- 
preciation, power, supervision, rent, in- 
terest on investment, light, and sundry 
other items—not to mention a good per- 
centage of unavoidable idle time of both 
machine and operator—their costs of 
producing machine typesetting in their 
printing plants were often double what 
they had been paying the trade printer. 


Not only that: In the meantime the 
trade-typesetting industry was growing. 
Some plants with a battery of machines 
and an extensive assortment of matrices, 
which a one- or two-machine plant could 
not expect to employ profitably, were 
serving the printer’s competitors. Thus 
the printer who used trade-composition 
service often had access to several ma- 
chines when—but only when—service 
to his client demanded it. 

Now the printer who depends entirely 
on trade-composition service can offer 
an extensive assortment of type styles. 
He need not incur the ill will of his cus- 
tomer and thus lose business because he 
is limited in this regard. He can give 
quick service, commanding a battery of 
machines and several men for only a 
few hours at a time without the worry 
and loss involved in hours when they 
might be idle. The printer pays only for 
the hours he actually uses, and the ma- 
chines in the trade-composition plant 
are kept consistently busy, through the 
law of averages, by other printers when 
he is not using them. 

Today the hand composing room in 
the average printing plant is no less a 
problem than the machines. Tons upon 
tons of type and accessory material are 
necessary if the printer would be able 
profitably to utilize his hand men, give 
good modern service, and be able prop- 
erly to set, within reasonable time lim- 
its, anything his presses can print. Due 
to the fact that this equipment must 
necessarily be limited to the use the 
printer can give it to keep his own 
presses running, much of it, because of 
style changes, becomes obsolete before 
it has justified the investment. 

The trade plant, by serving numerous 
printers, can and does more adequately 
cope with this problem. The printer who 
depends on trade-plant service usually 
has the advantage of almost unlimited 
typographic material, even though he 
needs it only for the occasional job. 
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A force of well trained, highly effi- 
cient men, carefully supervised, is of 
even greater importance. Payroll costs 
have mounted to the point where every 
unit of time must be made as productive 
as is humanly possible. Surprisingly few 
commercial-printing plants are able to 
get anything like a reasonable percent- 
age of chargeable hours in their own 
private composing rooms. The U. T. A. 
average costs and production records 
have consistently substantiated the fact. 
More nearly to approximate the ideal, 
many printers keep only a minimum 
working force which without possibility 
of doubt can be kept consistently busy 
with a high general percentage of charge- 
able hours, and send the balance of their 
composition to trade plants. Some far- 
sighted printers have entirely discarded 
their own composing rooms and are de- 
pending entirely on trade-plant service. 
Almost invariably these shops are show- 
ing a much greater progress than their 
competitors in the same locality. 

Ask the executive secretary of almost 
any local employing-printers’ associa- 
tion about the foregoing facts. It has 
been my pleasure to meet and know 
many secretaries. These men usually 
have access to the records in numerous 
plants in the locality in which they 
serve, and thus they get a perspective 
on these problems that few others pos- 
sess. I have yet to meet one of them who 
was not enthusiastic in recommending 
to his members the trade-plant idea. 

Trade composition invariably means 
brand-new type for every job. The best 
of mechanics are usually attracted by 
the trade plants. This is partially due to 
the fact that, in each locality, it is at the 
trade plant that they find the best of 
equipment, and an abundance of it, with 
which to work. Due to the efficiency that 
can be secured by trade-plant operation 
these plants often pay higher wages than 
printers and attract the best talent. 

It is true that trade plants have been 
criticized in some quarters on the qual- 
ity of their typography. However, much 
greater strides have been made in this 
regard, especially in the last five years. 
The trade-composition industry, as it 
exists today, is very much like the print- 
ing industry in this respect. Taking it as 
a whole, the printing industry is cer- 
tainly not without criticism as regards 
the art of typography. Inasmuch as the 
trade-composition industry serves the 
printing industry as best it can, it is 
quite obvious that there must be many 
trade plants which naturally cater to the 
needs of thousands of printers who de- 
mand mass production only. 
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There are comparatively few printing 
plants in the country which are known 
for unusual typographic ability. Fortu- 
nately this number is growing. I feel 
entirely safe in saying that the trade- 
composition industry is keeping pace 
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Our Competitors... 
Durn Their Picters! 


It irks most of 
us to realize that so many others 
are in the business we are in; some 
Vague Force from somewhere 
ought to kill off most of the com- 
petition, preserving us! How un- 
called for to kill us off! 


Some of us in business don’t 
know enough to hold a responsi- 
ble job elsewhere. Some of us 
have gone on for years adding 
nothing to our fitness; studying 
nothing, planning nothing, ex- 
pecting nothing—except that the 
VAGUE FORCE mentioned above, 
would somehowsweep others away 
in order to reward our perennial 
pudginess with perpetual prosper- 
ity.—Spinal Colyums. 
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Julian Wetzel, of the Keystone Press, Indi- 
anapolis, utilizes an item from the publica- 
tion of the Printing and Paper Foundation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, which he has cred- 
ited, as copy for one of the covers of his 
house-organ, The Keystone Press 


with this most desirable development. 
The great majority of typesetting in 
both printing plants and trade plants is 
today what is often termed as of “mine- 
run” variety. However, I know for a 
fact that much of the finest commer- 
cial typography produced in some of our 
cities comes from trade plants. Such 
plants of course employ expert typog- 
raphers to lay out and supervise work. 
As a matter of fact I am thoroughly 
familiar with localities where printers 
invariably designate trade-composition 
service in practically every case where 
really fine typography is desired. 

The trade-typesetting industry is well 
organized in a body known as the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Associa- 
tion. In most of our larger cities in the 
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United States and Canada there exist 
local association groups. The trade- 
composition industry is thus going to 
school in its meetings, district confer- 
ences, and conventions. These meetings, 
which occur at established intervals in 
various parts of the country, serve as 
clearing houses for the most advanced 
thought in the typesetting business. The 
association also publishes for its mem- 
bers a monthly publication, The Trade 
Compositor, which has as its purpose 
the promotion of association activities 
and the education of the industry in 
general. We can look forward to much 
progress in the near future. 

Time was when a few racks of type, 
used over and over again, and a proof 
planer or Washington hand press were 
all the equipment needed for the average 
printer’s composing room. Those were 
the days when help was inexpensive and 
hours were long. Speed, as we know it 
today, simply did not exist. Evolution 
in the printing industry was inevitable. 
The printer no longer designs and casts 
his own fonts of type, makes the paper 
he uses, and the ink, the engravings, 
and the electrotypes. These processes 
have developed into exacting scientific 
industries made possible by large-scale 
production and all commercial printers 
have been the benefactors. The printer 
has certainly lost none of his prestige 
because of the development of the bet- 
ter methods. The day is probably not 
too far distant when the printer will 
buy his typesetting as he buys his paper, 
ink, and engravings—from a specialist. 

The composing room of today needs 
many kinds of time- and labor-saving 
machines and a variety of type faces 
heretofore available only in a typefoun- 
dry catalog. Tons of display type and 
spacing material must await call on a 
moment’s notice. Things do move today, 
and the trade composing room marches 
in the front ranks of progress. 
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From Tree to Printed Page 
in 145 Minutes 


A test was recently made in Austria to 
decide in how short a space of time liv- 
ing trees could be converted into news- 
papers. At 7:35 a. M. three trees were 
cut down; at 9:34, the wood, having 
been stripped of bark, cut up, and con- 
verted into pulp, became paper, and 
passed from the factory to the press, 
whence the first printed and folded copy 
was issued at 10 A. M. In 145 minutes 
the trees had become newspapers.— 
From “The California Publisher.” 





“Type Was Made to Read,” the Constructive 
Slogan of This Type-Face Committee 


NE of the most urgent prob- 
lems that confront the print- 
ing industry of today, and 
particularly that branch of 

the industry devoted to ad composition, 
is a constructive policy with regard to 
the installation of new type faces. By 
“new” I do not mean exclusively “mod- 
ern” type faces; I mean all type faces 
that are newly cut and offered for the 
use of the printing industry. 

Years ago the master printer gave lit- 
tle thought to the matter of new type 
faces until the press makeready and idle 
time, because of the use of worn-out 
type, brought the matter to his atten- 
tion in a forcible manner and compelled 
replacement purchases. And in 
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from trips abroad, demanded with ever 
greater insistence the novel effects that 
had so astonished and delighted them 
while in Europe. And, since the printing 
industry does not operate in a vacuum, 
demand was followed by liberal supply. 
The ad typographers, engaged as they 
were in a highly competitive enterprise, 
fell all over themselves in their eager- 
ness to purchase complete and heavy 
fonts of every new type face which met 
the fancy of their “public.” No adver- 
tising-agency whim was too fantastic to 
be humored by typographic houses. 
This situation in itself would not be 
so terribly alarming if new type styles 
were of equal merit and deserving of use 





most cases “replacement” was 
the key to this whole type- 
purchase problem. 

An occasional type face, new 
in design, was brought out, and 
if it possessed merit or a little 
novelty it was generally in- 
stalled by the more progressive 
printers and afterward slowly 
filtered into composing rooms 
of the average printer as the 
face gained in popularity. I am 
relying on my memory of those 
tranquil days before the great 
war in stating that a new type 
face came out on an average of 
once a year, if that often. De- 
preciation figures on type of 25 
per cent—the customary basis 
for that material in accounting 
practice—was liberal indeed in 
those days, in the opinion of 
the writer of this article. 

Then came the influx of Eu- 
ropean art, design, and types 
held back as by a huge dam by 
the five-year rupture in world 
relations. At first it was a tiny 
trickle, but gradually it spread 
and assumed the proportions of 
a flood, or so it seemed to the 
printing trade, which viewed 
with bewilderment the strange 
conditions so suddenly forced 
upon it as well as upon other 
industries concerned with fac- 
tors of design. American adver- 
tising men and artists, fresh 


Type Was Made to Read 


By BERTON BRALEY 


“Type,” said the foreman, “was made to read, 
And that is a maxim it’s well to heed. 
For the printer frequently gets a start 
With a craze for ‘beauty,’ a bug for ‘art,’ 
Which holds him fast in a fearful gripe 
And keeps him trying mad stunts with type, 
With seventeen fonts and seventy styles 
And borders by thousands and rules by miles. 


“Type,” said the foreman, “was made to read, 
But the printer, oftentimes, in his greed 
For novel features and ‘class’ and ‘tone’ 
Forgets this fact he has always known 
And sends out work that is fine to see, 
As ‘smart’ and ‘natty’ as it can be, 
A job with a swagger and high-bred look— 
But hard to read as a Chinese book. 


“For art in printing is not the way 
Of wild extravagance, weird display, 
But rather the unobtrusive thrall 
Of type that gives you no shock at all, 
But draws your eyes to the page with zest 
And holds your mind to the thought expressed. 
We must keep ourselves to this simple creed: 
Type was made, and is meant, to read!” 


This poem, originally published in The Linotype Bulletin about 
twenty-five years ago and reprinted by courtesy of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, reflects current thought on matters 
typographical as it did then. The vogue of fancy and “‘distinc- 
tive” types, many so much so as to be illegible, is either a re- 
current evil or source of joy, depending on one’s viewpoint 


over somewhat near the same length of 
time, as was the case with the type 
faces of the pre-war period. Unfortu- 
nately the new faces are not all of equal 
merit. Even if they were, the great diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that advertisers, 
in their attempt to make their advertise- 
ments achieve distinction and stand out 
from the mass of advertising prevail- 
ing today, jump from novelty to novelty 
and cannot be persuaded to stick to any 
type faces for any length of time, re- 
gardless of inherent excellence. This in 
turn forces the printer to discontinue 
using types hardly six months old and 
with use-value wholly unimpaired. And 
as a result the law of diminishing re- 
turns sets in and the printer, if 
he would be honest with him- 
self, would make his deprecia- 
tion charge on type as high as 
75 per cent at least. 

Of course there is a favorable 
side to the picture. Typogra- 
phy has had its “face lifted,” 
has been given “a facial,” and 
in general has been freshened 
up to the point where a larger 
number of prospects has been 
created for the ad typographers 
and printers. But this angle, 
though it may be favorable, 
does not wholly compensate for 
the destruction of profits which 
is possible under the new con- 
ditions if these are allowed to 
operate unchecked. 

The situation has gradually 
developed to the point where 
constructive action on the part 
of the industry was necessary, 
and, since printers as a class 
are as intelligent as any other 
body of men, the action was 
forthcoming. At the last con- 
vention of the Advertising Ty- 
pographers of America it was 
decided that members should 
cease their lavish and uncon- 
sidered purchases of new type 
faces, and that a committee 
should be appointed to weigh 
the merits of new type faces 
as they came out and make rec- 
ommendations to the associa- 
tion at large in accordance with 
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a policy that would be of benefit both to 
the industry and to the advertiser. 

This committee has been organized as 
the National Board of Legible Type 
Faces for Advertising Purposes. Its per- 
sonnel consists of the following: 

‘Gordon C. Aymar, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, for the Art Directors Club; Wil- 
liam Reydel, Newell Emmett Company, for 
the American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies; E. G. Gress, the E. G. G. Service, for the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts; Ernst F. 
Detterer, Department of Printing Arts, Art 
Institute of Chicago, for the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts; E. G. Johnson, J. M. Bundscho, 
Incorporated; F. M. Farrar, the Typographic 
Service Company, and E. M. Diamant, E. M. 
Diamant Typographic Service, the last three 
for the Advertising Typographers of America. 

The purpose of this group is briefly 
described by its chairman, E. M. Dia- 
mant: “The board was formed to elimi- 
nate from the advertising pages types 
that are a hindrance to clear and legible 
reading, and at the same time to give 
the advertisers the best in type design. 
In the past few years, due to the trend 
of modern design, which took the coun- 
try by storm, anything which looked 
freakish, unreadable, without basic de- 
sign and reason, was called modernistic. 
The typefoundries of the world caught 
the spirit of the times and helped mud- 
dle up the type field by designing one 
freakish type face after another. 

“Out of this gamut of type faces the 
board will pick out the best and recom- 
mend the use of such to the advertisers 
of the country. By this step the mem- 
bers of the Advertising Typographers of 
America hope to be of intrinsic value 
to the users of type, by keeping the cost 
down and not cluttering up their shops 
with short-lived type, for which the ad- 
vertiser eventually has to pay. This 
board does not intend to stifle the inven- 
tive genius of the designer nor the type- 
founder, but from an economic point of 
view it will be well for all to work to- 
gether for the best result.” 

At first blush this looks like an at- 
tempt to make the lion and the lamb lie 
down together, but it is fair to assume 
that if the board acts intelligently it can 
be of benefit to advertisers as well as 
to association members. It cannot be 
doubted that mounting costs due to un- 
economic purchasing must inevitably be 
reflected in a higher price for the article 
sold—the chargeable hour cost. 

The association has wisely decided 
not to restrict purchases of borders and 
decorative material, as such material al- 
lows a great deal of latitude in individ- 
ual taste. It is not intended that all the 
printers should have exactly the same 
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standardized composing room. In any 
event such material is comparatively in- 
expensive. Protection is sought against 
the purchase of expensive material that 
becomes obsolete almost at once. 

It is to be hoped that the pendulum 
will not swing backward too far and let 
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typography slip into a rut of stagnation. 
The writer would view such an occur- 
rence as a calamity because there is un- 
doubted “kick” in the new type faces, 
and their intelligent handling yields a 
product which makes for the advance- 
ment of the printing industry. 





Sadag Process of Photogravure Is Now in 
Regular Use by Osborne Company 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


LL PRINTERS will surely be pleased 
A with the beautiful gradations of 
color shown in our frontispiece, 
furnished by the Osborne Gravure Com- 
pany, East Orange, New Jersey. Only 
printers can fully appreciate the tech- 
nical skill required to get such rich vio- 
lets, greens, orange, scarlet, browns, and 
blacks in three printings by mixtures of 
only yellow, red, and blue inks. It seems 
so few years since three-color printing 
was treated as a theory that would never 
be practical in printing; but here we 
have it demonstrated that the three- 
color idea is correct. Artists in particular 
will be most enthusiastic over this print, 
for here they have what they have long 
wished for: a method of reproduction 
of a water color retaining all the purity 
and brilliancy of colors on dull stock 
without a screen obtruding itself. 





There Is Poise in Good 
Letterheads 


r THE NAME of your firm is 

well regarded, it deserves to 

- be displayed on letterheads of 
fitting quality. To utilize paper 
and printing that falls below the 
standard expected of you is a 
form of thrift that may be given 
harsher interpretation. 

For your more important busi- 
ness correspondence there is no 
better letterhead made than one 
designed and printed and en- 
graved by The Press of King. 

Let us quote you on a sug- 
gested design and paper befit- 
ting the dignity of your business. 
You will find our prices are in 
keeping with the quality of work 
and no higher than is the same 
quality elsewhere. 











Advertisement from cover of house-organ 
published by the King Printing Company, 
situated at Bristol, Tennessee 


What interests the printer most is that 
no underlay or overlay is required in 
rotagravure printing. The delicate gra- 
dations of color are secured by the pho- 
tographers, retouchers, and etchers on 
the copper cylinders, so that the expert 
printer can get, without fear of break- 
down, any edition required, which with 
chromium-plated cylinders may run into 
hundreds of thousands. The paper is fed 
automatically in sheets, and when the 
presses are arranged in tandem there is 
no handling of the paper until after it is 
printed in three colors dry and without 
slipsheeting. It was in December, 1908, 
or twenty-one years ago, THE INLAND 
PRINTER printed the first rotagravure 
insert in four printings. It was a sensa- 
tion then, and copies of that issue were 
sought for in all lands. The wise wigs 
predicted that it was an impractical ex- 
periment. THE INLAND PRINTER had 
faith in it, and has printed more articles 
on the subject of rotagravure than any 
other publication. In fact, when Karl 
Klietsch, inventor of rotagravure, died, 
writers in every land turned to this 
journal for his biography. We are proud 
of the encouragement we have given to 
this most artistic method of color print- 
ing by showing inserts by Sadag from 
Geneva and Paris. Our present insert 
proves that it has at last reached here. 

The Osborne family, which controls 
the Osborne Gravure Company, has 
been engaged in printing activities for 
three generations, from the editorship 
of an Iowa newspaper through the de- 
velopment of the Osborne company’s 
calendar business, and later in found- 
ing the American Colortype companies. 
The business now known as the Os- 
borne Chromatic Gravure Company was 
established by Andrew G. Osborne and 
his brother, Edmund B. Osborne, who 
have purchased the rights for the Sadag 
process of photogravure in color for the 
United States and Canada. The com- 
pany is starting in the periodical field 
with the printing of the fine illustrations 
used in the magazine Fortune. 
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COST AND METHOD 


By WILLIAM R. ASHE 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furnished 























Administrative Expenses 

One item which has always been question- 
able in my mind is the prorating of general 
administrative expenses, also selling expense. 
On what basis would you prorate these ex- 
penses to plant departments ?>—Minnesota. 

The most satisfactory practice for the 
distribution of general administrative 
expense, and the most equitable one in 
burdening of factory departments, is to 
distribute overhead on a basis of total 
direct department costs. 

Some objection has been raised to this 
standard recommendation under the 
contention that the labor basis more ac- 
curately distributes the overhead to the 
manufacturing effort and printing oper- 
ations, but it must be remembered that 
machinery fixed expenses and other de- 
partment fixed and current expenses are 
just as much a part of factory depart- 
ment costs. The underlying theory is 
that the cost of an hour of presswork 
or linotype work is both a labor and 
machine cost an hour in which the labor 
element is sometimes the lesser part. It 
is easily seen that a large press costing 
$15,000 to $25,000, the investment ex- 
pense of which is a part of cost, should 
bear a larger proportion of overhead 
than a $5,000 press, and this necessity 
would be violated if the wages were the 
basis of overhead distribution. 

Selling expenses are more fairly ap- 
plied as a percentage on the materials 
and labor cost of a job instead of to the 
department costs for recovery through 
an increased all-inclusive cost, though 
for the average small printer the recov- 
ery of his selling expense is more safely 
made through the sold hour. 

Selling salaries and commissions are 
not included, as the ratio of selling sal- 
aries varies so much between houses of 
different character that it is almost im- 
possible to apply any averages except 
in groups according to classification. 

Yet the ratio of selling does have the 
effect of overshadowing other ratios to 
sales in any instance where selling ratio 
departs from average. For a plant where 
a large part of volume arises from out- 
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of-town business at an increased sales 
cost, the selling commissions might ra- 
tio 15 to 20 per cent, whereas the aver- 
age throughout the United States of all 
houses would be nearer 5 per cent. A 
resulting difference would be apparent 
between the office-salary ratio compari- 
son with average office ratios. The over- 
shadowing effect would be a lowering of 
your ratio for the office salaries to sales 
under the industry average, and a much 
higher selling ratio. All the other ratios 
would be proportionately affected. 

I would suggest that you order a copy 
of Elmer Koch’s cost-finding book, and 
get a copy of “Ratios for Printing Man- 
agement” from the United Typothetae 
of America office at Washington. Koch’s 
book will guide you as to proper ac- 
counting and cost procedure, and the 
ratio book will give you comparative 
data on typical financial relationships 
that should exist in the balance sheet 
and profit-and-loss statement. Both will 
be a big help to you in your work and 
to your firm in better management. 
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Strength 
and Character 


There’s a knack 
in putting punch 
into an advertising 
message without 
cheapening the 
product you are 
advertising. ... 
Willens makes 
type a dynamic 
speaker which 
gives you volume, 
clarity, tone, and 
distance. 


Willens 


TYPOGRAPHERS 
21 South 11th Street, Phila. 














S 
Panel from Willens type-specimen book 


Profits for 1930 

No doubt you have resolved to make 
1930 a more profitable year. But we 
would like to ask, How do you propose 
making good? Have you any very defi- 
nite idea how the finest results can be 
assured? If not, you’ll have to know 
something more about 1929 business 
than just the final net profit made. 

A thorough knowledge of 1929 profit 
factors, from a managerial point of view, 
will be of greatest importance to 1930 
realization of profit. Therefore making 
good in 1930 depends largely upon your 
answer to the question, What do I know 
about 1929 business? This measures 
your ability to make profits more worth 
while in the months ahead. 

Do you know the source of 1929 prof- 
its—where your money was made? Do 
you know what lies beneath a superfi- 
cial view of 1929 sales, expenses, and 
profit? Have you any knowledge of your 
potential profits in 1929 and 1930? Do 
you know why you did not realize these 
possibilities in 1930—what dissipated 
them? Can you place your finger on all 
the 1929 trouble spots? Do you know 
what 1929 costs were, and how to con- 
trol them in 1930? What is your present 
financial position in the light of typical 
industrial relationships, and is it favor- 
able in all respects? Do you know the 
necessity of assets employed, in matters 
of sales volume and necessary profit? 

We raise these questions for the rea- 
son that too many printers have been 
unable to realize even a fair market re- 
turn on investment, due almost entirely 
to a blind engagement of printing prob- 
lems without respect for an intelligent 
and scientific type of guidance. 

To make your management effective 
in 1930, you must know where you lost 
some of your possible profits in 1929. 
This knowledge will supplement your 
management, and through the interpre- 
tative and analytical view of just what 
happened last year you will be placed 
in a highly favorable position for the 
economic and efficient administration of 
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1930 business. Study 1929 costs, and if 
you haven’t any records for 1929 start 
keeping them for the current year just 
as a matter of your own benefit. 


Costing for Casting Machines 

Quite a few printing companies are 
treating different types of casting ma- 
chines as auxiliary hand-composition 
equipment in their cost-finding systems. 
Considerable controversy is being waged 
as to whether or not it is correct or prac- 
tical to treat a high-priced casting ma- 
chine in the same manner as you treat 
saw trimmers, proof presses, or other 
related hand-composition accessories. 

A general practice at present seems 
to be that of recording time for casting 
on certain of these machines as hand 


time on the compositor’s hand report, . 


which means that when costs of hand 
composition and machine composition 
are pooled an average cost is obtained. 
Obviously the result is an untrue cost 
for either hand or machine time. 

Under this method neither the cost of 
a hand nor machine hour is known, and 
the cost for hand composition is bur- 
dened more unfairly in event the casting 
machine is being operated at anywhere 
near the normal production which would 
economically absorb its fixed costs. 

We would not think of so treating 
the time of linotype or intertype ma- 
chines, since the investment usually ex- 
ceeds $5,000, influencing a much higher 
machine cost a chargeable hour than 
for an hour of hand time, even where 
production is normal on machines. 

In a particular shop where six hand 
men are employed and the investment 
runs about $2,000 a man, the fixed costs 
of rent, insurance, taxes, depreciation, 
and interest approximate $0.20 on a pos- 
sible hour, and at average hand produc- 
tivity of 60 per cent this fixed cost is 
$0.33 a chargeable hour. For a $5,000 
caster equipment the fixed costs run 
$0.48 for a possible machine hour (176 
hours to the month), and this cost at 
the very high productivity of 80 per 
cent would be $0.60 a chargeable hour. 

From this comparison there appears 
quite a differential, even at highest ma- 
chine productivity, between fixed costs 
for hand and for caster hours. If the 
caster production is low, around the 
average of from 331% to 50 per cent, 
then the increased fixed cost a charge- 
able hour of from $0.96 at 50 per cent 
time and $1.60 at 331% per cent results 
in a tremendous excess of fixed cost, or 
the difference between $0.33 for hand 
composition, and $0.96 up to $1.60 for 
machine composition, 
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In effect this might reveal, under con- 
ditions of normal production in hand 
department and very low production on 
machine, an actual cost rate of $3.40 
on 634 productive hand hours, and as 
much as $4.67, probably more, for 59 
productive machine hours. 

Is it progressive to burden every hour 
of handwork with from $0.15 to $0.25? 
Certainly it is not accurate costing to 
say that a job requiring 10 hours of 
hand time costs $36 to $38 for composi- 
tion whereas the actual cost is $34. 
Neither is it accurate to cost for a job 
requiring 5 hours hand and 5 hours ma- 
chine work at $36 or $38 while the ac- 
tual cost is over $40. 

The conclusion is that while it may 
be practical to recover the costs of both 
through use of an average rate, it is im- 
proper to figure costs for both at an 
average rate, since the productivity of 
the hand department is viewed as to 
its economy of labor turnover, and the 
economy of the machine investment on a 
basis of the productivity of the machine 
and not of the man who runs it. For a 
closer view of actual cost and for econ- 
omy and efficiency, let’s cost for all such 
machines in separate cost centers on a 
basis of the potential machine hours. 
Then we can tell how much it costs to 
carry the equipment and what the ac- 
tual burden is to cost for handwork. 


A Satisfactory System of 
Cost Finding 


I am thoroughly sold on the idea of an ac- 
curate cost-accounting system, but we haven’t 
one. This letter is to ask your advice as to the 
best system to instal in our office —IJndiana. 

Any system must be justified by its 
truthfulness, and consistency in this es- 
sential respect necessarily requires a 
certain respect for the accurate collect- 
ing of all facts pertaining to cost and 
operations. This demands in a funda- 
mental sense the accurate recording of 
job productive time, unproductive time, 
and a summary of all department time 
and department expenses each month. 

The Standard Cost-Finding System 
for Printers would, in my opinion, best 
serve your needs. Two or three months’ 
experience would enable you to distin- 
guish between the profitable and the 
unprofitable elements of your business, 
and I don’t believe you will find this 
system more complicated than others, 
for they are all built around the same 
methods and employ much the same 
clerical work in time-recording, book- 
keeping, and working out the monthly 
statements of departments costs and a 
daily summary of individual job costs. 
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Under this system a daily time report 
would be kept by each man in the shop, 
upon which his time would be recorded 
against various jobs worked on accord- 
ing to numbers given each job. This is 
no more work than putting the time 
down on the back of an envelope, which 
is the old incorrect method. The daily 
report records the workman’s full day, 
both chargeable time against jobs and 
unproductive time as well against non- 
chargeable time. Each day this time is 
entered on a monthly summary form, 
by departments, so that the total pro- 
ductive and non-productive hours, etc., 
may be known at the end of each month. 
In the office all direct expenses are dis- 
tributed at the end of the month on a 
cost-summary form to departments in- 
curring these expenses, and all overhead 
is distributed to the departments on the 
basis of the direct department expense 
cost. The total hours of each depart- 
ment divided into the department costs 
gives the department hour cost rate. 

When this hour rate is known, all ex- 
penses are recovered for each month by 
posting each day the amount of time 
used on individual jobs to an individ- 
ual job-cost form. Upon completion of 
work, charges are made for hours used 
in different departments at the deter- 
mined costs an hour for departments. 

All the commercial printing would be 
processed under a job number and each 
newspaper issue under a job number. 
For each job placed in the shop the 
office would make out a correspond- 
ingly numbered summary form to which 
all materials and time would be col- 
lected each day as the job is processed. 
These would have to be worked up each 
day in the office, and costs so deter- 
mined would serve as a practical guide 
in pricing or estimating. 

Would suggest that you go over the 
set of forms we are sending you and 
then write to the United Typothetae of 
America, Tower Building, Washington, 
for a treatise on the Standard Cost- 
Finding System for Printers. From this 
you and your bookkeeper can instal and 
work out the system very satisfactorily. 
You'll never regret it after you get the 
system operating and witness its worth. 


Again—the Proprietor’s Salary 

The article published in the Decem- 
ber issue under the title “What Should 
the Proprietor’s Salary Be?” was not in- 
tended to limit or fix in the proprietor’s 
mind the extent of his entire salary with- 
drawal, but calls attention to the fact 
that salaries in excess of certain eco- 
nomic percentages should. be: justified 
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out of higher than average profits and 
such excessive salary charged against 
profits instead of costs of operation. The 
reason for this is that an excessive salary 
would virtually be a split of profits. 

The figures set forth for entire front- 
office salaries do not include selling sal- 
aries and commissions paid to salesmen. 
This schedule should only be used for 
comparison of amount of salaries paid 
to office clerks, bookkeepers, and pro- 
prietors with averages given. The scale 
as published was prepared after consid- 
eration of average ratios of salaries to 
sales, and is set up in a graduating con- 
sistency as a guide to what the salaries 
should approximate or ratio to different 
volumes of sales. 

The December article was the occa- 
sion for many unanswerable questions, 
such as the following: 

1. What salaries do officials (not pro- 
prietors) draw in a firm doing $500,000 
worth of business? 

It is impossible to answer this with 
even an average answer for the reason 
that these salaries are included along 
with the total front-office salaries. Then, 
too, lesser or greater salaries are paid in 
different parts of the country. From bot- 
tom to top of the list, cost clerks’ and 
stenographers’ weekly salaries run from 
$20 to $35, bookkeepers’ from $40 up 
to $65, and accounting-office managers’ 
from $65 to $100. Salaries of officials 
usually run from $75 up. 

2. What are the net profits after de- 
preciation, interest, taxes, etc., on a 
$500,000 business? 

The U. T. A. book of ratios for 1928, 
on figures taken from twenty-nine firms 
falling within this classification, shows 
a net profit of 7.24 per cent. 
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3. How many people are usually em- 
ployed for this size of business and what 
are their salaries? 

Again we have to answer in averages 
from the ratio-book highlights. The av- 
erage in these twenty-nine plants was 
sixty employes in the mechanical de- 
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partments and fourteen in the front- 
office and sales departments. Average 
amount paid to each mechanical em- 
ploye was $1,722.19 for the year; but 
it must be remembered that a composi- 
tor might draw $3,000 whereas a bind- 
ery girl would only draw possibly $750. 


= 
Gaze at Good Equipment Through These 
Rose-Colored Glasses 


By DONALD A. HAMPSON 


CERTAIN Detroit firm offers a com- 
A plete service to those who buy 
such printing as catalogs and 
similar commercial work. The plant is 
not the largest in the city but it is one 
of the most progressive, all departments 
such as design, photographic, printing, 
binding, and so forth being unusually 
well equipped in every way. 

One thing the company has discov- 
ered in connection with good equipment 
is its effect on labor turnover. The firm 
found that its men got tired of looking 
at machinery and other equipment that 
had been around for years and years. 
The men may talk with other craftsmen 
about methods and machines—they see 
new equipment advertised in the trade 
journals; if their own plant does not 
keep up to date these men are prone to 
stray to one that does. And every really 
astute manager hangs on to a faithful 
employe as he does to his religion. 

That it pays to supply employes with 
the best of materials and the most mod- 
ern tools is shown by the figures this 
firm submits in relation to one depart- 
ment. In this department are six men, 
and they already had equipment enough 
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to “get by,” if they were to be guided 
by the equipment of other plants doing 
similar work. But the company decided 
to put in enough small equipment so 
that one man would never have to wait 
for another and to buy some of the lat- 
est devices offered, together with better 
means of housing tools and supplies. 
This outlay cost $2,200 and, according 
to the following schedule they gave me, 
it pays them handsomely. The sched- 
ule reads as follows: 
Interest at 6 per cent on $2,200 

invested $132.00 a year 
Annual depreciation, 20 per cent 440.00 a year 
Carrying charge a month...572+12=$48.00 

Figuring 25 days a month, of 8 hours each, 
this is a carrying charge of $1.92 a day, or 
$0.24 an hour. 
The charge for work in this de- 

partment is $2.75 an hour 
The men are paid an average of. 1.25 an hour 

$1.50 an hour 


Thus the shop gets $1.50 an hour to 
pay toward overhead, show the owners 
a profit, and pay for the keep of any 
extra equipment that may have been 
provided for the department. 

It will take 48-—1.50, or 32 such hours saved, 
to reimburse for the $2,200 of equipment 
mentioned. 

32 hours a month=1.28 hours a day=77 
minutes. 

77 minutes a day for 6 men is 13 minutes 
a man. 

13 minutes a day a man is 1.6 minutes an 
hour, which is the answer sought. 

“From that you may see that extra 
equipment and modern devices pay a 
mighty big return,” said the superinten- 
dent. “It’s the easiest way to conserve 
time that I know of. And you can do it 
by providing a surplus of furniture here, 
an extra graduate or two there, another 
bench saw, an automatic idler on some 
drive that slips. Even a beginner at this 
game could see where a man loses five 
minutes an hour, because he has to wait 
‘a second’ to use some tool or has to 
walk farther to get supplies inconve- 
niently placed. And you will notice, too, 
that we figure depreciation in about half 
the time most concerns do.” 





These Weekly Papers Wield Influence With 


Farmers by Printing Farm News 


COUNTRY newspaper often in- 
fluences the agriculture of its 
community more than the ed- 
itor himself realizes. Printing 
local farm news, not national news or 
inspiring editorials, is what really does 
the work. About three years ago one of 
the country’s outstanding county farm 
agents, F. E. Fuller, resigned to set him- 
self up in business as a farm manager in 
Bloomington, Illinois, where he now has 
some forty farms under his direction. 
He asserts emphatically that the coun- 
try weekly is a force for better agricul- 
ture. His assurance might be discounted 
if it were displayed by a country pub- 
lisher; but Fuller is not a publisher. 

“Just how effective country weeklies 
are in building for better agriculture,” 
he states, “was proved to me when I was 
the county farm advisor in Marshall- 
Putnam counties, Illinois, where, largely 
because of the support received from the 
Lacon Home Journal, the Henry News- 
Republican, and two or three other 
weeklies, it was possible to increase the 
consumption of agricultural limestone 
over 1,000 per cent in three years. In 
the same length of time both counties 
were for the most part shifted over to a 
different and more profitable type of 
corn. Those farmers who opposed the 
change, after reading news items about 
it week after week in their local news- 
papers, gradually fell into line and un- 
consciously put the program into effect 
as though it had been their own.” 

Mr. Fuller concludes: “I cannot con- 
ceive of an effective program for rural 
betterment without the hearty support 
of the country press. The country news- 
paper man himself does not realize how 
important his paper is to the agriculture 
of his community. There is no other 
force quite so vital.” 

All the knowledge of better farming 
that is spread abroad throughout the 
land by the codrdinated agencies of sci- 
entific agriculture is, after all, only a 
small part of that which is really put 
into use. As one leader in experiment- 
station fieldwork expressed it: “I doubt 
if we reach directly more than 10 per 
cent of the farmers we influence. We try 
to make contacts with leaders in each 
community, and let them do the rest.” 
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By JOHN H. MILLAR 


The knowledge that passes from these 
leading farmers to neighbors and friends 
nearby is the bulk of all scientific agri- 
cultural knowledge used in farm opera- 
tions today. Because a country weekly, 
simply by printing news of what the 
local farm bureau and the leading farm- 
ers of each community are doing, oc- 
cupies such an important role in this 








E. E. TAYLOR 


Spends one or two days a week in 
summer out among his subscribers, 
taking renewals, gathering news, and 
making friends for the Star-Clipper 




















final and crucial stage of disseminating 
knowledge of better farming, it affects 
agriculture profoundly. 

The country weekly circulates usually 
within a single county. Its editor makes 
an effort to reach and influence substan- 
tially the same individuals as does the 
county farm agent, and codperation be- 
tween the two naturally follows. Coun- 
try weeklies, therefore, are more than 
just newspapers. They are in a very real 
sense agricultural publications as well. 

If we were to list the three main 
groups of papers alongside the three 
main groups of farm journals, the coun- 
try weekly would be found in each, as 
shown in the following list: 

NEWSPAPERS FARM JOURNALS 
1. Metropolitan dailies 1. National papers 


2. Small-city dailies § 2. State papers 
3. Country weeklies 3. Country weeklies 


Whether or not the country weeklies 
proffer advice on better farming is not 
important. Too much advice is given to 
the American farmer anyway. The main 
consideration is that they publish actual 
news of agriculture as it is carried on in 
a given small community where people 
know each other personally. News is 
facts. Facts are more potent than com- 
ment or advice. 

Jim Smith, let us say, raises ninety 
bushels of corn to the acre on a forty- 
acre field. The local paper runs a five- 
line item about it. Friends stop Jim on 
the street in town next Saturday evening 
and ask how he did it. He offers a few 
tips to each. A thousand government 
bulletins on corn culture sent out from 
Washington, D. C., might have less in- 
fluence on next season’s corn crop in 
that county. News does it—local farm 
news in a local country paper. 

Such news is like gossip. It is interest- 
ing, easy to remember, and easy to re- 
peat, because it has to do with known 
personalities. Until the time comes when 
men and women stop to chat about in- 
ternational relations instead of personal 
relations, or to relate legislative discus- 
sions instead of “He said —” and “I 
said —,” country newspapers will con- 
tinue to wield power over agriculture 
wherever they put local farm news into 
circulation. To shear them of this power, 
human nature must first be changed. 

I have picked four outstanding coun- 
try weeklies, one each in Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Colorado, and propose 
to relate briefly how each influences 
agriculture beneficially in its territory. 
These four papers are far above the av- 
erage. Few have accomplished as much 
as they have. They illustrate strikingly 
what can be done by a country editor 
who once realizes, as few editors ever 
do, what influence over agriculture the 
country press wields. 

In Tama County, Iowa, an alfalfa 
program by which acreage was increased 
from 20 to 3,500 in five years was suc- 
cessful, says Z. R. Mills, county agricul- 
tural agent, because of the codperation 
which the local farm bureau received 
from three country weekly newspapers, 
main publications in a county that is 
without dailies: the Toledo Chronicle, 
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the Tama News-Herald, and the Traer 
Star-Clipper. Without their aid the pro- 
gram could never have been put over, 
is the statement by Mr. Mills. 

The last of these, the Traer Star- 
Clipper, with a paid-in-advance circula- 
tion of 3,700, is published in a town of 
only 1,400 total population. In both 
1927 and 1928 it was adjudged by the 
National Editorial Association the “best 
weekly newspaper in the United States.” 

For many years E. E. Taylor, pub- 
lisher of this big weekly, has been in 
the habit of going out personally to visit 
farms and villages where his paper cir- 
culates. “I take my car,” he says, “and 
spend one or two days in the country 
each week in summer when the weather 
and roads are good. I cover seventy-five 
to ninety miles a day and collect from 
350 to $80 each trip, for the most part 
in subscription renewals. 

“Several things are accomplished by 
these trips: I get some new names where 
[ can find anyone who is not taking the 
paper already. I induce any whose sub- 
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SCHUYLER L. 


ARSHALL 


Constantly advocates meetings of the 
business men and farmers as a means 
of mutual progress, and he has won 
considerable attention and praise for 
the success of his efforts in 
this direction 
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scriptions have lapsed to renew. I call 
on those whose time will be up in a 
month or less and get renewals. I gather 
much farm news for our farm page. I 
get news items, want ads, and sale ads. 
Frequently I secure a story of some old 
settler or of some unusual occurrence. 
In addition I get acquainted and keep 
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acquainted with my subscribers, which 
seems to please them. An editor or pub- 
lisher himself can do twice as much in 
this line as any agent he can secure.” 

In three townships, having together 
312 farmers, the Traer Star-Clipper has 
312 subscribers—100 per cent coverage, 
a publisher’s dream come true! 

Second of the four picked weeklies is 
the Clinton County Republican-News, 
St. Johns, Michigan, one of the two or 
three largest weeklies in the Bay State. 
Its publisher, Schuyler L. Marshall, be- 
lieves in personal contact with farmers 
just as Mr. Taylor does, but directs his 
efforts also to bringing about contacts 
between business men of St. Johns and 
farmer-customers of the neighborhood. 

Mr. Marshall has consistently urged 
the holding of business men’s meetings, 
not exclusively in town, but in grange 
halls, churches, schoolhouses, and other 
convenient places in the county, with 
farmers of each neighborhood invited as 
guests to meetings held there. To be 
sure, this is no new idea. Rotary and 
Kiwanis do it in many places. It merely 
happens that in St. Johns, Michigan, the 
plan, backed by a strong country news- 
paper, has been unusually successful. 

“At the time that the meetings were 
started, in the winter of 1925-26,” says 
C. L. Burton, the country agricultural 
agent, “there was considerable friction 
between town and country people, due 
to misunderstandings of one kind or an- 
other. But all the meetings went over in 
great shape. The feeling, I believe, has 
entirely disappeared, or very nearly so.” 

Addressing a joint meeting of busi- 
ness men and farmers in the winter of 
1927, Burt Wermuth, editor of a Mich- 
igan farm paper, said: “In all my travel- 
ing about this and other states I have 
never witnessed anything like this. You 
farmers around St. Johns and you busi- 
ness men of St. Johns have broken down 
the barriers that once separated town 
and country. It’s a great thing. You are 
to be congratulated.” 

Of various activities, which can be 
loosely categoried as “community proj- 
ects,” to which Mr. Marshall and his 
paper have bent their energies at one 
time or another, the biggest and most 
outstanding was the Clinton County 
Memorial Hospital, completed early in 
1927 at a cost of $172,000. This hos- 
pital was an unadulterated newspaper 
project, born, fostered, and then worked 
through to completion mainly by news- 
paper promotion. Mr. Marshall not only 
collected the money, but, as treasurer of 
the project, disbursed it. This achieve- 
ment won first place for the Republican- 
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News in 1927 in a “greatest community 
service” contest, held annually by a na- 
tional association of newspaper men. “I 
confess that I am a bit proud of it,” Mr. 
Marshall writes, “and am getting my 
satisfaction in frequent visits to the in- 
stitution, where already a thousand of 
my Clinton County neighbors and sub- 
scribers have been patients.” 

At Aledo, the county seat of Mercer 
County, Illinois, is published the Times 








HERSCHEL J. BLAZER 
Employs a full-time agricultural field 
man to stimulate rural prosperity and 
thus indirectly to benefit the Times- 

Record through the county’s 
increased progress 




















Record, a third outstanding country 
weekly which likewise prospers through 
maintaining personal contacts with the 
farmers. Herschel J. Blazer, the editor, 
does this in still another way: He em- 
ploys a full-time agricultural field man. 

The story of how the Times Record, 
the second largest weekly in Illinois, has 
built up a circulation of 5,525, though 
published in a town of only 2,231 peo- 
ple and a county of only 18,800, is in 
large part a story of aggressive leader- 
ship to improve farm conditions, espe- 
cially local markets for farm products. 

Over a quarter of a century ago, long 
before farm bureaus and the rest of our 
great agricultural extension system had 
their birth, the paper started to advo- 
cate consistently the policy of diversi- 
fying the agriculture of Mercer County 
from straight grain farming to the feed- 
ing of grain to livestock. It regularly 
published news stories of the results ob- 
obtained by those farmers who put the 
new ideas into practice. 

Persistent effort on the part of this 
paper has helped make Mercer County 
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one of the leading livestock counties of 
Illinois, with more pure-bred Aberdeen 
Angus cattle than has Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, and so many pure-bred swine 
herds of all leading breeds that often as 
many as fifty public auction sales of 
breeding stock are held in a single year. 
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W. O. Peak, Jr., farm field man, is 
charged with the important duty of see- 
ing that pure-bred cattle and hogs are 
kept moving in Times Record territory. 
He regularly helps the breeders organize 
and conduct auction sales, which occur 
in such numbers that their reputation 
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The farm-news page of the Lacon Home Journal, a weekly wielding considerable influence 
among the farmers of Marshall and Putnam counties, Illinois 


Commercial pork-producing herds have 
increased to such an extent that the 
county now has more hogs to the square 
mile than any other in the state. 

In concentrating its efforts on this 
practical plan of building up a strong, 
dependable local marketing system for 
the breeder-producers, the Times Record 
demonstrates how not merely the edi- 
torial columns of a country weekly, but 
advertising columns as well, can be made 
to serve agriculture. The paper’s deeds 
in this field come close to being unique. 


and drawing power now extend far into 
Iowa and throughout Illinois. Even dur- 
ing the years 1922 to 1927, when de- 
mand for pure-bred swine for breeding 
purposes was limited and unreliable in 
many sections of the country, the news- 
paper-sponsored sales of Mercer County 
continued regularly and returned fair 
average prices to sellers season after sea- 
son. The Times Record, so Mr. Peak has 
computed, now carries more livestock 
and farm-sale advertising than does any 
other weekly in the United States. Be- 
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cause it does, farmers of Mercer County 
have more money to spend. 

In the past three or four years this 
influential weekly has turned its ener- 
gies to dairy and poultry development. 
The milk-cow population of Mercer 
County has doubled since 1925. Kraft- 
Phenix now has one plant at Aledo. A 
hatchery with a 52,000-egg incubator 
has recently located there. The result of 
these various developments, in all of 
which the newspaper had a hand, is that 
there is now increased competition be- 
tween local buyers of milk, eggs, and 
poultry. Not only are greatly increased 
supplies of these products going to mar- 
ket, but local prices for them are aver- 
aging substantially higher. 

How worthwhile it is, merely from the 
dollars-and-cents point of view, for a 
country newspaper to “play” agricul- 
ture is strikingly illustrated once more 
by the Colorado Springs (Colo.) Farm 
News, fourth and last of the outstand- 
ing weeklies to be mentioned here. In 
just twelve years this paper has grown 
from a small political organ of 350 “‘pay- 
if-you-want-to” distribution to a mod- 
ern sixteen-page weekly, largest in its 
state, with a sworn paid-in-advance cir- 
culation amounting to 3,021. 

Its field does not appear to be as fer- 
tile as the fields of Iowa, Michigan, and 
Illinois. Many locations are seemingly 
much more favorable for the develop- 
ment of genuine country weeklies than 
is the dry-farming mountain country 
around Colorado Springs. As a matter 
of fact, John N. Green, the man respons- 
ible, did not pick the location because 
it excelled all others. He picked it be- 
cause he was there and wanted to stay 
and work. So effective have his efforts 
been that his weekly, locally called “the 
farmers’ Bible,” now gets the same rate 
on advertising as do two daily papers of 
double or more circulation with which it 
competes in a tourist city of 32,000. 

The paper is a success because it is so 
genuinely what its name indicates— 
Farm News. To maintain personal con- 
tact with farmers Mr. Green has a corps 
of sixty rural reporters, trained to write 
as he wants them to. Neighborhood gos- 
sip is discouraged, he tells us, but the 
importance of actual news happenings, 
such as weddings, births, deaths, new 
buildings, outstanding farm crops, and 
other farm achievements, is stressed. 
One significant observation he makes is 
that it is wise for a country editor to 
place reporters right inside local farm 
marketing codperatives. As such codp- 
eratives, under the aggressive encour- 
agement of Alexander Legge and his 
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farm board, continue to grow in impor- 
tance, this advice tends to become of 
greater importance. Papers and codp- 
eratives both gain when it is followed. 

An interesting development in Colo- 
rado Springs, showing what can hap- 
pen when farmers’ appetites for news 
are whetted and their interest in each 
other is stimulated, is the Colorado 
Springs Farmers’ Luncheon Club, which 
recently completed the first year of its 
existence. Commenting on the club’s 
experience, its founder and president, 








JOHN N. GREEN 
Has found that full coverage of farm 
news is much appreciated and sustains 
active interest in his paper’s columns 























M. M. Sinton, a leading dairy farmer, 
said recently: “This club was put for- 
ward to do for farmers what Rotary and 
other clubs do for business men. But I 
doubt if it would be a success without 
the hearty support it gets from the Colo- 
rado Springs Farm News, which reports 
meetings so fully and carries advance 
notices of speakers, subjects, dates.” 
Summing up, these four weeklies all 
seek and publish a great deal of local 
news of farms and farmers. All get it by 
personal contact either on the part of 
the editor or his representatives or both. 
Just how effective the publication of 
such news has been in stimulating bet- 
ter farming in those counties it is of 
course impossible to say with exacti- 
tude. Agriculture of the communities in 
which these papers circulate, like the 
papers themselves, is above average. 
Tama County, so its county agent 
says, ranks tenth in the state of Iowa in 
corn, and second in cattle and hogs. 
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Mercer County, Illinois, in spite of its 
small size, is one of the main livestock- 
producing counties of the United States. 
Clinton County, Michigan, has a co- 
operative livestock-shipping association 
which led 250 other associations in the 
state of Michigan as to volume of sales 
in 1928. Agriculture around Colorado 
Springs, especially in dairying and dry 
farming, has gone ahead rapidly in re- 
cent years. For all these achievements 
some credit goes to newspapers whose 
methods we have examined; but how 
much can hardly be stated. 

Country newspapers are an effective 
force in bringing to pass farm relief. 
Like President Hoover, they endeavor 
mainly to help farmers help themselves. 
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Like President Hoover, they deal mainly 
in facts. They wield influence, not by 
giving advice, but by printing the news. 
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Book on Costs Published in 
Italian Language 


“How to Figure Costs in a Printing 
Office,” one of the several books pub- 
lished by the Porte Publishing Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, has recently been 
translated into Italian and is being very 
warmly received by all members of the 
printing industry in Italy. This text on 
costs has been officially approved by the 
national organization of Italian print- 
ers, and is enjoying a wide sale. 


Just Bid Them “A Merry Xmas!” 


By ROBERT L. COOK 


URING each succeeding Yuletide 
D opportunity comes knocking at 
the doors of certain misdirected 
clergymen, and of uncertain persons who 
believe that their pens are mightier than 
the sword of Damocles, to release a wail 
over the growing tendency to employ 
the abbreviation “Xmas” for “Christ- 
mas.” In the opinion of some it is merely 
bad taste; in the eyes of others it is little 
short of blasphemy. 

In the Proofroom department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for April a gentleman 
from Indiana sought a preference be- 
tween “A Xmas” and “An Xmas,” the 
one or the other having been used in an 
advertisement. The Proofroom’s re- 
sponse, which “passed the buck” to the 
Gentle Reader, might suffice if it were 
at all possible for the writer to antici- 
pate the reader’s whim as he read. Obvi- 
ously, the G. R. is a numerous person, 
and what percentage of him will pro- 
nounce “Exmas” or which part of him 
will prefer to say “Christmas” seems 
more than rather problematical. Though 
fully aware of a limited experience, the 
present writer ventures the testimony 
that he has yet to hear any one say 
“Exmas,” nor would he suggest that this 
fact alone would constitute sufficient 
reason for printing “A Xmas.” 

However, there are other quite con- 
clusive reasons why “an Xmas” appears 
to be entirely without any authority. 
“Xmas” has already been alluded to as 
an abbreviation, and it is nothing else 
but. As it is used in the abbreviation, the 
character X is not the third from the 
last letter of the English alphabet; it is 
the Greek letter chi, the characters being 
identical in form. The Greek spelling of 


“Christos” is chi, rho, iota, sigma, tau, 
omicron, sigma (XPI{TOS). This is 
the word from which the English word 
Christ is derived. The Greek letter X 
enjoys good authority as an abbrevia- 
tion for the word Christ. Ecclesiastic 
architecture abounds in the examples of 
‘such usage during every century since 
the Christian era. The churches of many 
denominations, more especially those of 
the Episcopalian and Catholic faiths, 
offer countless examples; as do also the 
Christian sepulchers of many lands. 

Often the Greek letter rho, which is 
in form a counterpart of our English 
letter P, is combined with the Greek X 
in a monogram known architecturally 
as the Monogram of Christ or some- 
times as the chi-rho. If there is anything 
sacrilegious in the use of such abbrevia- 
tion in designating the Savior, then the 
beautiful tombs of the Renaissance are 
for the most part profane. 

The word Jesus also is frequently ab- 
breviated: Witness the paintings and 
the sculptures of the Crucifixion, where- 
in the letters I. N. R. I. are inscribed 
above the Savior’s head, abbreviating 
the Latin inscription as described in St. 
John, 19: 19: “And Pilate wrote a title, 
and put it on the cross. And the writing 
was, Jesus of Nazareth the king of the 
Jews.” Do these hyper-critics suffer a 
brainstorm when they view such a paint- 
ing or sculpture? Or are their paroxysms 
excited only by the word Xmas during 
the one season when all the rest of the 
world is in a merry mood? 

Merry! There’s an idea for the Gen- 
tleman from Indiana: Don’t say merely 
“A Xmas,” or even “An Xmas.” Just 
simply say “A Merry Xmas!” 





Many Colors and | Tints Can Be Developed 
From Six Simple Hues With Certainty 


PPRECIATING the potentialities of 
some system of color-mixing 
whereby a printer can obtain 
a maximum number of colors 

from simple mixtures of a few, this mag- 
azine has chosen to sponsor the plan de- 
vised by Harry S. Thompson, of St. 
Paul. The chart shown opposite is the 
result of Mr. Thompson’s idea, and it 
has been worked out for THE INLAND 
PRINTER and its readers under the di- 
rection of Emory C. Andrews, of Philip 
Ruxton, Incorporated, who is widely 
known and generally recognized as one 
of America’s leading colorists. It is not 
only decidedly interesting and educa- 
tional but a practical aid which readers 
use profitably month in and month out. 

To printers located in places where 
there are no ink supply houses, to those 
—anywhere—called upon to turn out 
work on such short notice and in such 
small quantities as to make it inadvisa- 
ble to go to an inkmaker, and to those 
who want to carry in stock a minimum 
amount of ink, this chart will often 
prove a veritable godsend. 

The six colors in the first horizontal 
row, numbered one to six, with white 
and black, are the basis of the system. 
These the printer purchases from his 
inkmaker. As will be noted, the six hues 
include (1) a bright lemon yellow, ex- 
tremely useful for mixing; (2) Persian 
orange; (3) a bright and generally use- 
ful red; (4) a lustrous deep red; (5) a 
clean dark blue; (6) a purplish blue, 
deep and rich, with a reflex cast. Beau- 
tiful and useful in themselves, the espe- 
cial significance of this sextet of hues is 
the wide range of good colors which may 
be developed from them. The remain- 
ing colors of the chart are mixtures of 
those in the numbered and basic row— 
with in some instances, of course, black 
and white—proportions of each princi- 
pal color in the mixed one being in each 
instance stated. While it is obvious that 
these but scratch the surface of the pos- 
sibilities, and that modifications may be 
made almost without limit, the colors 
represent a sufficient range to care for 
a large proportion of the needs of any 
typographic printer. Having the six col- 
ors, a printer is prepared to go to press 
with almost any conceivable item of job 
printing without the delay incident to 
ordering suitable colors of ink. 
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The chart may often be utilized to ob- 
tain the customer’s approval of a color 
in advance of placing the job on the 
press and thereby obviate delays. With 
the proportions of the basic colors in a 
mixture given, the desired color can 
then be made up quickly, much more so, 
indeed, than without such a chart to go 
by. Even though, for instance, modifica- 
tions may seem necessary, they can be 
more surely and quickly achieved with 
something like this guide to follow than 
without. If, for instance, a light purple 
somewhat “warmer” than the one in the 
bottom row is desired, the proportion of 
red in the mixture should be increased. 
However, maximum efficiency in the use 
of the chart will result from choosing as 
far as possible colors that are shown. 
The certainty of achieving exact hues 
shown, or near enough for all practical 
purposes, depends, of course, on the ac- 
curacy of mixing. The facilities for ac- 
complishing this by weight or measure 
should therefore be set up. 

While, of course, the chart is so plain 
as to speak for itself, and provides the 








A Minute Color Sermon 


Man is ever seeking that which adds to 
his comfort, and abhors the things which 
tend to irritate and annoy. 

In merchandising, the selection of suit- 
able colors should be regulated by three 
considerations: The article we are selling ; 
safety pins or steamships, tomato soup or 
cosmetics. To whom we appeal—men or 
women, children or corporations. Man- 
ner of presentation—posters or periodi- 
cals, catalogs or containers. 

In the field of outdoor advertising 
where colors are viewed from swiftly 
moving carriers large, vivid areas carry 
the greatest influence. This same selec- 
tion would not be desirable in a catalog 
or other literature where the attention is 
of much greater duration. 

Artistic packages are a composite of 
design, contour, and color fitness. 

Color is a stimulant, but beware of 
over-stimulation. 

In these times when everything seems 
aglow with color, distinction is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to achieve. 

To be fortified with the knowledge of 
basic rules governing the process of color 
selection simplifies matters and leads 
around the pitfalls. 

Do not assume that these rules are in- 
tricate and too complex. Give your prob- 
lems efficient counsel. 

Harry V. MarsHALL 




















means for more intelligently working up 
colors which are not shown, attention to 
certain considerations is desirable. As 
will be seen, a light and a dark red are 
included in the set of six colors. Lighter 
or more yellowish reds can be made by 
adding Persian orange (No. 2) to flame 
red (No. 3), while darker or more bluish 
reds result from adding a very small 
amount of the reflex blue (No. 6) to 
fast red (No. 4). A variety of browns 
can be made by adding a touch of black 
to any one of the reds or Persian orange. 
Different degrees of chrome yellow are 
made by adding varying amounts of 
Persian orange to lemon yellow. 

Equal parts of Milori blue (No. 5) 
and lemon yellow (No. 1) will make a 
very dark green. To make lighter greens 
add a larger proportion of yellow; for 
instance, five parts of lemon yellow to 
one part of Milori blue makes a good 
medium green. The greens may be given 
an olive cast by adding a touch of the 
orange. To obtain a sky blue add Milori 
blue to white with a touch of yellow. 

Helpful as this guide is in mixing dif- 
ferent hues, it is no less so in the case 
of tints and grays, illustrated respec- 
tively in the two vertical rows of the 
upper section. In the case of tints it 
seems needless to state that, if a value 
between that of the first (upper) circle 
and the second in the first vertical row, 
for instance, is desired, the proportion 
of white in the mixture should be varied 
accordingly. The same applies to shades 
where black is added to the hue, as indi- 
cated in the two circles below No. 2. 
While dark tones or shades are obtained 
as a rule by adding a small portion of 
black, the more black the darker the 
tone, a yellow shade is best made by 
adding purple instead of black to the 
yellow. In making the tints one should 
always start with the white and add the 
color in small amounts until the desired 
depth of tint is obtained. 

Various degrees of neutral gray are 
obtained by the mixture of black and 
white. A middle gray, fifty parts of 
white to one of black, is shown in the 
lower right-hand corner of the chart. 
Beautiful soft colors such as blue-gray 
(two circles above and two below No. 
5), green-gray, red-gray, drab, stone, 
lead, pearl, etc., require only the addi- 
tion of a little color to the neutral gray. 








THE RUXTON MIXING CHART 


Based on 6 Colors Sok 
1 part No. 2 bg as 1 part No. 5 
30 parts White No.1 Process Yellow es 100 parts Gray 
No.2 Persian Orange | 
No.3 Flame Red 
No.4 Dk. Fast Red 
No.5 Milori Blue 
1 part No. 2 No.6 Reflection Blue ae 1 part No. 5 
9 parts White White Black 50 parts Gray 


No. 5 


50 parts No. 2 1 part No. 5 
1 part Black Tints and Shades Color Grays 9 parts Gray 
may be made of may be made of 
each Color as each Color as 
indicated with indicated with 
No. 2 No. 5 


10 parts No. 2 1 part No. 5 
1 part Black 5 parts Gray 


No.1 





2 parts No. 1 2 parts No. 2 2 parts No. 3 70 parts No. 4 20 parts No. 4 
1 part No. 2 1 part No. 3 1 part No. 4 1 part No. 6 1 part No. 6 





GREENS 


1 part No. 5 1 part No. 5 1 part No. 5 ; Lae 1 


25 parts No. 1 5 parts No. 1 1 part No. 1 2 parts No. 2 








BROWNS PURPLES 


40 parts No. 3 10 parts No. 3 10 parts No. 3 1 part No. 4 1 part No. 4 1 part Black 
10 parts No. 1 10 parts No. 1 1 part Black 1 part No. 6 1 part No. 6 50 parts White 
1 part Black 1 part Black 100 parts White 1 part White 


a 








Interesting facts about this helpful chart of colors and inks and how it may be used 
to advantage are contained in the article appearing on the opposite page. Read it 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems,in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 























Two Colors in One Impression 


In the near future we are going to press with 
a two-color job of hairline register. We want 
to run the two colors at the same time. There 
will be about six to eight inches of blank space 
between the two colors. How can I prevent 
the two colors from mingling without cutting 
the rollers? I know the correct thing to do is 
to prevent the angle rollers, in fact, all rollers, 
from making any side motion, but just how is 
this done on the Miehle No. 3? I have done it 
on the Kelly, which is very simple. In the case 
of the angle rollers, how would it be to take 
out one roller and in its place put the vibrator 
socket (on the one end) and bring the remain- 
ing roller socket to where the vibrator socket 
originally was? This, of course, means getting 
along with two rollers less, but the form has 
no solids. The form rollers I have not yet 
looked over, but please give me some infor- 
mation on them, too. 

On one end of the sheet will be the com- 
plete black form, on the other the complete 
red. Instead of swinging the sheet for a com- 
pleted copy I intend to transpose the forms in 
order to assure myself of exact register. Is this 
not better? There are 50,000 copies to be 
printed. Do you think six or eight inches be- 
tween the two forms will prevent the colors 
mingling during a whole day’s run? Would 
printing red over black and black over red 
necessitate using transparent inks, that is, half- 
tone or process inks? The red is solid and the 
black is a halftone over the red, or vice versa, 
giving a brocaded effect of velour furniture. 


Advise that you carefully figure the 
cost of one set of electros, which will 
enable you to run the job in the ordinary 
way two-up, against the cost of running 
it in the way you outline by transposi- 
tion of forms, two makeready opera- 
tions, and cutting down the vibration of 
rollers. You will need good distribution 
of ink on this job, especially since one 
color is a solid and it prints over the 
other. Submit proofs and sample of pa- 
per to your inkmaker. Print the red over 
the halftone black, using a transparent 
process red. You do not state the size 
of the form. If possible, it might be 
more economical to run the job four-up 
in the ordinary manner. 

If, after figuring the cost, it is decided 
to print in the manner proposed, you 
will need a fountain divider, and per- 
haps you may have to split the form 
rollers. You will have to be on your 


guard against the streaky inking of the 
form if you cut the vibration down too 
much. On the form rollers push nut back 
in slide as far as it will go to stop the 
lateral motion of the steel vibrator; and 
to stop the lateral motion of the compo- 
sition vibrators put washers on them. 
This, you understand, is one of those 
makeshifts best avoided if there is an 
easier way to solve the problem, and in 
this case it seems to be a set of elec- 
tros, which may save you a lot of grief. 


Lockup Furniture 


In locking up four electros on wood, each 
about 5 by 7 inches, for a cylinder job press 
run, I use short pieces of metal furniture, one 
in the center of foot, one in the center of head, 
and one near each of the four corners on the 
sides of each page, together with a few leads 
for position and register. I claim this makes 
registering easier, gives each page a separate 
lockup, and minimizes the chances of the fur- 
niture working up. The pressman objects to 
this style of lockup, insisting on full-length 
furniture. Recently a quoin pulled out and 
smashed a cut after a week’s run, during which 
period the pressman had tightened the quoins 
a couple of times. I claim the quoins should be 
tightened daily. Which is correct ? 

While the more common arrangement 
is to use furniture at the sides a trifle 
longer and at the head and foot a little 
shorter than the width of the page, or to 
use furniture longer on all sides laid out 


to form four “L’s,” 


if 


your method is not objectionable on cuts 
as it makes registering easier and tends 
to decrease working-up of the furniture. 
The quoins should be tried for holding 
at least once a day—preferably twice. 


Paraffining Heavy Board 

How should a very large order printed on 
twenty-five-point board be paraffined ? 

On a paraffining machine, which may 
be obtained from Chambers Bros. Com- 
pany, Fifty-second and Media streets, 
Philadelphia, or Charles Wagner Litho 
Machinery Company, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Or the printed boards may be 
shipped to a finishing concern. 


Wrinkles in Panel 


Enclosed please find corner of circular in 
two colors, border and prices in red, balance 
in black; size of circular, about 18 by 24 
inches. You will notice the border has a ten- 
dency to cause a wrinkle in the paper. Is there 
any preventive of this trouble? 

First make sure the border is level 
and type high. If mounted on wood the 
base may be warped and need planing, 
or perhaps must be split with a saw and 
planed. After the border is level and 
type high, make sure it is not sprung in 
lockup but firmly seated on the bed of 
the press. A few patches of thin tissue 
will then make it print. The packing 
should be hard and taut. The bands 
should be set up more snugly in the cen- 
ter than near the ends of the sheet. The 
brush should be set in the same way if 
your press has a brush on it. One make- 
shift to avoid wrinkles is to cut one or 
two sheets out of the packing inside of 
the panel. Another is to lock up some 
foreign matter in the chase which will 
print on the sheet outside of the proper 
margin, the sheet being trimmed after 
printing. Another device is to glue strips 
of three-ply cardboard on the drawsheet 
opposite the spots where wrinkles show. 
These makeshifts should be used on 
both runs of a two-color job to protect 
the register. Sometimes with wavy pa- 
per it is necessary to season it to get the 
sheets to lie flat before the wrinkle can 
be made to disappear entirely. 


Black Prints Dull 


We are sending an impression of a plate 
printed on light-green coated paper, and we 
would like to know why the black appears 
rather gray-streaked and dull in some spots. 
We would like to know if the cause is to be 
ascribed to makeready, ink, or plates. 

While some tooling appears on the 
impression of the plate the cause should 
be ascribed to the use of a translucent 
halftone black ink instead of an opaque 
halftone black strongly toned with deep 
blue. The makeready is quite up to the 
standard. Strongly toned opaque black 
will not only cover the green paper bet- 
ter in the solids but will also enable you 
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to keep the highlights clear. You should 
remember, however, that the coverage 
is limited by the fact that the so-called 
solids are really but near-solid masses. 


Six Colors in One Revolution 

A friendly reader calls attention to 
the inquiry on page 112, September is- 
sue, and suggests that the stunt is pos- 
sible on the Waldon printing machines, 
for sale by John Waldon Corporation, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Thanks 
for the kindly interest shown. 


Non-Offset Tympan 
The Carborundum Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, New York, makes a tympan 
paper covered with very fine particles 
of carborundum which saves wiping off 
the tympan and the use of smut roller 
on rotary presses. This has lasted dur- 

ing runs of 200,000 impressions. 
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Cover White Ink Versus 
White Foil 


I find trouble in getting white foil to stick 
to fabrikoid. What can be done? 

In this case opaque cover (Kremnitz) 
white and the printing press are more 
effective than foil; because, rolling the 
ink out slowly, you may either double- 
roll and print once, or “bump it” two or 
even three times, double-rolling each 
time if required. Add about 5 per cent 
of drier, by weight, to the ink. 

Wavy Paper 

What is the best way to pile paper to keep it 
flat? Our piles of paper are always wavy. 

The proper thing to do is to instal air- 
conditioning apparatus. Some relief is 
obtained by unwrapping the paper and 
piling it on a wooden truck or platform. 
The edges should be even and a hard- 
wood board, one inch or more thick, 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—When the Old Man Had Inspiration 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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should be placed between every two or 
three reams, the boards to be the same 
size as the sheets. The piles should be 
five or six feet high and protected from 
excessive moisture and extreme heat. 


Dry Offset in Four Colors 

Enclosed find copy of a folder sent through 
the mail rather extensively in the Central 
West. By what process was this produced? It 
doesn’t seem to be water color or offset or let- 
terpress, except the type matter. 

The four-color printing in excellent 
register on the folder is dry offset, exe- 
cuted on the Zwoboda six-color press, 
sold by the International Printing Ma- 
chinery Corporation, 460 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 


Register on Printed Labels 

We have had trouble with register on our 
two-, three-, and four-color labels, and it has 
led to a discussion as to the sequence of print- 
ing the colors. On one side it is claimed that 
loss of register is due to the mechanical and 
weather conditions and the personnel. On the 
other side it is claimed that if the black is run 
first the register is automatically taken care of. 
On the back of the enclosed labels has been 
marked the order of printing the colors. Usu- 
ally, however, we endeavor to run the color 
carrying the most ink first and then follow 
through with the colors carrying the least ink. 
One of the things I would like to know is 
whether this practice is considered proper. I 
would like to have you mark on the reverse of 
each label the process or combination of proc- 
esses under which the plates were made. The 
point at issue is whether the register would be 
improved if we ran the black first. 

Running the black first in itself does 
not prevent loss of register but is an ex- 
cellent check on register, and is the pres- 
ent method. Remaining colors should 
be transparent or process halftone inks. 
All of the plates are combination half- 
tone engraving and line etching. Some 
of your trouble may be due to faulty 
adjustment of the feeding apparatus, 
and probably most of it to changes in 
atmospheric humidity. By running the 
black first you may soon discover the 
cause of the trouble. The installation of 
an air-conditioning system will remove 
your principal difficulty. In the old days 
it was the custom to run the heaviest 
color form first, the theory being that 
getting the major portion of the sheet 
inked with the first color helped to off- 
set the shrinkage and expansion of the 
sheet due to changes of humidity. The 
use of an air-conditioning system not 
only prevents this most serious register 
trouble but also assures a flat sheet that 
is free from curls and waves, which also 
helps toward better production. If you 
are printing from plates mounted on 
wood you will find further improvement 
by installing metal-block bases. 
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White Snow 


Is there a white powder that may be dusted 
on wet impressions just as bronze powder is, 
having the whiteness and mat effect of snow 
and not the grayness and glitter of silver and 
aluminum? Thanks for your help. 

Metal snow may be purchased from 
the concerns advertising supplies for 
thermographic work in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and from the American Type 
Founders Company. In some cases it is 
more economical to use a dull cover- 
white printing ink than to print in size 
and dust, and in others the most eco- 
nomical way to get the white is to have 
the plate made so that the white paper 
shows where white is required. 


Tape-Bordered Pictures 
The information that I desire probably is 
not in your department, but I thought you 
might direct this to the proper person. I want 
to know how the tape on the enclosed picture 
is put on, whether by machine or by hand. 


Write to the John J. Pleger Company, 
Chicago, Chambers Bros. Company, of 
Philadelphia, and the Charles Wagner 
Litho Machinery Company, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, for this information. 


Wear and Slur on a Cylinder 
Job Press 


Enclosed are three sets of proofs printed on 
a cylinder job press. The first proof was the 
original makeready, and you will notice on the 
bottom of two cuts that the ink appears heavy, 
as though the cuts are worn or the ink had 
smeared. The cuts are brand-new nickeltypes, 
and fewer than one hundred impressions were 
printed. Another pressman was called in to see 
if he could correct this trouble, and several 
sorts of makeready were tried, but we were 
not able to correct it. A man was called from 
the press factory, and he stated that a brass 
gear turning the rollers was so badly worn 
that the rollers were not functioning properly, 
and this caused the trouble. We had a new 
brass gear installed, with the result shown on 
the second proof. We had printed several jobs 
before for this customer and always had this 
trouble, and it got worse as the job progressed. 
The rollers are new and in first-class condition. 
The cylinder was not overpacked. We tried 
using a heavy brass strip on each side of the 
form for the rollers to ride on. We have tried 
everything suggested by different pressmen 
and still we are up against it. 


As the new brass gear made no change 
in the impression it is evident the reme- 
dies applied are based on an incorrect 
diagnosis. Further proof that the rollers 
are not causing the trouble is found in 
the satisfactory inking of the blue form 
which borders and prints over the black 
plates. First put a micrometer on the 
four corners of the plates and make all 
of them absolutely level and exactly 
type high (.918 inch). Use all metal 
furniture, a chase that is not sprung, and 
a careful lockup, and be sure the plates 
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IRST, look at the swatches above—they’re all blaek, 
and they are none of them black. Every one of them 
is a good black—but each made for a different pur- 
pose. Can you see the visual difference? There are 
mechanical differences as well. 
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Ink is to many the simplest of a printer’s prob- 
lems. But ink is not simple. 
Often a firm standardizes on a certain color. 
Perhaps you do. That color becomes part of that 
firm’s printed personality. It is important that the 
color be uniform. But the same ink on seven different papers will be 
seven different shades—even if each paper is called white. Just for 
your own amusement compare a half-dozen different pieces of your 
own printing on different papers. 

For one of our customers we worked out a series of inks to insure 
a truly standard blue on each of the papers he used. It required a 
total of 17 different blues—and blue seems a simple color. Such 
standardization has the advantage not only of uniformity, but also of 
economy. It eventually saves your printer time, and you money. 

Printing is more intelligently used today because you, the user, 
know more about it. In turn your printer has increased the extent to 
which he can help you—in many cases relieving you of all the details 
of copy, art and engraving on specific campaigns or catalogs. 

This organization has kept step with the development of printing 
for over fifty years. In some cases we have inaugurated added ser- 
vices, later adopted generally. No phase of printing is too difficult and 
no detail too simple for us to study —even the matter of black ink. 
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The striking differences between black inks are effectively demonstrated on the original of 
this circular by one of America’s leading printers. Each panel in the heading 
was separately printed in dull black, glossy black, blue black, etc. 


are all firmly seated on the bed of the 
press so that there is no spring. Dress 
the cylinder with hard packing, oiled 
manila drawsheet and S. and S. C. Make 
ready with patches of thin tissue, .001 
inch thick, applied as when making 
ready a vignette plate—a small patch 
in the center with widening circles to- 
ward the edges—but go easy on the 
edges. Put a cut-out, cut from the paper 
to be used on the job, in register on the 
sheet beneath the drawsheet and cut out 
one thickness of S. and S. C. beneath 
after applying the cut-out, to keep the 
packing even. Use toned cylinder-press 
halftone black. Clean the bearers and 
make sure nothing on the cores is pre- 
venting a slight end play in the compo- 
sition rollers. After inking and running 
for a few minutes the rollers should 
show a streak on the ink plate two picas 
wide throughout their length. 


Slurs on Panel Form 

On the enclosed print of eight-page form 
going through on a cylinder press you will note 
slurs on the edges of the panels. We have re- 
mounted the plates several times and have 
tried the tests for proper impression, and still 
we see no improvement in the result. We will 
appreciate any solution you can offer to elimi- 
nate this source of trouble. 

First put the micrometer on the four 
edges of all plates, and be sure all the 
plates are level and type high before 
locking up. Use all metal furniture and 
a chase that is not sprung. Lock on the 
press carefully to avoid spring and keep 
the form firmly seated on the bed of the 
press. Care in these steps will probably 
cause the slur to disappear, but if not 
the cylinder should be brought down on 
the bearers so that light does not show 
between the bearers when the cylinder 
goes over the impression with the form 
and makeready on the press. 
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ords: 
The Basic Material of Printing; 
Take Care Dow You Use Them! 


Hords are deeds. The words we hear 
May revolutionize or rear 
A mighty state. In words we read 
May be a spiritual deed 
Excelling any fleshy one. 
A simple proverb tagged with rhyme 
May color half the course of time; 
Che pregnant saying of a sage 
May influence every coming age; 
A song in its effect may be 
More glorious than Thermopylae. 

— Charles Parpur 


* * * 


A Printer Honored 


In the monarchical countries a supreme 
honor is to be received privately by the 
King. Collectanea finds the following item 
in Raffaello Bertieri’s I/ Risorgimento 
Grafico, Italy’s leading journal of typog- 
raphy, and the most tasteful publication 
devoted to the art of printing: 

His Majesty the King on the morning of 
June 22, graciously received our director Raf- 
faello Bertieri in private audience. This signal 
honor bestowed upon our confrere, who has 
done so much for the graphic arts in Italy, is 
of the greatest satisfaction for us, in that it 
brings to our notice with what intelligent and 
affable interest His Majesty received the pub- 
lication which was presented to him by Signor 
Bertieri. On this high mark of honor we, to- 
gether with our director, congratulate ourselves, 
and are happy on this auspicious occasion to re- 
new our expression of gratification that the 
studious work elaborated by Raffaello Bertieri 
should have been the object of attention of a 
King who in his elevated and dignified position 
combines personal merit and a wisdom honored 
in all parts of the world. 


Viva Italia! 


x * * 
Training 
What we call a turning point is simply 

an occasion which sums up and cashes in 
on previous training. Accidental circum- 
stances are nothing except to men who 
have been trained to take advantage of 
them.—Arnold. 

x ok * 


Who is the conqueror of champions? 


The challenger.—Speaker-Hines. 





James Ronaldson’s Cemetery 
at Philadelphia 

Some of the old-timers will remember 
the Ronaldson types, constituting one of 
the earliest of type families, very popular 
thirty years ago. These types were named 
in honor of James Ronaldson of the type- 
founding concern of Binny & Ronaldson 
(1796-1815), the first really practicable 


James Ronaldson, who with Archibald Binny 
established in 1796 in Philadelphia the first ac- 
tually practicable typefoundry in America, now 
part of the American Type Founders Company 


typefoundry established in America, out 
of which grew the American Type Found- 
ers Company. Binny and Ronaldson came 
to Philadelphia in the same sailing ship 
from Scotland in 1796. Binny was an ex- 
pert typemaker, who had with him all the 
implements needed in his occupation, but 
very little money. Ronaldson, a baker by 
trade, had more money, but, learning that 
there was at the time no adequate type- 
foundry in the new, great, and growing 
United States, he proposed a partnership 
with Binny, which was successful from the 
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start. Both partners retired from the busi- 
ness with fortunes—Binny in 1815, Ron- 
aldson in 1823. Their descendants are, in 
1930, affluent persons. Ronaldson, born in 
1768, retired in 1823, and died in 1842. 

James Ronaldson established the first 
Soup Society in Philadelphia, in aid of 
poor immigrants and others. He was a 
principal supporter of a free school in 
which nearly three hundred boys were 
taught, in a period before the free public 
schools were established in Philadelphia. 
He was the first president of the Franklin 
Institute, founded in 1824, holding that 
office until 1842, the year of his death, and 
giving the institute a liberal legacy in his 
will. The Franklin Institute ranks high 
among the learned societies of our coun- 
try, and will soon be installed in a mag- 
nificent building that is now being erected 
in Philadelphia to house its scientific li- 
brary and museum, which will also serve 
as a memorial to Franklin, quite logically, 
as a good part of its cost is derived from 
the proceeds of an investment legacy left 
to the city of Philadelphia in 1790 by this 
greatest of all Americans. The building 
of the Franklin Institute of Boston, a great 
free school of the trades, was also partially 
paid for by the proceeds of a similar in- 
vestment legacy left to Boston by Frank- 
lin, our most wise printer. 

Ronaldson invested the profits of the 
typefoundry in the earliest anthracite coal 
mines and in the earliest canals. He owned 
the Hillsburgh Mills of about twelve hun- 
dred spindles, spinning cotton yarn on 
Ridley Creek, fifteen miles from the cen- 
ter of Philadelphia. He owned the greater 
part of the area which today is occupied 
by the building of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, facing on Independence Square. 
This area was sold by Ronaldson’s descen- 
dants to Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

In 1829 James Ronaldson established 
the first secular cemetery in Philadelphia. 
It occupies the square bounded by Ninth, 
Tenth, Bainbridge, and Fitzwater streets. 
In 1829 this was the only cemetery in 
which the bodies of persons not subscrib- 
ing to Christian dogmas could be interred. 
It was known as the free cemetery—that 
is, free to all beliefs and non-beliefs. In it 
Ronaldson reserved an area of free lots 
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for indigent printers. In this area a print- 
ers’ society of Philadelphia has erected a 
fine monument to these departed crafts- 
men. Ronaldson himself is buried in this 
cemetery, in a vault surmounted by a dig- 
nified, plain, well designed monument. No 
other Ronaldson is buried in that vault. 

The Ronaldson Cemetery belongs to the 
lot owners, an association of whom has 
been formed to resist the effort of the city 
authorities to condemn the cemetery for 
residential purposes. When first opened it 
was bordering on the fields on that side of 
the city. Now it is in the heart of the most 
densely populated section. Upon a visit to 
Philadelphia last October, primarily to see 
the baseball championship games between 
the Chicago Cubs and the Philadelphia 
Athletics, Collectanea visited Ronaldson’s 
Philadelphia Cemetery, and had a photo- 
graph made of its entrance, which is shown 
herewith. Collectanea was told that this 
was the first time the entrance had been 
pictured, and possibly, when the cemetery 
is condemned, this picture will be the only 
surviving memorial of the philanthropic 
enterprise of a highly educated, liberal- 
minded typefounder. 

A few years ago the Ronaldson vault in 
his cemetery was opened. In it was found 
an extensive collection of the earlier books 
of account of Ronaldson’s various enter- 
prises, all written by himself, and most me- 
thodically presenting the financial history 
of all his enterprises except the typefoun- 
dry. These interesting documents are now 
in the Typographic Library and Museum 
of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. The library also owns the ledgers of 
Binny & Ronaldson from 1796 to 1798, all 
in Ronaldson’s handwriting, lucidly kept, 
and disclosing the progress of the foundry 
and the beginnings of printing houses that 
afterward became notable in the United 


. States, at a time when Philadelphia was 


America’s principal city and sole source 
of printing equipment, presses, and types 
in America. It appears from the Binny & 
Ronaldson ledger that these two young 
bachelors kept house together, as among 
the first general entries are household fur- 
niture, $81.6714 ; house rent, $17.33; house 
expense, $304.2934. Itemized entries in- 
clude bedsteads, $9.87; mattresses, $4.73; 
grate for a stove, $3.20; blankets, $1.50. 
Thus began the careers of two capable, 
well educated, canny Scottish workmen, 
both of whom became ardent, useful, and 
highly successful Americans. 

We began by relating that a type family 
was named in honor of Ronaldson. Binny 
also had a fine series of old-style roman 
named in his honor, but a greater honor 
to his memory is disclosed in the fact that 
the first series of body types made by 
Binny & Ronaldson, in 1796, the punches 
cut and the matrices driven and fitted by 











Binny himself, is still being made and sold 
by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, 133 years after the first fonts were 
sold in Philadelphia. Updike’s important 
history of printing types, in two volumes, 
is set in types originated by Binny. 

* * * 


Success comes in “cans,” failures in 
“can’ts.”—Anonymous. 


a W 


Be Ready! 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thyself well trained. Thou knowest 
not when Fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 
“I find thee worthy: do this great deed for 
me!” —Lowell. 
*x* * * 


Do you sell or do you merely compete 
for business? —W alter J. Berg. 








Entrance to Ronaldson’s Philadelphia Cemetery, established in 1829 as a final home for persons who 


were denied a resting place in consecrated ground, besides being free to believers also 


Evolutionary Dates 


Roman types were first used by Adolf 
Rusch of Strasbourg in an undated book 
known to have been printed not later than 
1464. Strasbourg was in that year in the 
German empire. Roman types had their 
second appearance in Italy in 1467, and 
were first used in England by Pynson, who 
was a native of France. 

Italic types were first used in 1501 by 
Aldus Manutius in Venice. Greek types 
were first used in 1465 by Sweynheim and 
Pannartz in Rome, but the first book set 
entirely in Greek types was printed in 
1476 in the city of Milan. 

Hebrew types were first used in a book 
completely set in Hebrew in 1475 at Regio 
di Calabria in Italy by Abraham ben Gar- 
ton. This first use of a Hebrew font was 
in a commentary on the Pentateuch. 

During the same year a book completely 
set in Hebrew types was printed at Piave 
di Sacco. One year later, in 1476, in Man- 
tua, Abraham Conath established a print- 
ing office devoted to printing in Hebrew, 
and this plant had a long career. Certain 
authorities have traced it under various 
ownerships for four centuries. 





Ars Longa, Vita Brevis 


Could a man be secure 

That his life would endure, 

As of old, for a thousand years; 
What deeds might he do, 

What arts might he know— 
And all without trouble or fears. 


—Old Glee. 


* * Ox 


That thing which I understand by real 
art is the expression by man of his plea- 
sure in his work. I do not believe he can 
be happy in his labor without expressing 
that happiness in his job; and especially is 
this so when he is at work at anything in 
which he excels—William Morris. 


* * * 


The masterpieces of art and literature 
are the tributes which imagination has laid 
on the altars of civilization. Desire to excel 
is the mainspring of progress—Mackay. 


* * * 


Every young printer will be a better and 
wiser craftsman if he will take pains to 
become informed why he should be proud 
of the occupation he has chosen. 


































HE annual report of George H. 

Carter, public printer, was re- 

leased on January 10. While 

there is, of course, much in the 
126-page book of significant interest 
only to Mr. Carter and to members of 
Congress, to whom he reports, there is 
considerable which should prove not 
only interesting but suggestive and in- 
formative, and thus helpful to readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The following 
paragraphs from Mr. Carter’s 1928-29 
report are those which in the judgment 
of the editor come closest to the inter- 
ests of printers generally: 

On almost every basis of comparison, 
the record of the Government Printing 
Office for the year ended June 30, 1929, 
surpasses the war peak in the fiscal year 
1919, heretofore regarded as the banner 
year for the production of Government 
printing and binding. 

With 1,068 fewer employes than were 
enrolled in 1919, the new record in 1929 
was achieved after a thorough reéquip- 
ment and rehabilitation of the entire 
plant which the exhausting war work 
had rendered necessary. 

In 1919 the Government Printing Of- 
fice had an average daily enrolment of 
5,042 employes, with a maximum at 
one time of 5,307. In 1929 the average 
daily enrolment was 3,974, exclusive of 
the 180 apprentices. 

The total compensation of the 4,154 
employes, including apprentices, in 1929 
exceeded that paid the 5,042 employes 
in 1919 by nearly $1,500,000, the total 
compensation for 1919 being $7,357,- 
973.90 and for 1929, $8,821,369.65. 
This increase of 20 per cent in the total 
of wages and salaries for 1929 was paid 
to 20 per cent fewer employes. 

The present annual rates of pay (not 
including overtime) for all the skilled 
trades in the Government Printing Of- 
fice are as follows: 

Compositors, bookbinders, and platen 
pressmen, $2,504 a year, at $1 an hour; 
compositors, typesetting-machine oper- 
ators and bookbinder-machine opera- 
tors, $2,629.20 a year, at $1.05 an 
hour ; operators of typesetting-machines, 
proofreaders, stereotypers, machinists, 
cylinder pressmen, carpenters, painters, 
electricians, and pipe fitters, $2,754.40 
a year, at $1.10 an hour; typesetting- 
machine operators, $2,879.60 a year, at 
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$1.15 an hour, and photoengravers, 
$3,004.80 a year, at $1.20 an hour. 

The minimum wage for skilled labor- 
ers is $1,377.20 a year, at 55 cents an 
hour. Bindery operatives and similar 
grades of employes are paid from $1,- 
377.20 to $1,878 a year, at rates rang- 
ing from 55 to 75 cents an hour. 

The average wage, including bonus, 
in 1919 was $1,459.33. The average 
wage in 1929 was $2,123.58, an increase 
of 45 per cent, or $664.25 more the em- 
ploye than in 1919. The higher wages 
were made possible by the Kiess Col- 
lective Bargaining Act of 1924, which 
aided materially in obtaining the in- 
creased production of recent years and 
the record-breaking output for 1929. 

The work of the more competent and 
contented force of employes has been 
made easier by the extensive installation 
of more efficient machinery and equip- 
ment and by the general improvement 
of working conditions in the office dur- 
ing the last eight years. 

An example of increased efficiency, 
typical of the entire force, is the work 
of linotype and monotype keyboard op- 
erators, whose production averages in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent. In 1919 the 
Government linotype operators set an 
average of 3,620 ems of type an hour, 
while in 1929 their average was 5,056, 
an increase of 1,436 ems an hour. Like- 
wise in 1919, monotype keyboard oper- 
ators had an average of 5,002 ems of 
type an hour, while their average in 
1929 was 7,148, an increase of 2,146 
ems of type an hour. 

The total cost of printing and bind- 
ing produced in the fiscal year 1929 
was $13,515,330.80, which was $740,- 
618.46, or 6 per cent, more than the 
total cost for the work done in the war 
year ended June 30, 1919. 

Of the charges for 1929, paper and 
envelopes constituted 18 per cent, while 
in 1919 these items amounted to 36 per 
cent of the total charges. The high price 
of materials during the war is shown by 
the fact that paper and envelopes used 
in the fiscal year 1919 cost $4,591,- 
394,89, as compared with $1,956,956.22 
in 1929 for about the same quantity. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year 
1929 required the placing of 6,328 or- 
ders for equipment, machinery, mate- 
rial, and supplies, costing approximately 


Significant Facts for Every Master Printer 
From the Public Printer’s 1929 Report 


$3,900,000, of which $2,958,738.59 was 
for paper and envelopes and $196,225 
for machinery. The vast purchases of 
paper, materials, machinery, and equip- 
ment for the Government Printing Of- 
fice in the fiscal year 1929 are shown by 
the receipts of 1,277 full carload lots 
and 1,154 less-than-carload lots, total- 
ing in all nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 

By adopting some years ago one 
standard size, 8 by 10% inches, for 
the Government letterheads, instead of 
using the commercial size of 81% by 11 
inches, a yearly saving of approximately 
$50,000 in paper alone has been effected. 
Practically all letterheads are printed 
on standard 30 or 50 per cent rag paper. 
Envelopes stocked by this office for 
printing are now of four standard sizes, 
replacing nearly a dozen different sizes 
which were formerly used.- 

Standardization of forms has greatly 
decreased the number and variety of 
blanks used by various establishments 
and departments and has also effected 
much-needed uniformity in the transac- 
tion of Government business as well as 
materially reducing the cost of printing. 

In the nine fiscal years, 1921-1929, 
during which the Government Printing 
Office has kept a special account of the 
charges for authors’ alterations, the 
total cost has been $1,825,786.09. The 
largest charge was to the Department 
of Commerce, $234,156.57. 

As shown by the enormous cost of au- 
thors’ alterations, much rewriting and 
editing is done after the original manu- 
scripts have been printed in proof form. 
Such procedure is not only very costly 
and grossly wasteful but also delays the 
publication affected by the mystifying 
and time-consuming alterations. Often 
it takes longer to make the changes 
noted on the proofs than was required 
to set up the job in the first place. In 
many instances it has taken less time 
and been more economical to reset the 
entire text as altered rather than cor- 
rect it as marked on the proofs. 

Undoubtedly, a considerable part of 
the expense of authors’ alterations could 
be avoided by the correct writing and 
editing of all manuscript before it is 
sent to the printer. 

With the hope of securing more uni- 
form preparation of copy as well as bet- 
ter style of printing, the Public Printer 
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has undertaken a thorough revision of 
the Style Manual of the Government 
Printing Office. To aid in this work and 
to benefit from their able advice, several 
other branches of the Government ser- 
vice were invited to designate represen- 
tatives to join with the style board of 
the Government Printing Office in the 
preparation of a new Manual of Style 
for Government printing. The joint ad- 
visory committee so selected is now en- 
gaged in a complete revision of the pres- 
ent manual for consideration by the 
Public Printer in determining the forms 
and style of Government printing and 
binding. It will require several months 
to complete the work, but it is believed 
that the time so spent will be of great 
value to the entire Government service 
as well as to this office. 

In an effort to simplify type faces 
used for Government printing the Pub- 
lic Printer recently caused a thorough 
inventory to be made of all the type on 
hand, including linotype, Ludlow, mono- 
type, and foundry type faces. This sur- 
vey has revealed that the office had in 
stock approximately 650 fonts of dis- 
play type faces which were sufficiently 
obsolete or of such little use as to jus- 
tify discontinuance. 

The elimination of these fonts has re- 
sulted in abolishing seventy-five obso- 
lete type faces and will facilitate the 
adoption of more suitable type for bet- 
ter typography in both book and job 
composition. It is planned also to pro- 
cure several additional faces, which the 
Government Printing Office needs for 
the better class of printing to keep pace 
with progress in the art. 

With the thirty-two faces still on hand 
in complete series, the office has a suffi- 
cient variety of types to meet all rea- 
sonable requirements for Government 
printing. However, printing is not a 
mere manufacturing process, and types 
ought not to be standardized like pav- 
ing bricks. A sufficient variety of good 
faces should always be available for the 
proper expression of “the art preserva- 
tive of all the arts.” 

Among the outstanding accomplish- 
ments was the installation of forty-five 
new monotype casters with sixty-pica 
attachment to replace an equal number 
of old machines worn out by almost con- 
tinuous work for eight or sixteen hours 
daily during the last twenty-two years. 
With the purchase of forty-seven similar 
machines in the preceding year, the of- 
fice now has ninety-two monotype cast- 
ers of the latest model. In addition, there 
are in operation thirty-four different 
machines that have been retained for 
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casting sorts, two material-casting ma- 
chines, and one giant caster, making 
129 monotype casters in all. Equipment 
for these casters includes 216,480 ma- 
trices, 683 die cases, and 650 molds. 
The monotype equipment of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is now the best 














Are You as Good 
as Janus? 
— old Roman god Janus, after 


whom our month of January was 
named, was shown with two heads— 
one looking forward, one backward. 
Janus, therefore, had something very 
few of us have—hindsight and fore- 
sight. Many of us look backward over 
past mistakes and make good resolu- 
tions with our forward look. We all 
yearn and aspire, but very few of us 
determine. We often fail to “cash in” 
on the capitalization of our possibili- 
ties. If you have not used direct-mail 
advertising in the past as a means of 
paving the way for your salesman, 
now is the time for you to let us co- 
operate with you on a plan for the 
future. Hindsight, they say, is better 
than foresight. It is, when you can 
improve on the picture it presents. 
We prefer foresight, and we think 
you do too. If you are as good as 
Janus—if you can see both ways— 
send the card and let’s talk things 
over. There is no obligation, of course. 




















Center spread of folder by Marken & 
Bielfeld, Frederick, Maryland 


as well as the largest of any printing 
office in the world. 

Automatic ingot feeders are soon to 
be installed on every monotype caster 
to replace hand feeding of metal and 
maintain a more uniform temperature. 

Twenty-four of the latest model (No. 
25) linotype machines with two maga- 
zines and mixer distribution of matrices 
were installed in September, 1929, bring- 
ing the total number of such machines 
bought in the last five years up to sev- 
enty-two. This completes reéquipment 
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of the document and the Congressional 
Record composition section. 

The Government Printing Office now 
has more linotype machines than any 
other printing or newspaper office in the 
world, with a total of 174, including an 
intertype. All machines are equipped 
with electrically heated melting pots 
and automatic ingot feeders. 

Two new model Ludlow typographs 
were purchased recently to replace an 
older type. They are used largely for 
ruled and blank forms. 

Several new presses have been pro- 
cured during the year for the rapidly 
increasing work of the press division, 
including four more vertical job presses, 
two high-speed cylinder presses, 21 by 
28 inches, and three envelope presses. 
A new thirty-two-page web press for the 
printing of congressional speeches and 
documents is on order and promised for 
delivery in February, 1930. 

During the last eight years it has been 
necessary to expend $1,328,264.30 in 
the purchase of new and more produc- 
tive machines to enable the Government 
Printing Office to keep pace with prog- 
ress in printing, binding, and platemak- 
ing and to handle its large and steadily 
growing volume of work. 

In expenditures for machinery, the 
Public Printer is limited by Congress to 
$200,000 annually, which is not enough 
for ordinary replacements of obsolete 
and worn-out machinery in a plant op- 
erating 961 production machines, val- 
ued at $3,358,080.17. 

The division of tests and technical 
control, with a staff of thirty-seven em- 
ployes, was engaged throughout the year 
principally in the inspection, testing, 
and manufacture of materials used by 
this office for printing and binding. The 
inspections and tests covered mostly pa- 
per, of which 46,110,818 pounds were 
inspected, and of this quantity 1,877,- 
951 pounds were rejected for failure to 
comply with the Government specifica- 
tions. The rejections of paper during 
the fiscal year of 1929 were 522,741 
pounds less than for the preceding year 
and amounted to only 4.1 per cent of 
the total quantity delivered. 

It is believed that the decrease in re- 
jections of paper was due partly to the 
adoption last year of new watermarks, 
which definitely indicated the respec- 
tive grades of bond and ledger papers 
—one star for 30 per cent, two stars for 
50 per cent, three stars for 75 per cent, 
and four stars for 100 per cent rag 
stock. Paper manufacturers were more 
careful to comply with the specifications 
for paper so watermarked. No paper 
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was accepted which did not conform 
fully to the specifications for the re- 
spective grade watermark. 

Another innovation proposed by the 
Public Printer and adopted by the Joint 
Committee on Printing is a request for 
bids on plant-fiber book paper as a reg- 
ular stock of the Government Printing 
Office. The specifications for this paper 
require stock of not less than 50 per 
cent bleached fiber from corn or cotton 
stalks, flax or cereal straws, wild or cul- 
tivated grasses, or from plants of like 
nature. The new item is intended espe- 
cially to encourage the commercial pro- 
duction of paper from cornstalks, and 
it is hoped that a supply of such paper 
can be obtained for the use of the Gov- 
ernment in the near future. 

The Government is always assured 
paper of the standard qualities decided 
upon and contracted for by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, as the Public 
Printer is forbidden by law to accept 
any paper that does not conform to the 
standard specifications in every partic- 
ular. Acceptances are determined for the 
Public Printer by physical, microscop- 
ical, and chemical laboratory tests. 

In order to determine, if possible, the 
essential qualities of newsprint paper 
and ink which should be controlled to 
insure uniformity and to obtain the 
finest and most economical printing 
results, 256 samples of standard news- 
print were obtained from 149 Ameri- 
can newspapers through codperation 
with W. E. Wines, the manager of the 
mechanical department of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The samples represented the product of 
seventy-five newsprint mills in United 
States, Canada, and Europe, and consti- 
tuted the largest collection that had 
ever been made of newsprint paper. 

An interesting statement in the report 
on the newsprint investigation is that 
the results so far indicate that the ten- 
sile-strength test is more satisfactory 
for measuring the strength of newsprint 
than in the more commonly practiced 
bursting-strength test. 

Next to paper, the major work of the 
laboratory consisted of testing control 
and investigational specimens of type- 
metal alloys. These tests for the year 
numbered 1,134, of which 465 were on 
samples submitted by selected newspa- 
pers for investigational work in devel- 
oping standards for use of linotype and 
stereotype. The other metal tests were 
in connection with the standardizing of 
7,908,788 pounds of type alloys used 
by the Government Printing Office dur- 
ing the current year. 
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Since the technical control of type 
metals was started by this office in 1925, 
a total of 27,857,367 pounds of type 
alloys have been standardized by the 
remelting of about fifteen tons of dead 
type daily. The saving effected thereby 
has been approximately $400,000, when 
compared with the usual commercial 
charge for such work. The standardiza- 
tion has also added 1,099,337 pounds 
of new type metal to the old stock of 
6,630,000 pounds. The old stock had an 
excessive tin and antimony content. The 
additional standard type metal, thus 
gained at practically the cost of the 
lead, was obtained with a further sav- 
ing of approximately $35,000. 

An even greater benefit was derived 
from the standardization of type metals 
by the more economical and efficient 
operation of the different typecasting 
and stereotyping machines operated in 
the Government printing office. 

The tentative conclusions drawn from 
the preliminary study of type metals 
are printed elsewhere in the accompany- 
ing report of the division of tests and 
technical control. Briefly, the report 
states that the chief losses due to dross 
of linotype metal occur in the remelting 
process and not on the typesetting ma- 
chines. The investigation further shows 
the importance of automatic tempera- 
ture control on any pot where type- 
metal alloys are heated. An analysis of 
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linotype metal once in three months is 
regarded as being sufficient, if no serious 
troubles are encountered meanwhile. 

Technical control is also exercised in 
the production of inks, glues, and roll- 
ers, which the Government Printing Of- 
fice makes for its own use and also for 
other departments of the Government 
in Washington. 

In the fiscal year 1929 the total pro- 
duction of printing inks amounted to 
162,135 pounds, an increase of 12,505 
pounds over the preceding year. 

Flexible glue molded for bindery use 
was likewise made under technical con- 
trol according to definite formulas de- 
veloped by this office. Glue production 
for the year amounted to 78,956 pounds. 
A large quantity of old roller composi- 
tion is used in the making of bindery 
glues, thereby effecting a considerable 
saving in the utilization of this material 
which heretofore was considered worth- 
less. During the year 13,182 pounds of 
paste and 3,110 pounds of glue were 
sold at cost to other departments. 

The making of press rollers is another 
function of the technical division, which 
is beginning an investigation to deter- 
mine the comparative life of the rollers 
made from definite grades of glue, the 
value of glycerin substitutes, and other 
points of interest to the pressman. Dur- 
ing the year 3,254 rollers were made for 
use on the 190 presses in this office. 
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Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy Probed by 
Investigative American Printer 


SPECIAL dispatch from Stratford- 
A on-Avon, England, states that J. 
Edward Morgan, formerly the 
proprietor of a printshop in California, 
has concluded his investigations into the 
authorship of the writings generally at- 
tributed to Shakespeare and returned 
to the United States. This ambitious 
literary printer left Shakespeare’s home 
spot with what he deemed to be convinc- 
ing evidence that Bacon was the man 
who wrote the Shakespearean plays. 
Morgan is said to have gone into the 
matter seriously—so seriously that he 
has, in the face of the evidence he un- 
earthed, given up his original belief that 
Shakespeare was the actual author, in 
favor of the Baconian theory. His sup- 
porting beliefs and facts were found in 
the photographic copies of Shakespeare 
and Bacon folios which he made at the 
British Museum, and in various other 
material which he secured in the vicinity 
of Stratford-on-Avon. 


The Californian states that his print- 
er’s eye enabled him to discern weird 
peculiarities in the typography of the 
pages which would be noticed by any 
wideawake printer. Scores of initial let- 
ters, he says, and even single characters 
in the text, may with careful study be 
made out as Baconian signatures. Turn- 
ing the pages upside down also disclosed 
that Bacon’s initials were to be found 
at the beginning of every act. Morgan 
plans to prove his case by showing how 
Bacon’s name is worked into the con- 
ventionalized foliage of engraved bor- 
ders and his initials can be found in the 
ornamentation of pages. 

It is understood that Morgan plans 
to publish his photographic enlarge- 
ments and other evidence in the form 
of a book for the purpose of settling 
the controversy once and for all. The 
project will be awaited with interest by 
defendants of either theory of author- 
ship of the Shakespearean plays. 



















Modern Advertising Printing Needs 
New Advertising Type Faces 


HROUGHOUT hundreds of years 
printers’ work was almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the book on 

the European continent. Its ele- 

ments, type and composition, were ac- 
commodated to the readers’ psychology. 
One tried to give the works of the great 
in a distinguished, quiet way correspon- 
ding with their contents. Classic book 
types were being developed. They guar- 
anteed a connected image of pages and 
did not check the flow of reading. It has 
been only in the last century or so that, 
aside from books, an immense new ter- 
ritory has been opened up to the graphic 
arts. Advertising has become a world 
power. Advertising makes use of print- 
ing and finds in printing its greatest aid. 
Advertising demands an entirely new 
viewpoint on the part of printers. At 
first printshops, especially in Germany, 
were bound by traditions and manners 
of book typography. The psychology of 
advertising had to advance and effect 
its emancipation. The book types did not 
prove very useful for advertisements, 
prospectuses, and posters. Chiefly they 
were ornamental forms, with but few 
different kinds and sizes. In spite of this 
deficiency printers held the opinion that 
advertising could be made effective by 
means of ornamentation—underlining, 
vignettes, borders. Both advertising and 
fine bookwork were being ruled by the 


Germany has been prominent in the creation 
and use of sans-serif type faces, now so popular. Printers will 
therefore enjoy the author’s capable discussion of advertising 
type faces * * ByDR.OTTO BETTMANN 


idea of ornament. But the recent dec- 
ades have brought clearness into meth- 
ods and problems of advertising, and 
have indicated that typography must 
take on new manners and forms. 

The first requisite for every form of 
advertising is distinctness. Copy, in or- 
der to be effective, must be published in 
clear and straightforward terms, without 
unnecessary phrases. Every superfluous 
detail destroys the copy’s potentialities 
and is contrary to the law of economy; 
the advertisement must strike home to 
its reader immediately. Readers have no 
time for diffuse deductions, while the 
advertiser does not want to pay for non- 
essentials. He must utilize the expensive 
space of the advertisement up to the last 
inch if he would be successful in pro- 
portion to the money which has been 
expended for this advertisement. 

The demand for clearness in order to 
save both time and money must be con- 
sidered by the printer. He cannot man- 
age without new and suitable materials. 
First of all, his type must accord with 


the psychology of advertising, being its 
most essential and purest instrument of 
information. Type of a special kind will 
satisfy this postulate. Book types, not 
directed at clearness but at calm and 
ornamental beauty, are found wanting. 
Distinct types, as we want them, consist 
of distinct elements. This distinctness is 
to be found in mathematical forms only 
—the line and the circle. 

The gothic or sans-serif types are 
founded on this axiom. They shun every 
individual feature displayed by the old 
book types. Type has been brought to 
its utmost distinct plainness. No flour- 
ishes hinder the perception of meaning. 
In these modern sans-serif series the 
types are recognizable for what their 
significance is meant to portray. Type 
no longer serves for ornament but for 
purpose, expression, and in just this 
very distinctness and power of expres- 
sion more “beauty” will be found than 
by means of ornaments. 

The sans-serif face is the base of mod- 
ern advertising typography. Manifold 








WHEN W. A. DWIGGINS summarized cur- 
rent type faces in his recent book ‘‘Layout in 
Advertising,” he called attention to the unex- 
plored possibilities of design in the so-called 
gothics. His challenge was accepted by the 
Linotype Company which sought his co-opera- 
tion in design. The result is shown here in Metro- 
black and Metrolite, companion weights of an 
entirely original sans-serif type that should not 
be confused with the various “‘gothics.” 
Typographic designers, in their efforts to in- 
terpret the modern vogue, have been turning 
more and more to the sans-serif as expressive 


of the simplicity and directness that character- 
ize the present art tendency. To achieve their 
effects, they have often been compelled to em- 
ploy gothic faces with full realization of their 
monotony and lack of legibility. 

These shortcomings are skilfully avoided in 
the present design; it is freely drawn with in- 
teresting variation of accents in light and heavy 
strokes; each letter is terminated in such a way 
as to lead into the next so that the letters flow 
naturally into easily recognizable word forms. 
The finely proportioned capitals suggest the 
feeling of inscriptions on old Greek coins. 





Metroblack and Metrolite, which are two of the recent creations of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. These two modern styles 
are a practical demonstration of the prevailing practice of furnishing a gothic face in varying tones 
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Bernhard Gothic 
Medium 


A SANS-SERIF DESIGN OF DISTINCTION CREATED BY 


LUCIAN BERNHARD 








The mechanical severity of the gothics of yesteryear gives way to individual turns and de- 
tails in the characterful new models, one of which—and one that is produced 
by the American Type Founders Company—is shown above 


varieties of formation are possible and 
necessary within this family. The ad- 
vertising printer, working with types 
only, has to do his best in order to en- 
liven the advertisement in spite of this 
limitation and the refusal of ornaments. 


Advertising seeks no rendezvous of all 
the different shapes of types, but a log- 
ical structure. Lively distinction is the 
goal; never mistake it for disquietude! 

The gothic or sans-serif type is the 
center of typographical interest. All our 
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There composition is even, with hardly 
any marked divisions. On the contrary, 
advertising types must be had in differ- 
ent degrees, for emphasizing and dress- 
ing up the advertisement’s importance. 
Besides, types must be adaptable for 
advertisements of different sizes. Some- 
times types are wanted in gigantic size 
for posters—bold, heavy forms. On the 
other hand, it may be necessary to use 
an advertisement in very limited space. 
Here economy demands the fullest use 
of the space available. In spite of such 
limitations one would not like to re- 
nounce gradations that permit of quick 
and easy reading. For these purposes 
narrow types have been manufactured, 
and in several kinds of boldness, too. 
Formerly, when advertising composi- 
tion was limited to book types, size and 
boldness had to be gathered from en- 
tirely different types. Today, however, 
the completion of type families enables 
the printer to select from the uniform 
shapes of type the sizes that are re- 
quired for the particular job at hand. 
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BISRIESSESNORERIS 


DIE EINFACHHEIT SELBER 

Fiir samtliche Drucksachen, Florpost bis Karton. Ohne 
Saugstange. Betriebssicher den ganzen Tag. Rotations- 
pumpe, mechanische Ausriickung, Bogen anlegen auch 
bei Stillstand der Presse, jeder Drucker kann ihn bedienen. 








The author calls type faces of this character, affording a 
striking black and white contrast, excellent glance-catchers 


Here we have the second requirement 
of advertising printing: Each advertise- 
ment, each prospectus, must be not only 
distinct, but lively as well. 

On the other hand, he who begins to 
read must not cease to be interested. 
Change in kinds of type and a logical 
variety of sizes are a necessity. How- 
ever, wisi of al must be Pannen 


Shinomon .. 


German foundries have brought out new 
forms of this type, so very efficacious 
by its plainness. In order to satisfy that 
second demand—vivacity—it was nec- 
essary to complete this family of types. 
First, the sans-serif type faces are to be 
found in different sizes. This is indis- 
pensable for advertising, although for 
bookwork only a few grades are needed. 





Bei unserer kalanderfesten Werbeschrift 
Pern ist jeder Bruch ager 


hein Buchotabe i 


de Foin J von 12 Punkte bis 96 Punkte | 


) 
| 
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Banjamnia Krobs Nachfolger, Franc. A, | 





“A line,” ” writes — iene in ‘ie nile “lookin, as though it were written b — 
$4 54 y 
must catch the eye in an advertisement set in sans-serif types” 


For the occasional display line where exceptional contrast is considered de- 
sirable Dr. Bettman rates reverse gothic types as being extremely effective 


Type’s real value of meaning has been 
discovered. In spite of its reduction to 
mathematical forms, rich series of type 
faces have been created. Heavy strokes 
of bold types are now being divided into 
two thin strokes, a white space being 
opened in the middle—the “light types.” 
They are excellent glance-catchers. The 
contrasts of black and white, of type 
and its paper background, are being 
transferred into type itself. 

Not only has the popular sans-serif 
series been completed with regard to 
size and boldness; light sans-serif faces 
are being manufactured in series. They 
are of greatest efficiency for the compo- 
sition of lines to be emphasized, formed 
by gothics of uniform shape, distinct 
and vivid, just as is demanded by the 
psychology of advertising. 

The reverse types, which represent a 
mere conversion of contrast principles, 
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are also heading in the same direction. 
This type is not cast in the usual way, 
but is etched deeply in reverse. When 
printed it shows white in a black frame. 
These forms, too, are extremely effec- 
tive. The reader, accustomed to black 
characters on a white ground, is usu- 
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of liveliness and power of light. An ab- 
solute contrast against these sans-serif 
types, with all their varieties, as bold- 
ness, size, and lightness, is to be found 
in types of entirely individual impres- 
sion, showing the character of the hand- 
writing. These are intended to oppose 





FLOORS 
OF QUIET AND DAY- 
LONG DAYLIGHT 


. DING among all the fine structures 


which line La Salle Street, the 40 Story La Salle- 
Wacker Building can wisely be your choice for these 
practical reasons: e It is located at the business, 
financial and legal heart of Chicago  e Most modern 
of all Chicago buildings, its elevators will be the fastest 
in the world, its office spaces the most scientifically 
planned for 100°; usability, its inside parking space 
for your car an amazing convenience ee Day-long 
daylight and fresh air are perpetually guaranteed by 
its fortunate surroundings — Haddock Court, widened 
La Salle Street, Wacker Drive and the River « The 
maximum distance from any desk to nearest window 
will be 27 feet e There is no dark inside court e A 
pleasanter place in which to work « e Buta step to all 
forms of transit — yet no elevated, surface car, bus or 
locomotive rumbles by its doors « Here you can 
telephone and THINK in peace and quiet ee In 
announcements to follow, we will tell in detail how the 
exclusive features of La Salle-Wacker can benefit your 
business, your work e Ora phone call will bring you 


all the facts —and prices —today, without obligation. 
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READY FOR YOU BEFORE MAY 1st, 1930 
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CLARK & TRAINER, AGENTS ¢ 30 N. MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CENTRAL 0971 


Holabird & Root... and... A.N.Rebori of Rebori, 
Wentworth, Dewey & McCormick, Architects 
. Hegeman-Harris Company, Builders 





An effective use of one of the finer sans-serif faces, Kabel, and of reverse 
Characters (here hand-lettered), referred to by the author 


ally startled when he sees the white 
lines. Formerly types of this kind had 
to be designed and etched separately. 
But today’s typecasting produces these 
advertising types to fill a wide demand. 

The esthetic basis of book types has 
been relinquished entirely in these ad- 
vertising type faces. Of course for the 
publisher such advertising types are of 
no use whatsoever, as the principle of 
quietness and uniformity essential to 
book types has been given up. The type 
creator has learned to express the spirit 


the chilly mathematics of modern type, 
with its impression of steel and also its 
straight lattice of heavy strokes. A line 
looking as though written by hand must 
catch the eye in the center of an adver- 
tisement set in sans-serif types. The 
“hand-written” type faces, too, had to 
be designed and cast to order not long 
ago. Nowadays the foundries supply 
them from regular stock. Thus wide pos- 
sibilities of contrasts are offered. Con- 
trast means vivacity, the endeavor of 
the modern advertising printer. 


Page 83 
Suggest This Plan to One 


of Your Customers 


The Colonial Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, which also operates a branch 
establishment in each of seven outlying 
sections of that city, is using a special 
booklet which stimulates its branch- 
office business by stimulating local mer- 
chants’ trade in one of these districts, 
the Central North Philadelphia section. 
This project (details of which have been 
furnished by McLain-Simpers Organ- 
ization, of Philadelphia) could be sug- 
gested by printers to any bank main- 
taining branch offices in various sections 
of its city, and should prove profitable. 

The booklet is titled “Shop Where 
You Live,” and it encourages such ac- 
tion by listing, under subject classifica- 
tion, the names and addresses of firms 
and individuals doing business within 
the two square miles comprising the 
Central North Philadelphia community. 
A paragraph under the title on the cover 
urges the importance of shopping where 
you live, and the same thought is then 
stressed on the first inside page. The 
only active advertising in this entire 
booklet is found on the final text page, 
whereon the Colonial Trust Company 
tells about its banking facilities. How- 
ever, the company runs its name and 
local address across the top and bottom 
of every pair of facing pages. 

Physically the booklet, which is 37 
by 9 inches in size, is distinctive. An im- 
ported box-covering stock, in five colors 
and gold and of a design that suggests 
closely grouped city buildings, provides 
enough color and sparkle to catch atten- 
tion and hold it. The cover is printed 
in a clean sans-serif face on a tipped-on 
panel of gray laid stock. Display lines 
of inside pages are handled in Ultra Bo- 
doni and also in Bodoni, and bands of 
magenta shade enclose the company’s 
name and local address at top and bot- 
tom of every pair of pages. 

About six thousand copies of the book 
were mailed just before the Christmas 
buying season, one going to every tele- 
phone subscriber in the section, and each 
accompanied by a short letter stressing 
the shop-where-you-live idea. A highly 
favorable reaction has been recorded on 
the part of consumers as well as mer- 
chants. In fact, the reception given the 
booklet has been so satisfactory that the 
Colonial Trust Company is planning to 
issue similar directories for certain of its 
other branches. The idea holds great 
possibilities for the printer who is seek- 
ing something different and effective to 
offer a bank maintaining branch offices. 
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A Book That Deals With Color Secrets 


VERY few years for a considerable 
period Philip Ruxton, Incorpo- 
rated, has issued a book entitled 

“Ink Secrets,” which has been widely or 
sparsely scattered as the cost dictated. 
In the most recent Ruxton edition “Col- 
or” supplants “Ink” in the title, and 
those fortunate enough to receive copies 
will have one of the most practical 
works on color by Emory C. Andrews, 
the well known colorist. 

As is quite proper now, the text opens 
with a statement as to the importance 
of color, which Author Andrews says “‘is 
a most important factor in gaining at- 
tention so that you will read an adver- 
tisement, select a fountain pen, buy a 
given automobile, or specify a certain 
‘color’ of bathroom fixtures.” But in the 
next breath he goes on quite properly 


\H 


Cover and title page of interesting and attractive book about color 


to say that “a colored article is not nec- 
essarily an artistic creation”; also that 
“strong color is often used inadvisedly” 
and that “sometimes white, gray, or 
black is better.” The point is that one 
who hopes to capitalize on the use of 
colors must know what colors to use and 
how to employ them. Good advice on 
that score is offered in the book. 

The fundamentals of color science are 
of course covered, according to the Mun- 
sell plan, involving, by the way, five pri- 
maries. No reference to that phase, 
however, will be made here. Space had 
best be employed in quoting points such 
as are less frequently published and are 
of more practical interest. 

“Good paper,” writes Mr. Andrews, 
“is the first requisite of a successful 
color scheme. In preparing advertising 
booklets or enclosures the selection of 


stock should be made even before writ- 
ing the copy. Enameled papers should 
be studied carefully as to coating and 
tone. There are certain light reds which 
show an extraordinary brightness and 
beautiful undertone on natural-white 
or cream enameled papers, while on pa- 
pers slightly toned with blue the beauti- 
ful effect is lost. As the proper red to be 
used with black is a light or yellow-red, 
insist on cream stock for two-color work 
of this kind. Why a yellow-red is the 
right red may be explained by what is 
called ‘balancing of values.’ White pa- 
per, in theory, reflects all the light that 
falls upon it; in value it is close to ‘100.’ 
Black ink reflects little light; its value 
approaches zero. A single decorative 
color should balance between these ex- 
tremes, or absorb part and reflect part 
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of the light. In short, it should have a 
value of ‘50.’ Flaming scarlet, a red of 
extraordinary chroma (intensity) and 
of beautiful working qualities, has this 
value, which makes it second to none 
for decorative purposes.” 

The volume itself is a gem—it fairly 
sparkles. No expense was spared in its 
production; in fact, the cost of produc- 
ing it ran so high that distribution has 
necessarily been limited to important 
executives who request copies on the let- 
terheads of their printing plants. Fur- 
thermore, the edition is limited. 

Three nationally known craftsmen 
had parts in its production. Rudolph 
Ruzicka drew the frontispiece and an- 
other page illustration, both beautifully 
printed in colors. Paul Ressinger drew 
the cover, and what a cover it is—so 
genuinely modern and purposeful! The 
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reproduction here made does it scant 
justice, and is justified only because in 
connection with what follows one may 
get an idea of what it is like. The re- 
verse title panel has blue edges about 
a quarter inch thick. More clever still 
is the plan by which the lines below the 
panel are printed. First there are two 
groups of seven lines crossing in the cen- 
ter printed in yellow, then there are sim- 
ilar groups in red, again in blue (the 
crossing of which does not show), and 
finally groups in black at the lower cor- 
ners. Here is true evidence of startling 
originality. As the title page herewith 
reproduced indicates, the typography is 
par excellence, too, thanks to the skill 
and taste of William A. Kittredge of the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
where the book was printed and bound. 
If you are an important executive in 
a printing plant there’s a chance you 
may get your request for a copy to 
Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, 161 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago, in time. 
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Shall the Printing Salesman 
**Get Out and Dig”? 


By all means have your salesmen dig 
—but let them dig for orders in places 
where orders are likely to be found. Dig- 
ging for prospects can be done better and 
quicker by mail than by salesmen. 

The first step in any sale is letting the 
prospect know that your product exists, 
what it looks like, what kind of firm you 
are, and what you can do for him. Do 
your salesmen have to do this? It takes 
time. It takes many calls. It takes shoe 
leather and patience. It is expensive. 

This kind of digging can be done bet- 
ter by mail, and for less money. You can 
break the ground by circulars, by folders 
and booklets which say something, by 
broadsides that are worth reading. Di- 
rect advertising can establish acquain- 
tance with one group of people, describe 
your product to another group, build 
confidence with still another. 

A well-directed series of mailings will 
uncover leads on which your salesmen 
should profitably work instead of being 
sent to dig on ground that may never 
yield anything worthwhile. There are 
concerns that think the constant use of 
good printing on good paper is as much 
part and parcel of a selling job as is the 
salesmen’s price list or sample case. 

Get out and dig for business—by all 
means. But don’t use a man for a job 
that can be done better with a postage 
stamp.—From a circular by George W. 
King & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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ECIMEN REVIEW 


By J.L.FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 




















Cuar.Les G. LyMAN, INcoRPORATED, Roches- 
ter, New York.—Thanks for the copy of your 
new specimen book of types, borders, and 
ornaments. It is attractively set and made up, 
and the binding is excellent. Sectional title 
pages are quite unusual and effective. 

TrrtmMon Farrow, of Indianapolis —“The 
Tempo of Type” is attractive and impressive, 
a fine booklet in every sense of the word. Bet- 
ter look out, though, or you will have some 
rabid modernist after you for using the word 
“tempo” with a job set in Garamond. 

SENTINEL PrinTING Company, Indianapo- 
lis—yYour little book, “A Print Shop With a 
Back Log,” is a gem; it is attractively case 
bound, in fact, one of the most interesting and 
unusual items of its kind we have seen. We 
regret our inability to show it in a way that 
is as creditable as the book deserves. 

DaniEL K. Suort, Laurel, Delaware.—If 
any important words can justifiably be started 
with lower-case letters certainly they are not 
proper names, as on your September blotter, 
which is quite interestingly arranged. The lines 
of the calendar, however, are crowded and the 
leaf ornament underneath is too large. 

Tue Z. L. Potter Company, Syracuse, New 
York.—While the typography and layout of 
the text pages of the November-December is- 
sue of The Mohawk Rug Retailer are excep- 
tionally fine, and headings impressive, there 
is too much warm color on the cover. We sug- 
gest that the lettered title lines should have 
been in colors somewhat stronger in tone. 

Happon CRAFTSMEN, Camden, New Jersey. 
—Although we consider the orange a trifle too 
weak, especially for the lines on the inside 
spread, the folder “For Distinguished Service,” 
by which you announce that two books pro- 
duced by you were included in the “Fifty 
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This reproduction of a cover from the house-organ 
of the widely known Detroit concern does little 
more than suggest the charm of the original. Red 
was used as here, and black for the panel contain- 
ing the reversed lettering, and also in the upper 
corners of the triangle containing the Santa Claus 
cut and the small triangles. The other dark por- 
tions (trees, etc.) were light green and the sec- 
tions which appear middle gray were silver. The 
white paper showed around the cut and the 
very light sections of the halftone 


sive because of their excellence and that of the 
papers used. To go modernistic or even mod- 
ern (there’s a distinction, by the way, which 
you will have to read THE INLAND PRINTER 


value is largely that of distinction, and when 
they’re seen on every hand that, of course, is 
nullified. A fancy or, let us say, “distinctive,” 
type face—to separate it from the sheep— 
doesn’t wear like one having fewer features. 

THE SKELTON PRINTING ComMPANy, Pontiac, 
Michigan.—Your blotters are excellent. We 
especially admire the one in which the text 
of the brief copy was handwritten and printed 
from a zinc etching, the name of the recipient 
being filled in with india ink by the same per- 
son who wrote the copy. It is an economical 
and at the same time effective way of per- 
sonalizing an item of advertising, and it will 
doubtless be used by some of our other readers 
as a result of this item. 

Howarp N. Kine, York, Pennsylvania. — 
Your hanger with the well known “I Am the 
Printing Press” of Robert H. Davis as copy is 
beautiful. Typography is excellent, but we feel 
that if the illustration were a little smaller and 
the type a trifle larger the item would be still 
better. The paper is charming and the colors of 
ink—black, brown, and light gray-blue—on 
deep orange stock are beautiful. Your work is 
always expressive of the best taste. 

L. M. Wetcu, Wollaston, Massachusetts.— 
When you want an opinion as to whether or 
not an item is mailable go straight to head- 
quarters, the Post Office Department, and act 
only on authority therefrom. We know of but 
one reason why the interesting air-mail envel- 
ope would not be acceptable, that being a rule 
to the effect that there must be no printing 
within three and one-half inches of the right 
side of an envelope or folder. 

THE PRINTCRAFTERS, Of Miami, Florida.—It 
would be impossible to combine two types 
which are more inharmonious than the cur- 
sive letter and Broadway which are used on 
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On the original of this unusual letterhead Mr. Eskew used dull blue of middle value where the red appears here 


Books of the Year,” is excellent. Layout is 
fine, as are also illustrations and typography. 

J. A. Braprorp, Portland, Maine—Speci- 
mens submitted by you are in excellent taste; 
type and typesetting are all that could be de- 
sired, and while the items are set for the most 
part in Caslon and Garamond they are impres- 


regularly to understand) on work of this char- 
acter would be extremely bad taste. 

R. B. Ketty, Youngstown, Ohio.—We en- 
joy looking over your work; it is interesting 
and pronounced, sometimes, we think, too 
much so. You will have to go slow or you will 
overdo the use of fancy type faces. Their 


the card “Help Make Whoopee.” Crowding 
and bad whiting out are almost as objection- 
able. If the type matter were less pronounced 
and there were more white space where it was 
needed, among the lines of type and not at 
the sides, the silhouette ornament-illustrations 
would have a chance to score. 
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At the left, the title of a folder of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, on which the band of rule, here 
green, was lavender. With the blotter on the right, originally printed in black on blue, the able 
Seattle craftsman again evidences his ability to do the job differently and effectively 


Epison Lamp Works, Harrison, New Jer- admonition to “check lightly with pencil’ so 
sey.—The four booklets generally headed the card may be used over again, possibly for 
“Lighting Data” are considerably better than _ additional use on the same holiday. The typog- 
the commercial average of items of 
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raphy is neat and attractive and we assume, 
of course, the very cheap grade of card stock 
used was with malice aforethought. The stu- 
dent who did it is alive and on the job. 

Newark Printinc Company, Newark, New 
Jersey —Your mailing card, “In the Air It’s 
Endurance; in Our Work It’s Experience,” the 
title of which is adapted from the advertising 
of a well known cigaret, is effective, and no 
small part of that effectiveness is due to the 
bright color of the card. The nature of the 
piece, and the character of the copy, justified 
larger display on both front and back, espe- 
cially on the back, where the rulework is very 
prominent. With the number and strength of 
the rules reduced and larger type used we feel 
that the item would be a knockout. 

WEstT SEATTLE PRINTING CoMPANY, Seattle. 
—Does Price Mean Anything to You?” is an 
interesting and effective layout, and yet we 
think the heading is too weak. “In Which We 
Agree” is not so distinguished, yet it is more 
effectively planned. Why, however, use that 
abortion of a type face we find on the title 
page of this folder, and the other, and worse 
one, for the main display and telephone num- 
ber on the inner spread? If you wanted a 
striking, particularly black type Ultra Bodoni 
should have been black enough and also fat 
enough. Word spacing in text of this second 
folder is much too wide. 

Tue STEwARD-SIMMoONS Press, Waterloo, 
Iowa.—‘A New Combination” is a fine exam- 
ple of modern layout combined with a really 
modern type face, the new Bernhard Gothic. 
The effect would be improved, however, if 
there were just a wee bit more space between 
lines. The striking illustration, wonderfully 
placed, by the way, in relation to the type 
matter, is beautifully printed in strong and 
pleasing colors with water-color inks. Smash- 
ing as is the effect created, it is not in any 
sense the least bit objectionable because the 
design is simple. It shows that one need not 
depart from good taste to get attention. 





the kind. The covers of two, “Flood- 
lighting” and “Luminous Harmony in 
the Home,” are particularly good and 
the presswork on all is high grade. As 


a rule the text matter appears some- || PRINT SHOP 
what crowded and would be improved 

by the addition of one-point leads WITHA 
between the lines. That is the only 


fault worth mention and it is not of ‘Lack Log 
vital importance. : 

F. W. Hacker, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri—The card, “New Holiday 
Borders,” is quite well designed, but 
the lines are too crowded, especially 
with so much open space above and 
below the candle ornament. Rather 
than see the triangular ornaments at 
the end of the line “New” we would 
prefer having the word in larger type 
and centered. The layout would then 
be much better balanced and the word 
“New” would stand out and make a 
strong impression. And why the three 
periods which are employed at the end 
ot the line “of course” ? 

Ratpu W. Pork, of Detroit—The 











Scotch greeting card on which election ty 





squares are placed before the names 
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of a dozen or more holidays to permit ee ; ee 

hecking any one and thus allowing On the original of the small case-bound book (left) the paper covering of board backs, indicated here by green, 
cne 8 y K . . was mottled green and gold. All features of the item, a product of the Sentinel Printing Company, Indianapolis, 
the card to be used for all is decidedly are excellent, and the same applies to the interesting folder title page on the right designed 


interesting. Appropriate also is the 


by William E. Hegle, of the John P. Smith Company, Rochester, New York 
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McAutirre & Bootu, New York City— 
While in some cases the rules are too pro- 
nounced, especially those running horizon- 
tally on the invoice and on other similar items, 
there is a lot of character and distinction in 
the stationery forms of Edna McGrew. While 
the exceptionally ornate handling would, of 
course, be very objectionable on stationery for 
most lines of business, we consider some license 
is afforded by the fact that the work was 
done for an interior decorator; yet, it should 
be stated, over-ornateness is anything but good 
in interior decoration. Despite our mixed feel- 
ings, so to speak, you have given the forms a 
really original handling, as the one reproduced 
clearly demonstrates. 

A. K. ANDERSON, San Francisco.—Aside from 
the fact that in general it is a style of work 
much in vogue forty years or more ago, and 
discarded for cause, the cover you have worked 
up for THE INLAND PRINTER has faults of de- 
sign, notably vertical and horizontal balance. 
The decoration completely overshadows the 
type, something even good ornament should 
not do, as the type bears the message which 
is the only excuse for the printed item, what- 
ever it is. We recommend that you study one 
of the books on typography which covers the 
fundamentals of design—balance, proportion, 
etc. Judging from the particular faults in your 
work, such a book will do you more good than 
anything we can imagine. 

Roy Caprev, Hamlet, North Carolina.—We 
feel that the text matter set in script on the 
letter signed “Helen,” and which is printed on 
an unusually attractive notehead having an 
attractive lithographed Christmas design at the 
top, is too large and overpowers the item. The 
script, of course, is also ugly, and it deceives 
no one. A neat italic, in somewhat smaller size 
so the sheet would not appear crowded, would 
have been infinitely better. About the only 
items for which script is justified are wedding 
invitations and announcements, and you can 
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Title pages of striking folders issued by the Boston Insurance Company, Boston, 
for imprinting and use by the company’s agents 


beat it for them. The poor printing of your 
script, which the large size makes more pro- 
nounced, is in striking contrast to the fine 
work on the lithographed heading design. 


THE Forman Bassett Company, Cleveland. 
—wWhile we have an aversion to the use of 
lower-case letters as initials, shared by about 
99 per cent of the population, and feel that a 
good roman type widely line-spaced would 





WHEN THE 


WIND 
BLOWS 











Another pair of title pages from folders of the Boston Insurance Company. Layout, copy, and 


illustrations are credited to Ray C. Dreher, advertising manager 





create as modern effect as the fat and black 
Bodoni, and be more legible, we admire the 
big and striking folder “With the Vanguard of 
Progress.” We do so because of the excellence 
of the layout, the general impressiveness, and 
especially the fine, strong colors. It will not be 
placed in any waste basket without at least 
being given the once-over. We are inclined to 
believe, however, that relatively few will take 
the trouble to read it through, considering the 
amount of copy and the illegible type. 

J. H. B. Van Ziyjt, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
—No, you are right and the other tradesman 
wrong. The column, “Dances,” on the left- 
hand page of the inner spread of the small 
program for the Convent School, is better in 
the center. If moved to the left so the outer 
margin would be the same as on the right- 
hand page, where the composition is in a wider 
measure, the exceptional gap of space inside 
would be too great and the type of the page 
would be out of center. That in itself would 
create a bad effect. We dislike the use of italic 
capitals and another minor fault is the length 
of line of the title on the front, “Programme” 
being too near the width of the emblem. For 
the best effect there should be a variety in the 
measures here, the line of type being either 
longer or shorter than the emblem is wide. 

Harotp L. GarsraitH, Malvern, Victoria.— 
Our compliments are extended on the interest- 
ing and fine appearance of the “Announce- 
ment” set in one of the popular and rather new 
cursive faces. The layout is good, but the item 
depends for distinction largely on the interest- 
ing manner in which it is folded, that being in 
such a way that most of the heading on the 
third page shows as a title page too. The right- 
hand edge of the front page lacks about half 
an inch of reaching the edge of the third page 
and there is a triangular outward fold of the 
upper right-hand corner of the front page. It 
was also a good idea to print the form in red. 
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the general layout of the advertisement. 


effective the use of type. 











Ehmunating 
the Hand-lettered Headline 
by Unusual Use 

of TYPE | SE 


We do not maintain that the hand-lettered headline can be 
eliminated entirely. There is an individual touch to fine 
lettering which the machine-made regularity of type can only 
approach. Tothe person, however, who can recognize the essen- 
tial significance of a font, type faces furnish a wide scope of feel- 
ing and character. They can be made to express frailty, strength, 
classicism, to interpret modernism, antiquity, exoticism, fresh- 
ness, any one of a thousand shades of meaning appropriate 
to the theme of an advertisement’s illustration and text. 

But in addition to fastidious taste in the selection of a type 
face (plus, of course, expert judgment of size, spacing, etc.) 
there is another method of increasing the power and effec- 
tiveness of the printed word. This method is subtle and difficult, 
but it presents illimitable possibilities, bounded only by the de- 
gree of ingenuity, finesse and originality possessed by the user. 
The secret is not in new type faces but in the position of the 
headline, both as a single unit and as a collection of units, in 


According to abstract theory, the emphatic position for a 
headline is across the top of the layout. With few exceptions 
all possible positions of the headline are variations of this prin- 
ciple. It follows, therefore, that the more unusual and, at the 
same time, practical the variation, the more distinctive and 


Let us analyze a few examples of unusual variations and 
judge whether or not this method of type practicability tends 
to eliminate the seeming necessity of hand-lettered headlines... 


«» » This is the first of a series of informative articles 
which have been planned, written and designed by 
Superior Typography, Inc., Paul J. Wienes, President. 








Publicity Gothichead- 
line in reverse pyra- 








mid and pyramid, 





space in all corners assures strong display 
+. text in Bodowi Bold or Goudy Bold, first 
line indented, with type signature run in. 


Genter area for il- 
lustration... headline 

== upper left in Cloister 
Bold Italic or Garamond Bold Malic... slug 
signature lower left ... variation: headline 
im illustration box in reverse with upper 
and lower left corners as white space. 














Three-thought head- 

‘ONOM line set full width in 
ECONOMY; Ultra Bodoni, Litho 
Bold, or Futura Bold... middle’ section of 
beadline just above center... white space 
greater at left than right, with text set in 
well-leaded Bodoni Bold, signature run in. 














Headline: reverse 
lineplate from repro- 
duction proofin Gothic 
with double-rule dimension... 1rregular 
awhite space and contrast of shapes assure 
attention value... suggested body type: New 
Caslon, Kennerley Bold or Goudy Catalog. 











The first of a series of circulars being mailed at intervals by Superior Typography, Incorporated, New 
York City. As indicated, each of the circulars will discuss some one phase of typography. 
Layout of the piece, as will be noted, is both interesting and effective 


The light blue on the card for the Tooronga 
Press is still a little too strong; although the 
type printed over this is in a stronger blue, a 
rather confusing mass of cut and letters results. 
KEtier-CrESCENT Company, of Evansville, 
Indiana.—There are rather wide differences in 
the quality of the specimens submitted late in 
November. The card “Christmas Special” for 
the United States Furniture Company, the 
inking of which is green on the left and red 
on the right, blending in the center as a result 
of the use of a piece of silk about three- 
quarters-inch wide running down the center, 
is cheap-looking and gaudy. This effect is the 
result of the color effect, especially in the mid- 
dle, but more particularly of the use of one 
of the ugliest type faces ever designed. Crowd- 
ing of lines aggravates the effect, too. Your 
November blotter and the folder, “Attract 
New Business With Water Color Printing,” 
are excellent. The folder “Sell More Chicks” 
would be equally as good if it were not for 
the type face already complained about and 
which detracts from the striking effect created 
by other features of the impressive cover. 
STANDARD PrinTInc Company, Flint, Michi- 
gan.—The general idea of your package label 


is quite all right, but two details are responsi- 
ble for your failure to put it over attractively 
and effectively. The units of the border printed 
in gray as a tint background are too large and 
pronounced. The open spaces are too great 
and the details of the units too outstanding 
for a background. A decided lack of harmony 
between the two type faces used and the un- 
pleasing character of the extended gothic that 
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is decidedly inconsistent with the delicate and 
beautiful borders are the second faulty detail. 
Letter-spacing the gothic accentuates the bad 
effect created, as does also the use of the rules. 
The colors are good and the outer border is 
very effective. More than one style of type 
should not be used on a package label unless 
to give the important display or the firm name 
distinction. Too many contrasts result in none 
at all. Sufficient variety for almost any job is 
obtainable from caps, lower-case, and italic 
of one style in the normal range of sizes. 

Tue Corontat Press, Los Angeles.—Fancy 
type faces are like seasoning, and when exces- 
sively used and too frequently seen become 
tiresome much quicker than the conservative 
styles. Instead of being used for all the work 
you do the ratio should be something like one 
in ten, and then when there are special reasons 
to make them appropriate. Under such cir- 
cumstances jobs done in types having out- 
standing and pronounced characteristics will 
give a smashing effect. The same may be said 
about the extent fancy types are used in a 
single job. A line or two, as for major display, 
in connection with some more conservative 
and readable style provides the same element 
of seasoning in the single job, and the effect is 
comparable with ornament or color. Indeed, 
the fancier and more distinctive forms should 
not be used for any considerable amount of 
straight matter or to any great extent for 
small display. Except for the general point 
made above your work is quite satisfactory, 
layout and arrangement being good. There is 
a tendency to space too closely between lines. 

HERBERT C. May Company, Houston, Texas. 
—Except for the fact that the name and ad- 
dress lines are crowded, your letterhead having 
a border formed by all letters of the alphabet 
set between rules is excellent. It is impressive 
and the colors are attractive. With the excep- 
tion of one and possibly two, the newspaper 
advertisements for the River Oaks Corpora- 
tion are of the same high standard as the job- 
work. The one headed “A Home Like Our 
Forefathers Loved and Lived In” is confusing 
because of the arrangement, which is also awk- 
ward, and the excessive use of swash italic 
capitals. We appreciate the fact that you were 
endeavoring to impart an effect similar to that 
of typography in Colonial days, but you have 
followed the poorer work of the period and 
exaggerated that. The advertisement which 
starts with “regardless of where you buy or 
what you pay” is unbalanced because there is 
no display at the top to counterbalance the 
two rather strong units at the bottom, but 
especially because the measure is wider at the 
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(Makes Bernhard Cursive. It is bolder and therefore approaches neuter gender in tone. | ||| 
Cope Bernhard Cursive Bold is peculiarly appropriate for advertising any commodity | | 

Call ||||||, where class, distinction, dignity, richness and beauty must be expressed. As usual | | 

e | —of course—we were the first in Pittsburgh to install this splendid type face. We ||| 

I | have a complete series of Bernhard Cursive Bold from 14 to 72 point inclusive. || 
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Time was when subtle or pronounced differences between types were all the same—‘‘Greek””—to buyers 
of printing, but now advertising their new type faces is popular with printers and typographers 
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bottom than at the top. That manner of lay- 
out turns out badly in about 99 per cent of 
the cases to which it is applied. 

I. F. Huntzincer Company, Camden, New 
Jersey —While the two folders, “The Cat Is 
White” and “A Proclamation of the President 
of the United States,” are interesting and un- 
usual as to text and format, the typography 
is not. The illustration on the front of the one 
first named is excellent and impressive, but the 
type face used is of such pronounced charac- 
ter that it detracts. It is ugly, too. Underscor- 
ing such large type is not necessary, although 
in this case it provided the medium for the 
extra color. We consider the color might better 
have been applied to the type itself, although 
in that event a color of stronger value than 
orange, say vermilion, would have to be used. 
Persian and other oranges are too weak for 
type. There is so much ornament and rule- 
work on the inside it not only cheapens the 
effect, instead of making it striking, but makes 
the general effect quite puzzling. The only 
fault with the second folder is the Old English 
type of the heading. Since the form is not 
handled after the fashion of old lettered proc- 
lamations, in which the lettering was Old Eng- 
lish, there was no appropriate reason for using 
this illegible face. A good snappy roman, rather 
larger than the Old English, would have been 
much better for this item. 

Wrrt1am E. HEc te, Rochester, New York. 
—Whether “modern” or “traditional” as they 
say—and either may be good enough for this 
or any other age—your work evidences the 
master’s skill in every detail. While as to ty- 
pography, which, we understand, is your par- 
ticular responsibility, no finer work is being 
done today, this would not appear in its full 
glory if the work were not so finely printed. It 
is evident there are masters in the pressroom 
of the John P. Smith Company as well as in 
the layout department. And that is not all: 
Such typography, layout, and printing de- 
mand fine paper, and when it is used, as on 
your work, nothing whatever remains to be 
desired. To skimp in the matter of paper on 
work that has an important job to do is to be 
“penny wise and pound foolish,” and while we 
regret to state the majority of printers do not 
as yet appreciate the part paper plays, the John 
P. Smith Company is not one of them. If read- 
ers get one-tenth of the pleasure and benefit 
from viewing the reproductions here made of 
some of the specimens you have sent us, which, 
of course, do not convey the half of the charm 
of the originals, that we’ve received from the 
real items, they’ll remember for a long time 
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Making 


the Type Signature 
an Interesting Part 





of the 
Layout 


In planning a type 
signature to be used as an advertise- 
ment's logotype, two points must be 
kept in mind: first, that the type should 
express the character, atmosphere, or 
‘quality‘ofthe product or firm. Cooper 
Black, used for PARFUM CHYPRE, is 
obviously a poor choice of type. The 
various interpretations to the right, 
however, are much more appropriate. 

The second point to beremembered 
is that one or more of the following 
subordinate elements may be included 
in design: miniature sketch for “color” 
icharacterhead,figure,animal,syribol, 
still life group, and so forth); slogan; 
illustration of product, its container, or 
its use; decorative rule or ornament. 
Care should be taken to retain both a 
unity and a simplicity of appearance. 

The type style and complete design 
having been determined, the interest of 
the type signature depends upon (1) its 
unusual position in the layout; (2) its re- 
lationshiptothe other component parts 
ofthelayout.Theoretically,the position 
of a logotype is across the bottom of 
the page, where it serves as the base 
of the advertisenient. Practical varia- 
tions of this principle, in line with fol- 
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Rare Books 
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lowing suggestions, will tend to add 
interest and emphasis to the type sig- 
nature: (a) have the “movement” of the 
layout direct the eye to the signature; 
(b) have the type signature follow the 
headline directly, as an integral part 
of the thought; (c) arrange the logo- 
type so that it balances an important 
element of the advertisement; (d) place 
the signature “slug” in the text so that 
the reader cannot overlook it while 
reading the copy; unobtrusiveness in 
this case is essential; (e) let the sig- 
nature partly fill an indentation in the 
text, with white space, if possible, on 
three sides; (f) the use of a Ben Day 
block often increases the effectiveness 
of a type signature; (g) surround the 
logotype with important elements of 
the layout, concentrating the effect. 


This is the second of a series of in- 
formative articles which have been 
planned, written and designed by 
Superior Typography, Inc. 


Paul J. Wienes, President. § 


The headline and text of 
this page ore set in Futura 
Medium and Futura Light. 

















The second of the circulars on typography by Superior Typography, Incorporated. They are made 
8% by 11 inches for convenience in filing, and in order that those who wish to may have them bound 


the day on which they received this particular 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Hote PENNSYLVANIA, Printing Department, 
New York City—It seems your work has im- 
proved, in fact, there are specimens in the lat- 
est lot submitted which impress us very much. 
One of these is the program-menu for the an- 
nual dinner of F. A. McKowne. We regret it 
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er” I'm a man most punctual — 
- Ln No last-minute rush for mine; 
My Christmas shopping’s never late 
: *Cause | buy my gifts “on time!’ 
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McCaffrey does the unusual unusually well. He printed this blotter in 
blue-black and orange on light blue stock 


is impossible to show the item in all its glory 
as printed in excellent green and red on light 
green stock, for it’s a dandy. Another dinner 
program which we would like if spacing were 
better, though it is totally different, is that of 
Dr. Lewi. The lines on the title page are much 
too closely spaced, however, and the ornament 
is too low. By adding four points between the 
lines and raising the ornament about three- 
eighths of an inch it would be greatly im- 
proved. Indeed, all the specimens are of good 
grade, and commendable taste was exercised in 
the selection of colors and papers, both of 
which add materially to the effect of the good 
typography and presswork. In view of its ex- 
cellence otherwise we regret the use of the par- 
ticular type face in which “Merry Christmas” 
is printed on the cover of the hotel’s Christmas 
program the illustration of which, a row of 
toy soldiers in front of a tree covered with 
ornaments, is excellent. Although no fault may 
be found with the spacing of most of the work 
it is a feature which it will pay you to watch 
a little more carefully. 

W. F. Cieaver, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
—Except for the fact that the band of blue 
on the cover is so dark the type printed over 
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Jacket of the large and attractive new type-specimen book of Willens, 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS CLUB OF 
PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTMENS 


October 14th Meeting 
at the Elk’ s Club, 6:30 p. m. 


DESIGN ~ 


AND 


IAYOUT “ 


This does not mean that printing is 
an art for art’s sake, just to make 
something pretty, but rather the art 
of making advertising printing more 
effective in its real mission of selling. 
This at the first impression is done 
by the design meaning the scheme for 
arranging all elements in the job in 
such a way to create a pleasing im- 
pression and then made easy to read 
by the proper consideration for type, 
Spacing, indentation, etc. This talk 
will also be illustrated by the speaker 


FRANK M.KOFRON 
LAYOUT MAN FOR BROWN-BLODGETT 
COMPANY - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Design and layout, Frank M. Kofron * Plate work by 


Minneapolis Photo and Engraving Company « Stock, 
The Paper Supply Co.- Composition, Anderson © Foss 








Incorporated, Philadelphia advertising typographer 


it in black does not show up well, the design 
is effective and original. Of course, it is evi- 
dent you sought to match the blue of the flag, 
but the patriotic idea would have carried if 
the blue were lighter. The main upper group 
is a little too high. While filling out the final 
short line of a group with hyphens, colons, etc., 
is objectionable and does not, as you will note, 
square up the group on the last one inside, the 
text pages are quite well handled. The final 
page is overbalanced at the bottom because 
the matter there is considerably wider than 
that in the upper section. “From Cover to 
Cover” has been reviewed before. Although 
the ornament is too large in relation to the 
type matter, and particularly the length of the 
line immediately above, the cover ‘Open 
Night” is neat and generally attractive. Re- 
spacing the groups on the title page, however, 
would improve it. The first should be lowered, 
the second raised and made part of it; 


ture of the book, the layout is satisfactory and 
affords little opportunity for change unless the 
amount of text were reduced. We appreciate 
that an almanac, if widely distributed, must be 
cheaply produced according to the prevailing 
ideas, but just because such is and has always 
been the case does not mean some one cannot 
come along and break the “stranglehold of 
tradition” and make it pay. Our idea is that 
with stock just one grade better with corre- 
spondingly better presswork, which the paper 
should make possible, your almanac would 
prove so much more acceptable and results 
would be so much greater the extra expense 
for paper would seem trifling. While the Book- 
man type you use is one of the most legible, 
and a maximum legibility is essential where 
there is so much matter a small size of type 
must be used, it is not so legible as the inter- 
type Ideal or the linotype Ionic, and we sug- 


Folder by Frank M. Kofron, president of the St. Paul 


Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


gest changing the text to one or the other of 
them. Such black heads as the Cooper Black 
make need not be used; Goudy or Cloister 
Bold would be strong enough, clearer and not 
so cheap looking. A booklet which when given 
attention at all gets all of it doesn’t require 
such black headings. 

VicToRIAN INSTITUTE OF PRINTING SALEs- 
MEN, Melbourne, Australia——In most respects 
the program-menu of your first annual dinner 
is interesting and attractive. It has some un- 
usual features, too, notably the bands of rule 
extending up and down the pages at the back 
instead of the front as is customary and the 
interesting illustration which is printed in sev- 
eral soft and beautiful water colors. We regret 
exceedingly the eccentric character of the let- 
tering on the cover and the manner in which 
words are divided without regard to syllables 
just to square up the lines. In addition the lines 

are crowded, a condition which makes 





the third should then be raised to effect 
a balance with the changed size and posi- 
tion of the new first group. A spot of 
ornament about one-third the way be- 
tween the upper and lower group would 
brighten up the page and obviate the 
effect of too much white space between 
the different parts of the page. 

Atonzo O. Briss Mepicat ComMPaANy, 
Washington, D.C.—While better type and 
composition for your almanac are cer- 
tainly in order, such better typography 
would just about go for naught unless 
better paper were decided upon first and 
presswork better than mediocre news- 
paper grade assured. Considering the na- 


WITTEN Se 


TYPOGRAPHERS 
TWENTY-GNE SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Package label originally printed in violet 


the illegible lettering even more difficult 
to read. The grouping of lines on the title 
page is also faulty; the particularly ob- 
jectionable feature being that the spaces 
above and below the script title lines are 
equal and that at the point of vertical 
balance there is nothing but blank space. 
Besides lacking in proportion the page is 
overbalanced at the bottom and monoto- 
nous-looking as.a result of the placing of 
the groups. A much better effect would 
have been obtained if the first and second 
groups were combined and placed some- 
what lower than the first group now ap- 
pears and if the lines of this first group, 
which are now somewhat crowded, were 
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Two printers’ house-organ covers which circumvent the commonplace. By the Hugh Stephens Press, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, and J. M. Colville & Son, Dallas, Texas, respectively 


opened up somewhat. A neat spot of ornament 
should be placed about one-third the way be- 
tween this combined upper group and the 
lower group, which should be a combination 
of the present two bottom groups. The dashes 
on the inner spread are much too wide. 

THE Reap-Taytor Press, Baltimore.—Gen- 
erally speaking, “Loan Exhibition of French 
Primitives” is an excellent catalog. Featured 
by an interesting drawn border the cover is 
attractive, and while the selection of Caslon 
for the words of the title, etc., did not result 
in complete harmony the face is not objection- 
ably out of key. The effect created is quite 
pleasing, also distinctive. Grouping some of the 
lines into definite units would improve the title 
page, and yet as handled it is Colonial in char- 
acter and not at all objectionable. In a book 
otherwise set throughout in Caslon we regret 
to find one page, a group of six lines, set in 
Copperplate Gothic. It is definitely inharmoni- 
ous. The displeasing effect of the type is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the group is too low, 
the effort apparently being to center it ver- 
tically, in which position, due to an optical 
illusion, it appears below the center. Another 
objection with this vertical centering is that, 
with the white space above and below equal, 
the effect is monotonous and uninteresting, 
and in violation of the important principle of 
proportion. The lines are too long, the group 
being oblong whereas the page is of reverse 
proportions. It is always a good plan to have 
the long dimension of design and page coinci- 
dent. Otherwise, proportion—considered from 
another angle, relationship of size rather than 
variety—as well as shape harmony, is vio- 


lated. While the type of the text would be im- 
proved if the lines were one-point leaded and 
while on full pages the side margins are too 
wide in relation to the top and bottom ones, 
the general effect is quite satisfactory. 





Georce W. Jones and his daughter 
Autce send you from. Monkbarns, 
Northwood, ~Middlesex, warmest 
Christmas Greetings ¢> best wishes 
for much happiness in the New Year 


Christmas 1929 











The significance of the fish illustration on this hol- 
iday greeting of Britain’s great printer, George 
W. Jones, is that on his advertising and station- 
ery the words “At the Sign of the Dolphin” 
invariably make their appearance 


Henry C. Corsett, Topeka, Kansas.—In 
some way or other the copy of “Topeka Print- 
ers and Craftsmen, 1930” got into the wrong 
pigeonhole and mention of it has been long de- 
layed. The cover is attractive but the emblem 
on the first inside page and the small group on 
the next should be raised at least one-fourth 
of an inch. The script line on the “Foreword” 
looks very bad over the much stronger Caslon 
in which the text is set. Except where, as in 
some cases, ornaments of a very pronounced 
character are placed in open spaces, the work 
is good. One cannot read the page of the Chau- 
tauqua Press without being ever conscious of 
the round ornaments in two of the corners 
and the triangle surmounted by two rules just 
below the group of text. The triangle orna- 
ment and accompanying rules are entirely too 
close to the type above, closer, in fact, than the 
lines are apart. In practically every case where 
ornaments are so thrown in to “kill” white 
space they could have been omitted and the 
work greatly improved. White space is not to 
be shunned; in fact, you show you appreciate 
what it is worth by the liberal amount the 
manner of layout you usually follow allows. 
Compare the page “Static,” where there are no 
such ornaments, with the one mentioned, and 
you will get the full significance of our point. 
The type used on the page “The Prints of 
Topeka” is bad, but the wide measure in 
which it is set is worse. If this matter were set 
in shorter lines there would be a much better 
distribution of white space, that is, more at 
the sides where it is needed and less up and 
down where it can very well be spared. Be- 
sides, the design, as rearranged, would be more 
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nearly of the proportions of the page, which is 
a desirable feature in itself. Your folder “Beau- 
tiful Garamond” is in general excellent, but 
the smaller matter on the title page could be 
rearranged into shorter lines to advantage. 
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“Fifty Years Ago.” On the right the tops of 
skyscrapers heading into that panel from all 
sides appear with “and Now” lettered in one 
of the ultra modern styles and in a slanting 
line. It represents 1929. While the type pages 
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crowded. The words “years ago” aré quite as 
important as “fifty,” so we suggest that it 
would have been better to redraw the first two 
lines slightly smaller than the first, “Fifty,” 
and the second one, “Years Ago,” as printed, 
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Rochester 


Specimen letterhead from an excellent portfolio of commercial stationery lately issued by the American Type Founders Company, 
presumably after layouts by Wadsworth A. Parker, veteran chief of the Specimen Printing Department 
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An original ornamental use of rules by Printing Department, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. On the original letterhead 
and unavoidably here the color is too strong and the rules are prominent 


Busuonc & Company, Portland, Oregon.— 
Your calendar, the striking illustration on 
which is beautifully printed with water inks, 
is very impressive. We regret you utilized the 
stock calendar blocks with figures in heavy 
gothic which does not harmonize with the 
types used for the display around the picture. 
While we do not admire the latter their strong, 
contrasty character is harmonious and appro- 
priate in connection with the broad masses of 
color in the illustration. If the figures of the 
calendar were in the Ludlow Ultra Modern 
used for the lines which form the border 
around the cut we would like the whole thing 
immensely. The folder “A Pioneer Announces” 
is a knockout; it is very impressive indeed. 
There is just one serious weakness; the four 
lines in light yellow are much too weak. 

R. G. McLean, Limitep, Toronto, Ontario. 
—“Fifty Years Ago and Now” is an impres- 
sive brochure. Outstanding work was done on 
the final pages where appear illustrations of 
fine buildings produced by offset after excel- 
lent pencil drawings. The effect is splendid. 
While the cover is striking, we feel it would 
be improved if the two parts of the title were 
closer and the words “Fifty Years Ago” were 
dropped a little. The design is an effective con- 
trast of art and typography in 1879 and 1929. 
It is divided in two sides diagonally rather 
than vertically, the left section being narrow 
at the top and wide at the bottom and the 
right the reverse. On the left against a black 
background there is an oval illustration in 
which the characters are dressed in the styles 
of 1879 and two lines of Old English lettering 


make a good impression, details, particularly 
spacing, could be improved. All the lines on 
the impressive and interesting title page are 
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The home-made illustration and handling of the 
words “Christmas” and “Greetings” to suggest 
starbeams feature this card by Emil 
Georg Sahlin, Buffalo 


allowing the second to be longer. As a contrast 
“And Now” could have been in lower-case of 
a harmonizing italic in which case it would 
be little if any longer than the line “Fifty” 
as changed. This change leaving the second 
line “Years Ago” somewhat longer than the 
bottom group would be even better than the 
squared and monotonous handling of the title. 
When to achieve a squared effect means slight- 
ing some element of display it should be 
avoided. One point leads between lines in the 
text matter would have made a great im- 
provement, and as margins are exceptionally 
wide there is room for them. As a rule, spac- 
ing between words is too wide. 

Frep L. Dracer, San Francisco, California. 
—The inside of the book “A Rebirth of Typo- 
graphic Art” doesn’t measure up to what the 
first look at the interesting binding promises 
it might be. Reversing the order of margins, 
having the wide one at the back instead of 
the front, was a serious error, and the effect 
is especially bad on pages seen singly, the title 
and first text page. While one might depart 
from tradition in the case of a smart advertis- 
ing brochure set in one of the popular gothics 
it is not justified in the case of a serious sub- 
ject set in Caslon. We could even condone 
the running head being wider than the text 
matter if alignment were at the binding side 
rather than the front. Our guess is that if you 
would poll the recipients, and they were hon- 
est about it, nine out of ten of them would 
say they found the positioning of the type 
pages most disturbing. Type composition is 
very good, as is also the presswork. 





This Press Association Actually Makes 
Money for All of Its Members 


HIs is not “just another” county 

press club. It is not composed 

of editors whose membership 

consists merely of paying yearly 
dues. The Dane County (Wis.) Press 
Association has on its roll the names of 
fourteen energetic and go-getting editors 
who represent every community paper 
in the county. Although in existence 
only since July, 1928, the association 
has been successful in increasing adver- 
tising for its members, in bettering the 
individual newspapers, and in “boost- 
ing” Dane County. 

This association of editors, unique 
because it is a successful venture in co- 
operative management in the country 
field and because it is the only county 
press association in Wisconsin, sprang 
from a meeting called by Andrew Hop- 
kins, professor of agricultural journal- 
ism in the University of Wisconsin. And 
since that time meetings have been held 
every month and usually oftener, each 
one taking place in the newspaper office 
of one of the fourteen editors. 

The editors and their wives drive, 
some of them 125 miles, to the town in 
which the meeting is to be held. While 
the men gather in the editor’s office 
their wives are entertained at the home 
of the editor. Perfect frankness prevails 
in the discussions at the editors’ meet- 
ing. The local member’s equipment and 
newspaper are criticized, rival editors of 
the same town discuss their common 
problems, studies of typography and 
makeup are conducted, and plans are 
worked out for increasing advertising by 
codperative efforts to obtain it. 

Typical of the advertising obtained 
by codperative effort was the schedul- 
ing of national, state, and county elec- 
tion-campaign advertising during 1928. 
While most of the country weeklies of 
Wisconsin and of other middle-western 
states went without the national adver- 
tising of the Democratic party, these 
editors made application for contracts 
and got them. The same copy was run 
in each of the fourteen papers, one of 
the editors acting as correspondent with 
the advertising agency and sending the 
copy to each of the county papers. 

A leading theater in Madison offered 
each of the newspapers of the associa- 
tion an advertising contract for a year, 


Press associations offer their members many 
benefits. But few would promise what the Dane County group 
has achieved: increased advertising revenue for members. Bet- 
ter read this! = «x By FRANK L. BRUNCKHORST 


and a committee is now working out a 
system whereby the mats and copy may 
be sent out to the various papers soon 
enough to give adequate time for cast- 
ing and composition. For all codpera- 
tive advertising schedules, where copy 
used in each newspaper is identical, the 
usual advertising rates are applied, each 
paper charging its ordinary space rate. 

That merchants and advertising agen- 
cies may know the advantages of ad- 
vertising in the Dane County papers, 
these editors have undertaken a num- 





ARTHUR W. PICKERING 
Editor, Dane County News, and secre- 
tary of the alert group known as the 
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ber of projects which have proven very 
profitable. A distinct increase in radio 
advertising linage was the result of send- 
ing circular letters to radio dealers and 
manufacturers. Many local tieups were 
effected in this manner. 

Members of the association are codp- 
erating with the Department of Agricul- 
tural Journalism of the University of 


Wisconsin in preparing a detailed mar- 
ket analysis of Dane County. The edi- 
tors are compiling the necessary data, 
which will be assembled by Prof. W. A. 
Sumner. By sending these market sur- 
veys to advertising agencies and adver- 
tisers the association expects to obtain 
much national advertising that hereto- 
fore has not been solicited. 

Beside helping compile this survey 
the members voted at a recent meeting 
to issue a bimonthly bulletin to be sent 
to the advertising agencies and county 
advertisers. The bulletins will empha- 
size the quantity and quality of the cir- 
culation of the various newspapers of 
the association, and are designed to pro- 
cure national advertising. It is planned 
to enclose one of these four-page pam- 
phlets in every statement mailed by any 
editor in the association, as well as in 
every letter sent on association station- 
ery. Each editor will in turn print the 
bulletin and finance its cost. 

A successful venture of the organiza- 
tion was the publishing of an eight-page 
supplement in the spring of 1929. The 
estimated cost was worked out at a reg- 
ular meeting, and this, plus a fair profit, 
was paid to the editor who drew the as- 
signment to print it. The cost of the 
16,000 supplements that were distrib- 
uted with the regular issue of the vari- 
ous papers was borne equally by all the 
editors. Each was responsible for filling 
a portion of a page with advertising and 
copy. Not only did this venture give the 
association a desirable publicity, but it 
netted the members, as one of them jok- 
ingly said, “enough to pay our yearly 
dues for forty years.” A similar supple- 
ment is planned for the spring of 1930. 

Codperative buying was attempted 
for the first time this fall, and, since it 
saved each of the editors from twenty 
to thirty dollars, they are strongly in 
favor of it. All fourteen newspapers sup- 
ply their readers with law supplements 
after the meeting of the state legislature. 
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The jobber who sells these supplements 
gives reduced prices on them when they 
are bought in large quantities. By pur- 
chasing 6,000 copies, enough to supply 
the members of the association, the edi- 
tors paid about half the usual price. 
One of the members of the association 
has the distinction of being the only 
woman editor in the state of Wisconsin 
who publishes a newspaper exclusively 
“manned” by women. Mrs. Etta Babler, 
editor of the Belleville Recorder, han- 
dles all the job and advertising com- 
position, makeup, and writing of copy. 
The present officers of the association, 
who have held office since their election 
at the first meeting, are: president, Gor- 
don W. Crump, editor, the Cambridge 
News; vice-president, T. R. Daniels, 
editor, Middleton Times-Herald ; secre- 
tary, Arthur W. Pickering, editor, Dane 
County News, at Black Earth. Other 
members are: H. L. Swan, Mazomanie 
Sickle; F. S. Zintz, Mt. Horeb Times; 
A. C. Krohn, Mt. Horeb Mail; Mrs. 
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Etta Babler, Belleville Recorder; E. F. 
Kramer, Oregon Observer; Charles H. 
Lake and C. V. Lake, Marshall Record; 
E. T. Schultz, Deerfield News; T. G. 
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Stone, Sun Prairie Countryman; E.N. 
Emerson, De Forest Times ; Charles E]- 
dredge, Morrisonville Tribune,and A.A. 
Roessler, Waunakee Times. 
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Making the Weekly Stimulate Local Progress 


00 MANY editors of weekly news- 
papers fail to make the influence 
of their papers felt in the fur- 
therance of community progress. But 
those editors who seize this opportunity 
never regret it, providing they wield 
their influence tactfully. Harry B. An- 
way, publisher and editor of the White 
Pigeon (Mich.) News, has found that 
such activity, properly displayed, is a 
real asset to his weekly’s growth. 
When he purchased the News, two 
years ago, Mr. Anway discovered that 
the town was conspicuously lacking in 
community spirit. He therefore made a 
brave start by running a series of com- 
munity-spirit articles, of which the ar- 





~ HE.i-Box Harry Says— 


In the new cornstalk paper which 
way does the grain run? 


To dig up good printing orders takes 
more than an ink-spade. 


By operating a battery of presses 
the overhead charge for every press is 
made lighter. 


The way some forms are run makes 
a pressman think he is seeing double. 


Just about the time when a boss can 
read his foreman like a book he /eaves. 


A housewife needs help at house- 
cleaning time, but a bronzing machine 
does its own dusting. 


When you ask a ruler to run light 
lines on a job—he faints. 


Autograph collectors find it difficult 
to obtain the signature of a book. 


One firm found a vegetable grower’s 
printing contract so large that it had to 


By HAROLD M. BONE 








farm the work out. 





It’s funny how a printer thinks 


(Even as you and I) 


The one who cuts his prices is 


” 


Always “the other guy. 





ticle entitled “Build and Let Build” 
brought out one reason for the citizens’ 
attitude. That reason was the proposed 
new schoolhouse, which had been voted 
down three times by the White Pigeon 
taxpayers, the only citizens allowed to 
vote on measures for raising money for 
public buildings and improvements. The 
owners of property controlled the situa- 
tion, even though the children of non- 
taxpayers needed a good schoolhouse. 

Obviously these non-taxpayers must 
become taxpayers. Mr. Anway spent a 
little time making suggestions here and 
there. The result? Seventy-eight citizens 
became owners of property by paying 
$2 each on two lots and having their 
fiames entered on the deed. At the next 
election the schoolhouse measure was 
voted through to the tune of 161 to 28, 
and a $100,000 schoolhouse was erected 
and is a source of pride to every citizen 
of White Pigeon. 

A chamber of commerce was needed, 
thought the editor, to unify the business 
interests of White Pigeon for local prog- 
ress. He began promoting the idea, and 
after considerable effort fourteen busi- 
ness men were induced to organize the 
White Pigeon Chamber of Commerce. 

Things have changed in White Pig- 
eon. The churches, which formerly felt 
toward each other as churches of differ- 
ent faiths usually do, now hold union 
services in the park through the sum- 
mer. On Thursday evenings in summer 
the White Pigeon Chamber of Com- 
merce gives a band concert in the park. 
Building committees from other com- 
munities visit White Pigeon to study its 
fine school building before making plans 
for their new schools. These are but a 
few of the changes which have taken 
place in the public spirit of White Pig- 
eon. And the News has played a sub- 
stantial part in these improvements. 

Has it paid? Mr. Anway thinks so. 
His plant is well equipped; he owns his 
home and is making plans to erect a 
large plant on this same wide lot. Ad- 
vertising has increased steadily regard- 
less of the increased rates charged, and 
the town and the surrounding district 
have become better sources of business 
since White Pigeon stirred up its com- 
munity spirit. And, furthermore, this 
editor is finding a lot of fun in his job. 
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~ PHOTOENGRAVING 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also su ggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 




















Halftones With a Canvas Effect 


I saw somewhere portrait halftones printed 
with an effect all over them of a painter’s can- 
vas. They were stunning. I asked a clever pho- 
toengraver about how they were done and he 
suggested I ask you—“Engraver-Printer,” of 
Los Angeles, California. 

This recalls the reader who years ago 
wanted to know how “spirit” photo- 
graphs were made. He was asked to send 
along a genuine photograph of a real 
spirit and the “fake” would be explained 
to him. He went into the silences. In 
answer to the present question, without 
seeing a sample of the halftone prints in 
question, any photoengraver will under- 
stand that the canvas effect might be 
had by surprinting, or printing from 
two negatives by the duograph method, 
that is, with the halftone screens at dif- 
ferent angles. If a “ghost” negative is 
made of silk bolting cloth, or painter’s 
canvas, with a halftone screen with 75 
lines to the inch, and the halftone por- 
trait is 150-lines to the inch, there will 
be little danger of the screens forming a 
moiré pattern, particularly if the 75- 
screen is used with the lines horizontal 
and vertical while the portrait is made 
at the usual 45-degree angle. The can- 
vas screen should be but faintly printed 
on the enamel. Any photoengraver will 
be grateful to you for the suggestion 
when he finds what beautiful effects may 
be obtained in this manner. 


New Color-Printing Plant 

Tri-Chrome Photos and Films, Lim- 
ited, London, with a capital of about 
$2,500,000, formed to exploit a new one- 
exposure three-color camera, has built 
a color-printing plant for utilizing prof- 
itably the three-color negatives made 
with its color camera. A model factory 
was erected in three months, and in an- 
other three months the factory was run- 
ning with the most modern equipment 
for printing in color. It includes one of 
F. Thevoz’ tandem four-color presses, a 
Palatia No. 2 proof press, and other ma- 
chines. The photographic and cylinder- 


making plant contains the very latest 
improvements. Particular attention has 
been given to electric lighting, ventila- 
tion, temperature, and air-conditioning. 
Electric drying is applied to all presses. 
Provision is made for future develop- 
ments, as it is hoped to make this the 
largest color-rotagravure company in 
Europe. With the ample financial re- 
sources of the company and its capable 
direction there is no reason to doubt the 
favorable future of this enterprise. 


Steer Clear of the Color- 
Process Monger 

Owing to the rapidly growing demand 
for color in printed matter, this year’s 
crop of inventors of photography in col- 
ors and cheap methods of engraving 
color plates will be unprecedented. This 
is evidenced by the great number of 
worthless patents pouring out here and 
in Europe. Three heavily capitalized 
color-photograph companies in London 
are already in liquidation, while the pro- 
moters of “get color plates quick” are 
busier than ever in this country. It is 
strange that investors will never consult 
an engraver or printer experienced in 
colorwork before risking their money. 


Printing Tints Under Halftones 

Photoengravers charge such a high price for 
a plain piece of zinc mounted on wood to print 
a light tint under halftones that I want to 
know if there is not some cheaper way to get 
tint blocks —“Printer,” Boston. 

One suggestion would be to inquire 
at art stores where amateurs buy wood 
blocks and linoleum to practice what 
they call “block printing.” You can buy 
cherry, pear, and apple wood, planed 
smooth and type high; all you need is 
to saw it to the size of the tint you wish. 
The linoleum comes about one-eighth 
inch in thickness, and when cut to size 
can be glued to a wood block to bring it 
to type height. Compare the time to pre- 
pare and cost of material with the price 
the photoengraver charges and deter- 
mine which is the cheaper. 


Photoengraving Fifty Years Old 

This year, 1930, may be regarded as 
the fiftieth year since photoengraving 
was recognized as an accomplished fact. 
Moss, in New York City, had issued a 
very beautiful specimen book printed by 
himself showing reproductions of pen 
drawings made by his artists; but he 
kept his methods secret and somehow 
printers had little confidence in him— 
they wanted woodcuts or nothing. Jan- 
uary 9, 1880, page 20, the Photographic 
News, of London, printed an article by 
Henry Knight, describing a method sim- 
ilar to the one Moss was using. It was 
not copied in the United States for sev- 
eral months, and then was seen by few. 
Still it contained the principles of the 
Moss “swelled gelatin” process, and it 
may have prompted experiments which 
led men to undertake photoengraving, 
though it was but the merest skeleton of 
a commercial method. 

Our brief description of this first- 
published photoengraving process ought 
to interest present-day photoengravers. 
Knight soaked 60 grains of gelatin in 11 
ounces of water, dissolved it, and added 
120 grains of potassium bichromate. 
After filtering, this solution was flowed 
on a leveled patent plate glass and dried 
at a temperature of 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit. This gelatin-coated glass was put 
in a printing frame under a negative 
and exposed at the bottom of a deep box, 
to exclude all but vertical rays of sun- 
light. Exposure to the sun’s rays re- 
quired half an hour in summer and two 
to three hours in winter. “Printing must 
be carried out thoroughly,” he said, for 
success or failure depends on that. Put 
the exposed gelatin plate in water at a 
temperature of from 60 to 80 degrees 
to swell the gelatin. When all of the 
“undecomposed” bichromate has been 
washed out of the gelatin flow it with 
protosulphate of iron, 40 grains in an 
ounce of water. The iron hardens the 
gelatin and prevents it from sticking to 
the plaster when taking a cast. Blot the 
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water from the swelled gelatin mold; 
have some fine plaster-of-paris mixed to 
the consistency of cream, and flow this 
over the gelatin; when this plaster is 
set separate it from the gelatin. Now 
wash this plaster cast with a solution of 
soap and mutton tallow until it looks 
like polished marble. Take a plaster 
mold from this plaster cast and dry this 
mold well. Send it to your stereotyper 
who will furnish a cast in type metal 
mounted on wood with the broad white 
spaces all cut out, and you have an en- 
graving ready for the printer. 


Etching Halftone Dots 
Straight Down 

The maker of a new etching machine 
advertises: “Ask your photoengraver to 
supply you with photoengravings etched 
on our machine.” An advertising agency 
sends a representative to investigate the 
machine. He is met by a voluble sales- 
man who easily convinces the agency’s 
man that this machine will etch high- 
light dots in a single etching straight 
down without any rosin powder to pro- 
tect the sides of the dot, consequently 
halftones can be etched as deep as is 
desired without any shoulders. The ad- 
vertising man makes a report telling of 
the marvelous improvement this ma- 
chine is over its predecessors. Of course 
the agency wants its engravings etched 
on this machine hereafter. 

I called on the voluble salesman, who 
did not expect that a representative of 
THE INLAND PRINTER would know any- 
thing about etching machines, so I was 
almost overwhelmed with his line of talk. 
Then he had halftones to show under a 
binocular microscope, illuminated with 
lights on both sides so that the dots 
would not throw shadows. I turned off 
one of the lights, when the shoulders 
could be plainly seen. Calling attention 
to them he said: ‘“The etcher can brush 
them all away.” I could feel the under- 
cut with my fingers, but the salesman 
assured me they lead-molded from them, 
which could not be done if there were 
any undercutting. 

Now the facts are: Lead-molding 
presses down the thin flange of unsup- 
ported copper around the top edge of 
the dot, while if it were molded in soft 
wax the undercutting would cling to the 
wax. The shoulders proved that there 
was more than one etching, and that the 
dots were not etched straight down. 
There is no machine that etches straight 
down. The machines that come nearest 
to it are those that throw the etching 
fluid with force at the metal at right 
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angles to its surface. Acid will corrode 
metal sideways and upward wherever 
the metal is exposed, and shows no pref- 
erence, no matter what machine is used. 
I have frequently suggested that inven- 
tors of these machines that compel acid 
to etch only vertically should challenge 
other machines to a competition, prefer- 
ably at a photoengravers’ convention, 
but they were never “sports” enough to 
try it. It is not the machine that pro- 
duces high-class engravings—it is the 
skill of the craftsman who controls it. 


Photogravure, Rotagravure, 
and ‘‘Gravure” 

As photointaglio engraving is now 
coming into more general use it is nec- 
essary to define the two distinct meth- 
ods so that the printers, publishers, and 
photoengravers may talk the same lan- 
guage and avoid misunderstandings. 
Photogravure and rotagravure were 
both invented by Karl Klietsch. At first 
he made the photointaglio etchings on 
flat copper plates, and the method was 
and is called photogravure. Of late years 
for small editions it has been found that 
photointaglio-etched copper plates may 
be bent around a cylinder for printing, 
and that is still photogravure. Years 
later Karl Klietsch invented a method 
of photointaglio etching on a copper cyl- 
inder. This is called rotagravure, and is 
used for large editions like newspaper 
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supplements. “Gravure” means intaglio 
etching and has come into inaccurate 
use as an abbreviation of both of the 
above distinctive terms. Therefore, when 
we are discussing photogravure we mean 
photointaglio etching on flat plates, and 
when rotagravure is discussed it refers 
to photointaglio etching on cylinders. 


Enamel for Zinc and Copper 

Can you give me a formula for an ename! 
that will work equally well on zinc and cop- 
per? I make halftones on both metals, and 
find I have to use albumin for zinc and roll 
up with ink, powder, etc. When I try the cop. 
per enamel on zinc the nitric-acid etching bath 
gets through the enamel. I am sure a reply to 
this would please my brother-etchers every 
where.—“Etcher,” Seattle. 

It would have been a big help if you 
had stated the enamel formula you were 
using. If you will take, say, 4 ounces 
of the enamel you are using on copper 
and add to it 1 grain of ammonia-citrate 
of iron (ferric ammonium citrate) for 
every 4 grains of ammonium bichromate 
in that amount of solution, you will find 
it will help you. The zinc must be 
grained in a nitric-acid alum bath be- 
fore using this enamel. After developing 
the print the water should be removed 
from the enamel with denatured alco- 
hol, and you should use alcohol in the 
same way after the first bite instead of 
water. Roll up with ink and powder 
after the first bite and then you will be 
protected against acid getting through. 


Brief Replies to a Few 
Correspondents 

Fred W. C., Philadelphia, cannot be 
told how to learn photoengraving. He 
should make the acquaintance of photo- 
engravers in his city and ask them. 

G. C. Bulman, Magic City Engrav- 
ing Company, Miami, Florida, writes: 
“We wish to get expert information that 
deals with the inability of reproducing 
certain colors in four-color process 
plates.” Will readers kindly answer? 

Herman Vacca, Trenton, New Jersey, 
is advised not to waste time on a photo- 
engraving method using no camera. 

“Printer,” London, England. —‘Gly- 
phographic” relief plates are electro- 
types from engravings in wax. Correct 
name of it is cerotype. Why the method 
is not used in your country cannot be 
answered. For map-engraving it is un- 
surpassed in the United States. 

“Publisher,” New York City.—The 
Chicago Tribune published, on April 9, 
1922, a Sunday rotagravure supplement 
with eight pages in brown and green 
inks and, for the first time, four pages 
printed in three colors. 
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Imitating Wood Grains 
in Printing Ink 

Some time ago an offset printer asked 
how he could print imitation of wood 
for box-covering and tin-plate printing. 
Here is an English patent, No. 320,892, 
granted to the L. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, of Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, Germany, that claims to do this 
very thing by the use of X-rays. Oak 
veneer, for example, is rubbed with a 
paste of a substance that absorbs X-rays 
such as: barium sulphate in collodion, 
litharge in varnish, lead tetraethyl, or 
mercury diphenyl in benzin. Any X-ray 
photographer will make the negatives 
by placing the treated wood under pres- 
sure over a dry plate and applying the 
X-rays to the back of the wood. Once 
the negative is made the printing can 
be done by rotagravure or offset. 


Halftones Changed to Offset 
Window Cards 


I have been a reader for over twenty-five 
years, and this is the first time I have troubled 
you with a question. A customer, for whom 
I have been doing halftone color printing for 
years, wants window cards in color. I have a 
couple of offset presses running on labels. He 
has any number of halftones, 133 screen, from 
which I have done color printing for his ad- 
vertising. Is there not some way by which I 
could enlarge them up for posters? I have a 
camera and photo department where I can 
make offset window cards. I was thinking of 
using paper negatives, if I can get register in 
four colors.—“Printer,” New York City. 

There are many offset printers who 
have answered the question you ask by 
doing just what you want to do. Usually 
they enlarge from 150-screen halftones, 
while yours are 133. You can make the 
enlargements on paper if you will secure 
the sensitized paper with white shellac 
to zinc plates to prevent the paper from 
stretching when developing, fixing, and 
washing. You must first pull the best 
proofs possible from the sets of four- 
color halftones on super-coated stock in 
good black proofing ink. Your photoen- 
graver will do this properly, as he will 
use overlays. An important thing is to 
have registry points on the black proofs. 
If they have been cut away the engraver 
will needle-point the proofs for you so 
that cross-lines can be drawn at the nee- 
dle punctures. Enlarging your 133-line 
proofs four times will give you 33-line- 
screen negatives, and when the red, blue, 
and black dots are properly printed side 
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by side in offset the result will be 99 dots 
to the inch in the window cards, which 
will be quite effective. After the paper 
negatives are thoroughly dry on their 
zinc supports, moisten the face of the 
negatives with methylated spirit on a 
sponge. This dissolves the shellac, and 
when the negative lifts itself do not pull 
it from the zinc, but wipe the shellac 
from the back of the negative with the 
sponge. Dry the negatives slowly so as 
not to put them out of register. If you 
do much of this work you will find nega- 
tives on glass far more reliable. 


Penrose’s Annual for 1930 

Penrose’s Annual for 1930 is a record 
of the year’s progress in the photome- 
chanical and printing arts, and this vol- 
ume appears larger and better than ever. 
Last year the type was twelve-point 
Monotype Cochin; this year the type is 
ten-point Goudy Modern. The 178 text 
pages are on a toned parchment, and the 
printing is of the high quality expected 
from the Country Press, Bradford. There 
are nearly a hundred full-page illustra- 
tions, mostly in color, showing what is 
being done in our day, from the beauti- 
ful frontispiece by Sadag, of Geneva 
and France, to a crude linoleum cut. 

The Rembrandt Intaglio Gravure 
Company, which originated rotagravure 
in colors, and the inserts of which have 
been one of the art features of this an- 
nual for many years, is now putting 
rotagravure to commercial uses, as is 
shown by an excellent three-color rota- 
gravure printed on newsprint paper. 
There are a number of notable inserts. 
One is a pencil-sketch portrait by Miss 
Beryl Trist reproduced in pantone, the 
new printing method invented by her 
father, A. Ronald Trist. The Walker En- 
graving Corporation, New York City, 
shows reproductions in color of human 
eyes photographed in one-fiftieth sec- 
ond. The most attractive illustrations in 
the volume are printed by rotagravure 
from copper cylinders, or photogravure, 
printed from thin copper plates which 
are drawn around a cylinder. 

Among the forty-three articles the ed- 
itor’s “Review of the Year” is as usual 
most valuable. Charles T. Jacobs tells of 
the Oxford University Press. A. J. A. 
Symons reviews the English and Ameri- 
can Fifty Books of the Year. Marcel 
Valotaire writes on fine-edition books in 
France; E. Kelburne Scott records some 
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of the history of George Baxter, the 
painter, lithographer, and wood en- 
graver, whose prints in oil colors, from 
1834 on, are now much sought for by 
collectors; R. B. Fishenden suggests 
some improvements in the technic of 
halftone. Max Rittenberg writes on the 
“Importance of Color in Advertising.” 
Harold B. Pereira tells how to make a 
halftone from a halftone. A. S. Wildman 
discusses “Types in Current Advertis- 
ing.” Pat V. Daley shows how British 
printers fail in foreign advertising. T. 
Crawford Irwin describes some improve- 
ments in his grain screen. Two articles 
of interest, particularly in America, are 
by Leroy E. Snyder, on the demonstra- 
tion of the teletypesetter, and by Leona 
Powell, of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, on the “Apprentice 
Education in the Lithograph and Photo- 
engraving Industries in New York.” 

The price of the annual is $4.25 post- 
paid and it can be purchased through 
The Inland Printer Company. 


ee 


When the Printing Industry’s 
Attention Is Sought 


Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
may have accepted its descriptive title, 
“The Leading Business and Technical 
Journal of the World in the Printing 


and Allied Industries,” as a fine, high- 
sounding generality. However, Philip 
Ruxton, Incorporated, the widely known 
inkmaking concern, is the most recent 
company to present amazing evidence of 
the international influence of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER in its field. The occasion 
for this demonstration was the review 
of the Ruxton booklet “Ink Secrets” on 
page 67 of the April issue. 

Following the appearance of the re- 
view, requests for copies of the booklet 
have been received from literally all 
over the world, as disclosed by Ruxton’s 
carefully kept record. Requests came 
from ten Australian concerns or individ- 
uals; New Zealand sent seven, and so 
did England; India and Canada each 
forwarded four; two were received from 
France and two from South Africa; and 
single requests were sent from China, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and Alaska. Many 
hundreds, traceable directly to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, were received from all 
parts of the United States. 

E. C. Andrews, the vice-president of 
Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, concludes 
his letter in this manner: “In my opin- 
ion, THE INLAND PRINTER is probably 
read more than any other journal that 
reaches the printer’s desk.” 
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E OPEN FORUM 


This department is devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest 
to the printing industry. Nothing is barred except personalities and sophistries. 
Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 




















As to Printing Engineers 
NEw York City. 
To the Editor: 

The gathering of printing engineers 
at Pittsburgh, on November 7 and 8, 
brought together the most efficient body 
of practical men I have seen in sixty 
years’ experience with our trade. They 
are the men who know, and there ought 
to be some way of distinguishing them 
from men who come into our industry 
from engineering schools of some sort, 
and pose as efficiency engineers or the 
like. This point was emphasized in the 
November American Pressman thus: 

We do not concur in the theory that the 
printing industry needs half-baked so-called 
engineers, who know nothing of this particu- 
lar industry, to fill executive positions. It has 
been our pleasure to watch a few attempts of 
these so-called efficiency experts to operate 
plants, and we have yet to find a success made 
by this particular type of individual. 

My own experience is similar. For 
one-quarter of my business life I have 
owned and operated a machine shop, 
worked in it myself, designed, built, re- 
paired, altered, and experimented with 
machines for the printing trade. In four 
different instances young college engi- 
neers were called in by officials of print- 
ing plants to make decisions on matters. 
In each of these four cases the young 
men made wrong decisions, and I was 
given no opportunity of demonstrating 
their lack of knowledge and judgment. 
Older men in their places, in passing on 
machinery that was new to them, would 
have discussed the matter with builders 
of the different machines. 

So I write this letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER in the hope that it may open 
the eyes of some owners of large print- 
ing plants to the fact that the men who 
really know are those of large experi- 
ence in installing, operating, and han- 
dling the modern machinery that has so 
changed our industry. No amount of 
theory will take place of this practical 
knowledge. The men who met at Pitts- 
burgh were real engineers, not theorists. 

CHARLES H. CocHRANE. 


Getting a Screen-Wire Effect 
PELLA, Iowa. 
To the Editor: 

Enclosed you will find program for 
the Rolscreen’s third annual sales con- 
ference, which may be of interest. 

The screen effect used as the back- 
ground on the front page was made in 
this office direct from a piece of galvan- 
ized screen wire. I went to the factory 
and picked up a piece of screen wire 
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The Ben Day effect shown was achieved by 
the use of a piece of window screen 


eight inches square. We laid it on a 
type-high solid metal base, put it on the 
mat roller and made a mat of it in the 
usual way, then made a cast and printed 
from this cast, running it through our 
raised-printing machine. 

Mr. Kuyper, buyer at the Rolscreen 
Company, said it was the best repro- 
duction of a screen he had seen, as did 
Mr. Reynolds of the Reynolds Wire 
Company, Peoria. Mr. Kuyper has had 
several artists try to draw a screen, but 
he said that in every case it was nothing 
like the result he wanted. 

I enjoy every issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, reading it from cover to cover. 

L. W. HartT.ey. 


To Find Electrotypes Easily 
BRooKLYN, NEw York. 
To the Editor: 

One who read my November article 
on systematic care of cuts asks for some 
modification to apply to his big stock oi 
sets of electros—mostly for color print- 
ing up to five colors. He has them in 
boxes piled against the wall in tiers; 
and apparently it’s a matter for tear: 
when a set (in one package, on the out- 
side of which is tied its key proof) is 
wanted in a hurry. There are hundreds 
of the packages of electros, and proofs 
are the only means of identification. 
The proofs often get torn, ragged, time- 
worn, and time is wasted getting at a 
set when it is wanted for work. 

A modification of the cut-numbering 
system referred to would save much 
time; and it simplifies matters if each 
package is given a number (repeated 
on the proof) and the proofs pasted in 
a book. This book might be of the loose- 
leaf style, with stiff covers. 

If shelving consists of wooden boxes 
standing in rows, each box should be 
lettered A, B, C, etc. If there are more 
than twenty-six boxes, double the let- 
ters, on the additional boxes, as: AA, 
BB, etc. Put the large, heavy packages 
in the row of boxes resting on the floor. 

The numbers of the packages need 
not appear sequentially in the boxes, of 
course. The proofs, pasted to a right- 
hand page of the book, will bear identi- 
fying box letters and package numbers 
only: A-1, B-10, etc. It is assumed that 
plate sets will be kept together all the 
way through the run of work. 

As these hundreds of cuts (electros), 
each set a package, are marked with 
both box letter and individual package 
number, they can be sorted into the 
boxes by sizes in a general way. This 
would aid the eye in seeking them; but 
the proofs should lie in the reference 
book pages in numerical sequence. 

When an electro is removed from a 
box the left page of the record book 
should show data, briefly indicating the 
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disposition of the plate, followed in due 
course by date when returned to its box. 

Of course it would make a cleaner, 
nicer job if all the plates were proved 
up and the clean proofs used for the 
record-book pages; but it is assumed 
that the printer is “too busy” for this, 
and if he waited for leisure would never 
get to it. Better to go ahead and adopt 
the simpler scheme and make its con- 
venience available at once. 

CLIFTON SANFORD Wapy. 
Cutting of Thin Spaces 
PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor: 

I note on page 80 of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for December the Lamoureux 
article on cutting of thin spaces. We 
are building a machine for exactly this 
purpose. We are going to use it to cut 
one-point lead thin spaces from six to 
thirty-six points in size. We have de- 
cided on paper for the half-point spaces, 
because paper will melt and come up to 
the top of the melting pot. 

That article did not state how he 
disposes of the thin spaces after they 
are in the jobs. Does he operate non- 
distribution system? We do. Hence pa- 
per for one-half points. Does he simply 
throw the copper thin spaces out of the 
hand-set display and discard them? 

Epwin H. Stuart, President, 
Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated. 


St. Louis. 
To the Editor: 

In regard to Mr. Stuart’s inquiry 
concerning the cutting of thin spaces: 
We use cardboard for one-point spaces 
and copper—-which we obtain in rolls— 
for one-half-point spaces. 

We do not melt our own metal, but 
send it out to a refining company here 
in the city and receive new metal in re- 
turn; therefore we let that company 
worry about the copper which is mixed 
in with the type metal. We do not save 
either the copper or cardboard, as we 
use a non-distribution system. In hand- 
set display, we leave it up to the com- 
positor—he can save them if there are 
quite a few thin spaces in the line, or he 
can throw them away. 

We find copper for half-point spaces 
far superior to cardboard, inasmuch as 
it is not spongy nor is it as likely to 
cause a long line to pi. 

If there is any point I have not cov- 
ered or I can be of any assistance, 
please do not hesitate to ask for further 
information on this matter. 

Joun M. LAMovuREUxX, 
Warwick Typographers, Incorporated. 
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Passing of Edward W. Bok, Editor, After a Life 
of Constructive Accomplishment 


DWARD W. Bok, who came to the 
BE United States as an immigrant 
and achieved outstanding success 

in editorial and innumerable other ac- 
tivities, died at his estate at Mountain 
Lake, Florida, on January 9, at the age 
of sixty-six years. He was born at Den 
Helder, Holland, October 9, 1863, and 
was a descendant of a distinguished fam- 
ily, his great-grandfather being a naval 
admiral, his grandfather chief justice 
of the supreme court of Holland, and 
his father, William J. H. Bok, one of 
the ministers of the court of William III. 








The late Edward W. Bok 




















After coming to the United States the 
Bok family lived in poor circumstances 
in Brooklyn, New York, and Edward’s 
school training ended at thirteen, when 
he became an office boy in a Western 
Union office. He worked at nights so 
assiduously that at the age of nineteen 
he was made editor of the Brooklyn 
Magazine. Six years later Mr. Bok was 
offered the editorship of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
and his acceptance of the position marks 
the beginning of a career remarkable 
for its varied accomplishments and for 
the farsighted philanthropy which fea- 
tured Mr. Bok’s later years. 

After having served as editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for thirty years, 
during which period he had built up a 
fortune, Edward Bok retired. At that 
time he made an interesting statement 
concerning the well regulated life of a 


man—especially interesting because of 
the fidelity with which he himself car- 
ried out this plan in his own life. He 
believed that a man’s life should be di- 
vided into periods: (1) the period of 
education; (2) the period of achieve- 
ment, and (3) the period of retirement 
as a community asset. Mr. Bok’s retire- 
ment on September 22, 1919, presum- 
ably began the third period of his life, 
but his activity in administering his phi- 
lanthropies equaled that of many a man 
in the educational or achievement pe- 
riod. Among his philanthropic efforts 
certain examples shine brightly. 

The donation of $100,000 by Mr. 
Bok for the American who could offer 
the “best practical plan by which the 
United States may codperate with other 
nations to attain and preserve world 
peace” was one of the outstanding pub- 
lic services of his career. The Harvard 
Advertising Awards, established and 
financed by Mr. Bok, constitute a per- 
manent monument to him in the fields 
of printing, publishing, and advertising. 
Another important achievement was 
Mr. Bok’s promotion of the Dutch 
branch of the Netherlands-American 
foundation for the advancement of fur- 
ther relations in art and industry be- 
tween Holland and the United States. 
One of Mr. Bok’s most unusual philan- 
thropies was the erection of the “sing- 
ing tower” at Mountain Lake. 

Mr. Bok also did much for the com- 
munity of Philadelphia. He established 
the $10,000 Philadelphia award, to be 
given annually to the person who has 
performed a single act best calculated 
to promote the interests of the city. He 
provided for the Philadelphia Forum, 
which offers a fine program of lectures 
and concerts at nominal cost for teach- 
ers and citizens of limited resources. 
He anonymously absorbed the $250,000 
deficit of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, and made the Academy of 
Music the civic center of Philadelphia. 

Two books, “The Young Man in 
Business” and “The Young Man and 
the Church,” were published by Mr. 
Bok in 1894. A year later he published 
“Successward,” and his “Why I Believe 
in Poverty” came out in 1915. “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok,” in 
which he told his life-story, was prob- 
ably the most widely read of his books. 

Mr. Bok married Mary Louise Cur- 
tis, daughter of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and 
two sons are left to mourn his passing. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 

















Close-Quotes and Queries 

I thought the placing of the question mark 
in the enclosed clipping might give you a little 
powder for one of your shots.—Delaware. 

The clipping is from Printer’s Ink. 
The question mark is in a heading, Why 
“Typography That Sets Up an Ideal?” 
The first sentence in the article is: “A 
calling without standards is doomed to 
decay and disintegration.” The placing 
(in the headline) of the query mark in- 
side the close-quote is not up to stand- 
ard in punctuation. The quoted matter 
is the six words beginning with “typog- 
raphy” and ending with “ideal.” The 
close-quote should immediately follow 
the quotation. The question mark, which 
applies to the whole sentence (includ- 
ing the quoted words! ) has no “call” to 
intervene. There is just one clean way to 
set that line: Why “Typography That 
Sets Up an Ideal”? Competent proof- 
readers know that. They know the plac- 
ing of the larger marks at the end, with 
close-quotes, should be determined by 
logic alone, but that the placing of the 
smaller marks, the comma and the pe- 
riod, is very often permitted to break 
that rule, putting the marks inside the 
close-quotes, because the comma or pe- 
riod ’way out at the end looks bad. When 
more master printers begin to realize 
that correct placing of points in such 
combinations is a matter not of gram- 
mar only but of good typing, we shall 
have more firmly established standards 
and less confusion on these points. 


A Question of Antecedent 


In a folder we used the sentence, “Wyoming 
stands among the best in its offer of opportu- 
nity to those who seek wealth, health, and 
happiness.” One party contends the sentence 
is correct. The other says it should be “in their 
offer.” We would appreciate your opinion on 
the matter—W yoming. 

This is one of the questions on which 
it is not necessary to risk a personal 
opinion; the point is one of simple mat- 
ter of fact. “Its” is correct. The hitch- 
up word is “Wyoming,” not “the best 
(States) .” Transpose the elements of the 


sentence, and the relation becomes more 
clear: “In its offer of so-and-so, Wyo- 
ming stands among the best.” “Among 
the best,” in the sentence as printed in 
the folder, is parenthetic in effect. This 
will be still clearer if the sentence is 
changed to: “Wyoming stands first 
among the States in its offer.” 


Oh!” 

I note you want more questions. Here is one 
to help you out—or put you in. In your an- 
swer to “San Francisco,” in the August issue, 
you use the form “Oh,” beginning the word 
with a capital. What authority have you for 
that form? Webster gives the lower-case form 
only. The Standard says, “Properly beginning 
with a small letter.’ Bigelow, in his “Hand- 
book of Punctuation,” uses the lower-case 
form, giving the following quotations: “But, 
oh! what damned minutes tells he o’er.”— 
Othello; “But oh! as to embrace me she in- 
clined, I wilted.”—Milton. I am inclined to 
think your capital “O” was a typographical 
error which should have been caught by the 
proofreader.—Illinois. 

All the proofreaders in Mt. Morris 
can’t put me in (bad) with “oh” or 
“Oh.” If Webster and the Standard say 
small “o,” what further authority is 
needed? My boss won’t fire me, my 
friends won’t drop me, my wife won’t 
divorce me over a thousand ‘“Oh”s. 
(Which flippant observation, of course, 
gets us nowhere and has no point ex- 
cept to suggest possible reasons why I 
do not think the question is very im- 
portant.) I ama freeborn American citi- 
zen, even as the proofreaders of Mt. 
Morris, and if I think “Oh” with a capi- 
tal looks stronger or better in any way 
than “oh” with a little “o,” why, it’s ten 
to one I write it that way. I think we 
would fare better on the really impor- 
tant matters if we quit making such lit- 
tle matters the subject of controversy. 
It would be interesting if readers would 
send in quotations for the big and little 
“o9”s, so we could make a real count. 
Maybe I’m the only one who ever did 
write “Oh.” But then, I simply do not 
manage to get the crowd interested 
enough to send in examples on these dis- 
puted points. I ought to be fired. 


“A Xmas Gift’’ 


Your information on “An Xmas Gift” is » 
revelation to me. The word itself is no matte: 
so far as I am concerned; I use it sometime- 
when it is more convenient than the longe: 
word “Christmas.” It is the article “than” tha: 
I object to; I have always written it as “ 
Xmas” and pronounced it “Christmas.” That 
is the revelation, your saying that one does 
not see “Xmas” and say “Christmas.” There 
is not one man in this shop who has evei 
heard or used the form that you say is the 
only correct one, I mean of pronunciation 
According to that, the college man wins out 
this time; but I have yet to see it used that 
way elsewhere. Shall keep my eyes open and 
watch out for it this Christmas season. 

Clergymen often close their letters in this 
way: “Yours in Xto.” Imagine them pro- 
nouncing it “Eksto”! No one would say other 
than “Christo,” I am sure. Anything else 
would be ridiculous, as I see it. 

Again, one of the magazines we print here 
is The Christian Family. It often happens that 
copy is brought in for this magazine marked 
“Xtan Family.” It would never occur to any- 
one working on the magazine or in these shops 
to pronounce that word anything but “Chris- 
tian.” “Xmas” will remain “Christmas” with 
me, every time, notwithstanding what may be 
said for ‘““Eksmas.”—HIllinois. 

Splendid! Now we are on our way to- 
ward finding out something worth while. 
My answer to the query must have been 
clumsily written. I certainly did not in- 
tend to depart from my (so I hope) well 
known policy of not setting E. N. T. up 
as An Authority. I merely conduct the 
department, and try to give intelligent, 
helpful, and not too didactic answers to 
seekers after information. My answer 
was meant merely to present my own 
view, as such—not as authoritative. It 
was meant to start discussion of the 
subject, not to finish it. 

Since then, I have seen “a Xmas” in 
print two or three times. To me it looks 
silly. If others like it, they are free to 
use it. If enough of the folks use it, it 
will become accepted custom. One new 
idea brought out by the letter above, to 
be borne in mind in trying to arrive at 
a satisfactory ruling as to usage, is that 
distinction must be based on considera- 
tion of whether the “X” form is a sym- 
bol or a new word. Without agreement 
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on that point, no common ground can 
be reached. It will be just fine if Proof- 
room readers will take the trouble to 
express their views, and quote exam- 
ples of both usages, “a Xmas,” and “an 
Xmas,” seen in print. It occurs mostly 
i advertisements, and while ad copy- 
writers are not supposed to control the 
language, they certainly exert a tremen- 
dous influence on the practice of other 
persons who use the language. 


“The First and Third Friday” 


Is it correct usage for a person to say, ““This 
chapter meets on the first and third Friday of 
the month” ?—Illinois. 

Such a form could be defended only 
by saying that the sentence is equivalent 
to“. . . the first (Friday) and the third 
Friday.” This is juggling. The chapter 
meets on Fridays. Which Fridays? The 
first and third Fridays. Therefore the 
correct wording is, ‘““This chapter meets 
on the first and third Fridays of the 
month.” You would not speak of the 
first and third man in line, but the first 
and third men. The parallel is exact. 


“So As” 


Is the expression “so as” in the following 
sentence correctly used: “The list should be 
consulted from time to time so as to impress 
the proper form”? Of course the sentence 
could have been written as it is, minus these 
two words. But even if these words are re- 
dundant, are they incorrectly used in this 
way ?—Minnesota. 

I do not think the words are redun- 
dant. They are, rather, in this sentence, 
inelegant. “In order to” would be bet- 
ter. The real test of “‘so as” is to distrib- 
ute the words as follows: ‘Should be so 
consulted as to impress.” 


Those Pesky, Useful Commas 


In the December number, page 101, next to 
last paragraph, occurs a good example of a 
use of the comma which I believe could be 
improved. This states, “Composition rollers 
treated with a coating solution, also supplied 
by the company, may be used,” etc. This dis- 
tinctly implies that the composition rollers are 
supplied by the company. But the first few 
lines of the paragraph lead me to believe that 
it is only the coating solution which is supplied 
by the company. Therefore, the sentence to 
my mind should be written as follows: “Com- 
position rollers, treated with a coating solu- 
tion also supplied by the company, may be 
used.” This location of the comma distinctly 
shows that it is the solution that is supplied 
by the company and not the composition roll- 
ers. Assuming that this supposition is correct, 
is not this a far more exact way of punctuat- 
ing the sentence >—Massachusetts. 


This is an extremely interesting ex- 
ample. Granting the assumption stated 
by the writer of the letter, his correction 
of the sentence as printed is not merely 
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an improvement, but embodies the dif- 
ference between right and wrong ways. 
The comma is a help in attaining exact- 
ness of statement, and it is too bad that 
writers and printers have fallen into 
such careless, illogical ways of handling 
it as you may find in almost any page 
of print at the present time. 


Hot Dog! 


To your department we come for the adju- 
dication of a controversy in which we have 
become involved with our readers as to the 
correct spelling of the popular term for Vienna 
sausage. Is it “‘wienie” or “wiener” ?—Kansas. 

Well, I'll tell you how it looks to me. 
“Wiener schnitzel” is a cutlet. “Wiener” 
is the more exact form, though at that 
it does not allow for adjectival declen- 
sion to fit the noun, masculine, feminine, 
or neuter, in the German manner. “‘Wie- 
nie” is the popular, Americanized form. 
Decision as to which form to use would 
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depend on whether you were printing 
formal, more or less dignified matter, or 
something in which the common Ameri- 
canisms would be acceptable to the per- 
son who has ordered the printing. 


Rules for the Comma 

There is one rule for the use of the comma 
which would seem to be reasonable for every- 
body engaged in writing: Use comma when 
its use helps to understand the text. If it does 
not do that, leave it off-—Toronto. 

The rules in the books are simply re- 
flections of what is supposed to be the 
best usage. Formerly the comma was 
sprinkled in promiscuously, wherever 
one reading the text aloud would pause 
for breath. The rhetorical comma is not 
in favor now; indeed, so severe is the 
reaction against it, commas are often 
omitted where actually needed to make 
clear the sense and to fix the relations 
of words, phrases, and clauses. 


>= 


The Strength and Weakness of Language Rules 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Techny, Illinois, writes as follows: 

“For many years I have read the 
Proofroom department with more than 
common interest and care, and I have 
often admired the department conduc- 
tor’s patience and persistence in an- 
swering the same elementary questions 
over and over again, questions that 
grade pupils ought to have no difficulty 
in solving all by themselves.” This is 
interesting, because it confirms the de- 
partment conductor’s own view; and it 
is helpful because it is accompanied by 
a dissertation, too long for reproduction 
entire, on the need of better knowledge 
of grammar rules in the proofroom. 

It is true that many questions asked 
are elementary. The conductor of the 
department may experience momentary 
pangs of impatience at treading the 
same ground over and over again, but 
impatience gives way before the reflec- 
tion that the greater the frequency of 
such inquiry the greater the need, obvi- 
ously, of patient response. The ques- 
tions show that those who ask them are 
not aware how easily they might help 
themselves by using reference books; 
they do not seem awake to the splendid 
possibilities of self-help through the dic- 
tionary, and apparently they are afraid 
of a grammar book, or conscious of ina- 
bility to apply the rule once it is known. 
Therefore the department’s constant ef- 
fort is not merely to answer each query 
in the briefest form but to “play around 
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with it,” give it a background and some 
environment, reach out and show how 
interesting language study can be. 

During the years when my father, F. 
Horace Teall, conducted this depart- 
ment, I had supposed the concentration 
upon language questions to be the re- 
sult of his own professional interest in 
such matters, rather than a reflection 
of such concern as I now know to lie 
back of the flood of questions. As a dic- 
tionary editor, he was interested in dic- 
tion; he wrote THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
series of articles on “Discrimination in 
the Use of Words.” He was interested 
in compounding in the same keen way 
that a red-hot baseball fan is interested 
in scores and batting averages. To him 
a new book on punctuation was as thrill- 
ing as the latest shocker to the fiction 
reader. So it was not strange that I sup- 
posed the leaning of the department to- 
ward such matters to be the result of his 
direction rather than a character gov- 
erned by outside influences. But it is a 
fact—and for proofreaders a significant 
fact—that where there is a single query 
about proofroom management there will 
be a dozen or two about punctuation, 
compounding, use of capitals, or gram- 
matical construction. 

The significance of this is that proof- 
readers need to know English grammar. 
There are old veterans in the proof- 
rooms who know the rules of grammar 
from beginning to end and back again, 
upside down and inside out—and there 
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are youngsters in the proofrooms who 
don’t even know the rule that each para- 
graph of a long quotation should begin 
with a quote, to say nothing of sequence 
of tenses, of subject and verb agreeing 
in number, and so on and on and on. 
But:if this fact breeds pessimism, there 
is comfort in the further fact that the 
youngsters are both aware of their defi- 
ciency and willing to ask for informa- 
tion and guidance. I have had letters 
from young workers disturbing in their 
revelation of lack of knowledge of the 
fundamentals, pathetic in their eager 
groping for a way out of the darkness. 

Proofreader Leuck’s letter is interest- 
ing also because it lays the responsibil- 
ity for this regrettable state of affairs 
at the schoolhouse door. Not begrudging 
the boys and girls the extras they get as 
compared with what was taught in pub- 
lic school thirty or forty years ago, he 
does question the quality of teaching 
they receive on language. And I share 
his feeling. I do not want to blame the 
schools and the teachers without assur- 
ance that they deserve adverse criticism 
—and it is a fact, as I remind myself in 
moments when I am honest with myself 
(which most of us mighty seldom are! ), 
that I have very insufficient evidence on 
which to base critical comment. But the 
high-school students I meet seem to lack 
precisely that one thing: the old-time 
drill in rules, the discipline of learning 
by rote rules which in later years they 
will be able (presumably) to apply in 
an intelligent manner. 

That this feeling is shared by some 
others is evidenced by quotations in the 
letter that started this article on its way 
through my typewriter. First, there is 
one from the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce: “As the common schools begin 
another year, we reiterate our belief that 
their true purpose is to make the chil- 
dren masters of the common branches 
of knowledge: reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar. If 
they learn these, they have something 
when they leave school. If they do not, 
they are handicapped all the rest of 
their lives. As schools have been con- 
ducted, there is constant interference 
with their most important functions.” 

And then again, from an article by 
the Rev. H. G. Riordan in Salesianum, 
entitled “Back to Fundamentals and 
Drill”: “Pupils come into high school 
with a smattering of algebra, and no 
adequate foundation in arithmetic; a 
course in European backgrounds to 
American history, with only a hazy out- 
line of American history itself; a glib 
phraseology dealing with commercial 
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geography, but little or no notion of the 
place-geography necessary as a back- 
ground; a study of one or more of 
Shakespeare’s plays, but a street-corner 
vocabulary and only a vague notion of 
English grammar.” 

Now, Mr. Leuck admiis that “rules 
are not always workable, as the editor of 
Proofroom has repeatedly told us in 
these columns,” but he would like to 
have diagramming, analyzing, and pars- 
ing taught in the grammar schools, for 
he believes such drill would help proof- 
readers and compositors in their work. 








Direct-Mail Advertising’s 
Mailing Waste 


N DIRECT-MAIL advertising there are 
I tragic mistakes. In a recent issue of 
Trends and Indications it was given out 
by the Post Office Department that 
23,000,000 pieces of mail go annually 
into the dead-letter office. This does not 
count in the other millions of pieces of 
mail matter which are returned to the 
advertiser at his expense. What pro- 
portion of this is direct mail I cannot 
say. The postmaster of New York City 
has estimated that 75 per cent is. If 
this is the case—and if the average 
piece of mail only averaged two cents 
—the loss would be $345,000 annually. 
This is, of course,a gross underestimate. 























From an address by Kenneth Collins, execu- 

tive vice-president of R. H. Macy & Com- 

pany, before the Advertising Council of the 
Association of Commerce, Chicago 


Proofreaders and compositors are con- 
stantly facing problems in punctuation, 
capitalizing, use of the hyphen; and 
without the knowledge of rules they are 
floundering in seas of confusion. Guess- 
work and “impressions” may furnish a 
satisfactory solution for the moment, 
but cannot meet the great test of con- 
sistency, for what seems right one time 
is all wrong the next, and uniformity of 
style is attainable only when there are 
fixed standards by which to decide. As 
the writer of the letter says, when com- 
positors come to him with questions, it 
is not enough to say, “This way is right, 
that way is wrong,” or “This sounds 
good, that sounds bad.” Those who will 
accept such an answer are not true seek- 
ers after knowledge, not the ones who 
will advance in usefulness. The ambi- 
tious inquirers want to know more; they 
want a rule by which they may govern 
their decisions in future recurrences of 
similar problems, without asking again. 

The writer of the letter was asked by 
a compositor whether to set ‘“‘peacable,” 
which somehow did not seem right, or 
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“peaceable,” which also failed to con- 
vince him. When he was told that the 
rule was to retain the “e” after “c” or 
“g.” preceding a suffix beginning with 
“a” or “o,” he went away satisfied, be- 
cause he had acquired knowledge ap- 
plicable to his work. He was a wise man, 
and recognized the fact that the drudg- 
ery of mastering and remembering a 
rule has rich compensation in the ease 
of later work; it pays a dividend every 
time it is applied. Further, knowledge 
of that rule will help that man not to set 
“loveable” and the like. 

He has learned where to let the “e” 
in and where to exclude it. It made him 
alert when he came upon this sentence 
in copy: “The older one dragged her lit- 
tle sister to safety and both escaped 
without injury except the singing of hair 
and eyebrows.” And the best thing about 
training in rules and their use is that the 
one who has had it is very likely to be 
the best kind of a judge as to when to 
adhere rigidly to the letter of a rule and 
when to depart therefrom in order the 
better to live up to its spirit and intent. 
For there certainly are times, and many 
of them, in the printshop, when intelli- 
gent departure from fixed rule is advis- 
able and profitable. Knowledge of rules 
and principles is the seed-soil of judg- 
ment in such matters. 

Mr. Leuck says: “If everybody con- 
nected with the composing room of a 
printing plant would make it a fast rule 
to study a book like De Vinne’s and then 
put into practice what is contained there- 
in, much of the trouble that now exists, 
both with proofreaders and with com- 
positors, would be done away with.” 
And there is a volume of meaning in the 
one word “study.” It is the key word. 
Much of the fumbling and stumbling 
comes from lack of real, honest-to-good- 
ness hard study. Beginners in the proof- 
room nowadays want things to come 
easy; they are not used to the kind of 
study that actually tires the brain but 
produces results which abundantly pay 
for the effort expended. 

I don’t know of any one thing that 
would do more to raise the level of at- 
tainment among the young proofreaders 
than anything that would encourage 
them to undertake a thorough study of 
English grammar, diction, punctuation, 
and compounding. The discipline of the 
drill would also constitute a splendid 
training for the mental operations re- 
quired of the proofreader in his work, 
developing an alertness which would be 
invaluable in saving it from the monot- 
ony into which it falls when done by a 
merely mechanical mind-process. 
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Reodorizing of Printing Inks Is a Progressive 


Step for the Printing Industry 


YEAR ago I examined a whole- 

sale jewelry concern’s catalog 

which was being hailed far and 

wide as marking a new epoch 
in the modernistic trend. It was a splen- 
did example of the best in the printer’s, 
binder’s, and engraver’s arts—except for 
one detail which nearly offset all of the 
expensive artwork, artistic typography, 
and special coated paper stock. Its al- 
most fatal weakness was a melange of 
smells that might do credit to a polecat 
having little self-respect. I tore the cat- 
alog apart and made an olfactory anal- 
ysis of its component smells. 

An artificial-leather cover was used. 
The synthetic fabric gave a distinctly 
offensive odor resembling linseed and 
castor oil which could be readily de- 
tected when it was held a foot from one’s 
nostrils. A sample cf the glue the size 
of half a poker chip smelled like a Bis- 
marck herring when held half a foot 
away from the nostrils and with normal 
breathing. This fishy smell clung to my 
hands, and could be removed from them 
only by an unusually thorough washing. 

The pages themselves carried a dis- 
tinct and not pleasant odor of ink which 
could be detected readily at a distance 
of a foot. Add these three olfactory com- 
ponents of the total smell of the other- 
wise beautiful catalog and you obtain 
some idea of what customers were put- 
ting up with, and what resistance the 
odor of the catalog itself set up in the 
mind of the customer. 

The eye-beauty of the catalog had 
been achieved at considerable additional 
expense in order that it might convey 
an atmosphere of quality and distinc- 
tion and value. The odor of the book 
literally knocked all the possible visual 
distinction into a cocked hat, for odors 
have the same suggestive powers as col- 
ors and lines. Old stand-by customers 
of the jewelry house wrote to them in 
sincerity about the odor of the book, 
which the house and the printer admit- 
ted was far from pleasing. It seemed to 
be one of those occasional occurrences 
when everything seemed to work against 
a good olfactory effect. 

I have just received this year’s cata- 
log of the same house. It is on lighter- 
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weight paper, covers are not so heavy, 
there are fewer four-color plates, and 
the artwork on the binding is less ex- 
pensive. But how it carries the sugges- 
tion of quality! Deodorized glues have 
been used, a new development in arti- 
ficial leather which is moderately reo- 
dorized is employed for the covering, 
and the black ink of the body of the 
book has also been reodorized. 

The pleasing odor which had been 
added to the ink gave the book a dis- 
tinctive and appealing scent when it first 
arrived. Some of this olfactory allure 
has disappeared from the ink after it 
has been on top of my desk for a week, 
but when the book is opened some of it 
reappears. Even if it does disappear en- 
tirely in a week or two longer there will 
be little harm resulting, for by that time 
the linseed or varnish or fish-oil odor of 
the ink itself will have also disappeared. 

In the meantime the positive and ap- 
pealing scent incorporated in the ink 
will have done its good work. It made 
the first impression of the customer a 
favorable one; and first impressions are 
lasting impressions. The book was not 
perfumed by the synthetic aromatic that 
was added to the inks—it was merely 
reodorized and given a good odor. There 
was no fruity, flowery, or fishy odor; the 
prospect who did not know about the 
addition of the synthetics would be im- 
pressed simply but forcefully by the 
good scent of the book. 

The ink has a big task to do. Its own 
odor has to be disguised, and it can be 
used to mask the unpleasant odor of the 
paper stock. That it can do this through 
the proper use of the new synthetic aro- 








Wasted Energy Gathers 
No Shekels! 


HE time used to take an order 
at a loss is no longer than that 
needed to take it at a profit. The 
difference is that the loss sets you 
back while profit puts you ahead. 
We all want to get ahead. Why 
not do things that put us ahead? 
—Photo-Engravers Bulletin.” 




















matics is well demonstrated by practical 
printing experience within the past few 
months. That this should be done is gen- 
erally recognized by printers, as well as 
by the remarkable effort of executives 
throughout the other industries to make 
their products smell right as well as have 
them look right and feel right. 

Some half-dozen years ago serious at- 
tempts were made by the manufacturers 
of printer’s inks to alter their products 
chemically so that the undesirable odors 
were removed. A basic chemical modi- 
fication of this sort, however, was found 
to alter also the printing quality and 
color of the ink, so this line of attack 
on an admittedly serious problem had 
to be given up. They could be deodor- 
ized from this approach, but it broke 
down the inks, and resulted in having 
a few barrels of murky-colored second- 
grade perfumery rather than a printing 
ink that would work on the presses. 

The solution to this problem of un- 
pleasant-smelling inks is well on the 
way through the applications of syn- 
thetic aromatics during the past several 
months. Other industries have discov- 
ered many dividend-producing applica- 
tions of these products, ranging from 
adding a cedar-oil odor to wall plaster 
to the treatment of textile finishing oils 
so that the final fabric will not “go sour” 
on the shelves and will have an added 
invisible allure for customers. 

The synthetic-aroma idea is not new 
by any means, having been developed 
originally as a means of lowering the 
manufacturing cost of perfumes. But 
the use of these synthetics in adding to 
the sales appeal of products which are 
not sold primarily on the basis of their 
scents is distinctly new. The sweep of 
the vogue for making products smell 
right comes second only to the sweep of 
color into the dressing-up of present- 
day products. One branch of this syn- 
thetic-aroma industry has grown faster 
than the radio industry, and started just 
about the same time; this is the manu- 
facture of paradichlorbenzin, which is 
now so widely utilized as a deodorant 
rather than a reodorant. 

The ink industry, after giving up the 
chemical changes in inks to overcome 
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their undesirable odors, has now turned 
to this new synthetic industry for help, 
and has found it. One technical journal 
has been using these reodorized inks ex- 
perimentally since May of 1929. This 
publication has utilized it on the pea- 
cock blue of its cover of enameled stock, 
and finds that the right synthetic does 
not affect the brilliance of the blue, its 
printing quality, or its rate of drying, 
and that it does offset the fishy odor. A 
second experiment was carried out on 
the black ink used in the body of the 
magazine. Again there was no deterio- 
ration in printing quality or drying. 

As much as 2 per cent synthetic aro- 
matics may be added to a printing ink 
without affecting its quality. In addition 
to the added sales value there may at 
times be an actual cost saving, since 
some synthetics are cheaper than ink. 

The development of synthetics along 
this line has reached the point where it 
is possible for Dr. Eric C. Kunz, the 
outstanding American authority in this 
field, to say, “There is no unpleasant 
odor but which can be made much more 
pleasant by a synthetic, and in many 
instances the pleasant odor can be made 
fairly permanent.” Of course, the more 
permanent the added odor is, the more 
expensive becomes the synthetic used. 

Buyers of printing thank fortune that 
the odor of the inks is not permanent, 
but do object to the unpleasant first im- 
pression which is given by printing that 
has not seasoned for a few weeks. And 
this seasoning ties up capital for a few 
weeks. It has been calculated that even 
a more expensive synthetic would be 
cheaper than the loss of interest due to 
having inventory tied up to season and 
overcome the odor in this way. 

Some inkmakers are already casting 
around for a “secret scent” which will 
give their product a distinctive odor 
similar to a trade-mark as well as serve 
the primary purpose of adding to the 
sales value of their product. One manu- 
facturer of textile finishing oils looks 
upon the scent he uses as a trade-mark, 
having been partly prompted to adopt 
this because weavers to whom he sold 
complained occasionally about the poor 
weaving qualities added by the finishing 
oils in instances in which the oil manu- 
facturer was certain that it was not his 
oils that had been used. By having a dis- 
tinctive scent to his product the weaver 
could always tell by the scent of the 
finished piece of yard goods whether it 
was this manufacturer’s oils. In passing, 
it is interesting to observe that the be- 
lief of the oil manufacturer—that when 
oils did not weave right they were not 
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his—was confirmed. Since the distinc- 
tive scent can be used to identify his 
oils the poor weaving quality has been 
found associated always with other oils. 
This is an advantage that he had partly 
anticipated when he adopted the syn- 
thetic aromatic for his products. 

With objections to the smell of inks 
taken for granted for years, the situa- 
tion in this industry might not be so se- 
rious. But there are some complications 
already on the horizon. Practically every 
widely sold product which in the past 
has had an odor which was taken for 
granted is now appearing, or will very 
shortly appear, in a deodorized or re- 
odorized form. These few ill-smelling 
products that are left will be all the 
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more conspicuous and repulsive. As more 
and more products help their sales by 
adding pleasant odors, the product or 
brand which clings to the old unpleasant 
smell is going to find sales increasingly 
hard. If ink customers have been “odor- 
conscious” in the past, they most cer- 
tainly will be more so in the future. 

The ink industry has already mani- 
fested nation-wide interest in obtaining 
inks with pleasant odors, and probably 
the time is rapidly approaching when an 
ink with a disagreeable odor will not 
be tolerated. There is but little excuse 
today for ill-smelling ink. Such a con- 
dition used to be inevitable, but crea- 
tive synthetics have yielded a practical 
solution which is now widely available. 


“>_> f+) 
The Business Review for January 


ITH the exceptionally high lev- 

\ x / els attained by business and 
production during the early 

part of 1929, it was inevitable that a 
period of readjustment, such as is now 
in evidence, should present itself. While 
the foundations of our business struc- 
ture are without question sound, and 
will doubtless remain so, the current of 
prevailing public feeling is not cheerful. 

In the steel industry we notice that, 
while the customary January expansion 
in steel output seems to have been some- 
what delayed—production of steel being 
at the present time at the lowest level 
of any period in about five years—there 
are nevertheless some who see indica- 
tions of a healthy revival in the general 
activity of this industry. “Failures,” 
says a recent issue of Jron Trade Re- 
view, “are increasing weekly.” But it 
must be remembered that January and 
February are looked upon as the months 
of high business mortality, and this year 
is no exception to the rule. 

Another fact which has a bearing on 
the immediate future is the reported 
layoff of workers in many lines of indus- 
try. This has been somewhat more se- 
vere than in some years past. One can 
readily realize the effect of such action 
on the purchasing power of a commu- 
nity. Though from the evidence at hand 
it would seem likely that a larger num- 
ber of people than usual may be out of 
work during the coming weeks, there is 
no indication pointing to a serious un- 
employment problem. 

Construction activities have been at 
a low level, and increased activity in 
this field during the coming months will 
largely depend upon the general state 
of business. Retailers, chain-store or- 


ganizations, and mail-order houses con- 
tinue to report business increases and 
look to the future with an optimistic at- 
titude which should prove helpful. 

The kink in the automotive industry 
will undoubtedly straighten itself out. 
The industry is holding its breath, so to 
speak, waiting to see the reaction the 
public will register toward the new mod- 
els. One favorable general indication 
is the flood of orders placed for the 
improved Ford. The trend toward mo- 
tor-car price increases is a sign of opti- 
mism. Any upward tendency in the 
automotive or construction fields will 
have a stimulating effect on the steel in- 
dustry, which at present is relying al- 
most entirely on railroad buying. The 
Burlington and the Nickel Plate have 
just distributed large orders for rails, 
while the Southern Pacific has placed 
a contract for thirty-nine locomotives 
amounting to about $4,143,000. 

And so we see some evidence of re- 
cession. Inventories are not abnormal. 
While there is a curtailment in produc- 
tion with its accompanying decline in 
employment, most industrial corpora- 
tions are reported as being in good finan- 
cial condition and able to withstand a 
temporary lull in trade. The banking 
situation is strong and there is abun- 
dant supply of credit. No indications 
are seen of any prolonged stagnation in 
the industrial activity. The prosperity 
propaganda sent out from Washington 
will probably have the good psycholog- 
ical effect it deserves—shortening the 
present period of depression and hasten- 
ing the upward trend of business—since 
the depression which is now confronting 
the country’s business seems to be sim- 
ply a temporary condition. 





Fundamental Facts on the Manufacture and 
Properties of Printing Papers 


opay in North America most of 

the fibrous raw material for pa- 

per is derived from wood. Be- 

side this there are rags—chiefly 
cotton, with a little linen—and straw. 
The last named is chiefly used in boards, 
especially for the type known as cor- 
rugated. Ere long it is to be hoped that 
cereal straws, cornstalks, sugar cane 
(bagasse), and flax straw will be used 
for their special qualities in paper. The 
cereal straws and cornstalks yield a very 
short fiber, but one the length of which 
is great when compared with its width, 
hence these fibers should add opacity 
and folding quality to papers in which 
they are used. Flax straw yields a very 
long, narrow fiber, which is now present 
in paper such as linen-rag stock. With 
the increasing cost of wood fiber, eco- 
nomic considerations may shortly lead 
to greater use of these valuable sources 
of raw material, now so largely wasted, 
especially in America. Just at present 
the printer meets principally with paper 
prepared from coniferous and deciduous 
woods (sulphite and soda pulp), cot- 
ton, and waste paper. 

The woods are of two classes: conifer- 
ous, or evergreen, such as spruce, bal- 
sam, or pine, and deciduous, or broad- 
leaved, such as poplar, birch, and maple. 

Fig. 5 shows comparatively the sizes 
of the principal types of each class of 
fiber, these illustrations being magnified 
approximately twenty-five times. 








Fig. 5 
Left to right: The coniferous woods (sul- 
phite and sulphate [kraft]); the deciduous 
woods (soda); the grasses (straw and es- 
parto); and linen and cotton (rag) 


By T. LINSEY CROSSLEY 


This clear and simple description of 

papermaking is of outstanding im- 

portance. It began in the January 
issue of this publication 


The forms shown are those of the 
most common types of these fibers. Each 
class has a number of varied forms. 
Some of these are so typical that while 
they are in the minority they define at 
once the class of fiber to which they be- 
long, but the types shown in Fig. 5 are 
those to which the behavior of paper is 
very largely due. They are all much of 
the nature of tubes with walls of vary- 
ing thickness. Now if we conceive of pa- 
per as being composed almost entirely 
of dry, empty tubes, we can readily be- 
lieve that water will have interesting 
effects on it. For example, if we mag- 
nify the cut edge of a sheet of paper it 
would have an appearance somewhat 
like that indicated in Fig. 6. 


It can readily be understood that if 
only the upper part be wetted and the 
tubes filled with water this will increase 
in bulk while the lower part will not, 
and thus we would have a condition like 
that of Fig. 7, because the fibers on the 


top become larger as their walls absorb 
the water and the tubes tend to round 
out. Figures 6 and 7 are rather exag- 
gerated. As a matter of fact there would 
not be so many fibers running in the 
same direction. More of them would be 
lying sidewise or cut diagonally. 

Now suppose that the paper is ex- 
posed to moistening on both sides but 
not wet through. There would be a bend- 
ing tendency on both sides and the sheet 
would buckle all over, because both out- 
sides tend to fill a larger area while the 
inside is not changed. This does not hold 
for very light papers which become wet 
through so rapidly that the process of 
buckling does not take place. 


Freshly cut edges of paper are in- 
clined to become wavy, because the ends 
of the cut fibers are exposed to the at- 
mosphere afresh and are more sensitive 
to changes. In this way the edge becomes 
a little longer than the rest of the sheet, 
and this extra length produces waves. 
Paper should not be brought from a dry 
basement to the pressroom and trimmed 
or cut quickly unless the two rooms are 
of the same relative humidity or very 
near it. The edges become wavy, either 
because moisture is absorbed there from 
a moister atmosphere, the edge section 
becoming slightly longer than the rest 
of the sheet, or because water leaves it 
to go to a drier atmosphere, the edge 
then becoming shorter. These conditions 
will be a trifle more pronounced when 
the cut is across the grain or “machine 
direction,” which will be noted later. 

Freshly cut paper should not be car- 
ried up in an elevator without being cov- 
ered carefully in the room where it has 
been cut. Air conditions change widely 
in elevator shafts. The covering should 
be tied in place, not merely laid over, as 
the air currents readily misplace it. 

The last few paragraphs should more 
logically have been written in connec- 
tion with finished paper, but have been 
set forth here because the difficulties re- 
ferred to are largely due to the prop- 
erties of fibers contained in the papers. 

Paper when mois- 
tened on one side usu- A 
ally will bend in one t 
direction, and this is \ 
generally along a line 
parallel to the direc- 
tion in which it trav- 
eled over the paper 
machine. That is ac- 
cepted as being due to 
a greater number of 
fibers lying in that di- 
rection. We shall see 1 
the reason when we B 
discuss the operation Fie. 8 
of the paper machine. , 
To demonstrate it, cut a piece of paper 
2 inches square and lay it on the palm 
of the hand, if that is moist, or on a 
damp piece of cloth. It will curl up and 
the axis of the curled paper will be a 
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line parallel to the direction in which 
the paper ran over the machine. Thus 
in Fig. 8 the axis is along the line A-B, 
which is thus the machine direction. 

The tendency to curl is always in the 
direction in which the greater number 
of fibers lie lengthwise, because there is 
more expansion in the width of the fiber 
than in its length. In fact, causes for ex- 
pansion in width of fibers tend to offset 
slight extension in length, due to the 
same causes pulling the substance of the 
fiber to a broader shape. 

A printer should know the machine 
direction of his paper so that all mate- 
rial for the same job can be put through 
the press in that direction, especially for 
more than one color, or where close reg- 
ister is required. The spread should then 
be almost entirely from side to side and 
divided evenly between the two sides. 
Otherwise there would be an increasing 
divergence from register as the job pro- 
ceeds. This is to some slight extent the 
case at all times, but would be more 
marked if the paper were run sideways 
through the press. In cutting old stock 
to new sizes it is necessary for the cut- 
ter to be advised of the machine direc- 
tion, and mark all such paper for the 
pressman’s guidance. 

In the standing tree, growing straw, 
or flax there are great differences, and 
the individual fibers behave in a widely 
divergent manner. The printer, how- 
ever, is concerned with finished paper, 
and only factors that cause changes in 
the general aggregate are of interest. 

With the general exceptions of news- 
print, wrapping, and highly colored pa- 
pers, most papers coming to printers’ 
hands are made from bleached fibers. 

In the preparation of fibers for paper 
the first steps have to do with the dis- 
integration of the plant structure. Fi- 
bers themselves comprise roughly half 
of the plant, the remainder being largely 
water. In addition there are gums and 
rosinous and other matters, some of 
them in the course of development into 
fiber and some acting as cementing ma- 
terial. This cementing substance must 
be dissolved in order to prepare a paper- 
making pulp of the fibers. One exception 
to this is the pulp which comprises 80 
per cent of newsprint. It is ground wood, 
and thus contains all the constituents 
of the natural wood. 

The printer only deals with fibers as 
a whole, and is not concerned with their 
chemistry. It is sufficient to say that pa- 
per fibers are composed of a chemical 
compound known as cellulose. The proc- 
esses of pulpmaking aim to dissolve or 
remove everything but the cellulose. 
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Pure cellulose is white, but residues 
of the other substances are always left 
in the pulping processes. Not only are 
these residues not white, but they ‘tend 
to become yellower or browner in time. 
For temporary use, as for newspapers, 
high white is not important. These resi- 
dues must be removed from book and 
writing papers, where permanent white 
is important. To do this, the fibers are 
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of the individual constitutents but of 
their aggregate; just as a crowd has cer- 
tain possibilities because it is a crowd 
that persons do not possess as individ- 
uals. These are designated as the prop- 
erties of the aggregate. 

The beater is the machine devised to 
do the work of the old mortar and pes- 
tle, and later, when wood pulp largely 
took the place of rags, to break up the 
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bleached after they have been pulped. 
This is done by treating the pulp with 
a compound of chlorin and lime. Paper 
made with bleached fibers is whiter, 
stays white longer, and, in addition, has 
better folding qualities. 

The fibers, however, are somewhat 
more sensitive to the atmospheric condi- 
tions, and occasionally traces of a lime- 
and-chlorin compound remain, due to 
faulty washing. This compound, calci- 
um chlorid, has the property of attract- 
ing water; it is hygroscopic. Scientists 
were not satisfied with one ugly word 
for this property; they use another. To 
divide the honors, having taken one 
from the Greek, they take the other 
from the Latin and say such things are 
deliquescent. Calcium chlorid is deli- 
quescent, and papers containing even 
very small amounts of it become flabby 
and lifeless when the humidity increases. 

So far we have considered effects on 
paper physics contributed by the prop- 
erties of the raw materials. Processes 
of paper manufacture lay up in the fin- 
ished sheet certain properties not only 


Bed Plave 


Fig. 9.—Above, plan; below, section 


wood pulp and mix it with water. A 
beater is a roll operating in one side of 
a double trough. Bars of steel or bronze 
are set on edge across the face of the roll. 
Under the roll is a fixed plate with more 
bars on edge. The pulp-and-water mix- 
ture travels under this roll, due to its 
motion, and returns by the other side of 
the trough to the roll again. 

Fig. 9 gives a rough idea of the beater, 
with the cover removed. The important 
parts are the roll, with its fly bars and 
bed plate. This piece of apparatus has 
so great an effect on the physical quali- 
ties of the finished paper that old paper- 
makers use the expression, “Paper is 
made in the beater.” 

The roll may be raised or lowered so 
that the water-and-pulp mixture, called 
the “furnish,” is treated in two different 
ways. When it is “up” the furnish is 
merely circulated. When it is “down” 
the furnish is squeezed or cut between 
the roll and the bed plate. The length of 
time it is subjected to this treatment 
profoundly affects the fibers and hence 
the character of the paper produced. 
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If the furnish is beaten for a short 
time with the roll “down” it will be cut 
into short lengths, but will not be other- 
wise much affected. Such treatment pro- 
duces fibers of maximum capillarity; 
the tubes are not smashed and split. Fi- 
bers in that condition are used in the 
manufacture of blotting paper. 

Book and magazine papers require 
more beating than blotting and news; 
indeed, the latter is not beaten at all in 
modern newsprint mills. Writing and 
bond papers have greatly varied treat- 
ment for different purposes and quali- 
ties, their compositions changing from 
all wood, through various mixtures of 
wood and rag, to all rag. Wood fibers 
are much shorter than cotton or rag 
fibers, and have thinner walls, hence 
they have been found to respond to 
beater treatment more readily. 

As the beating treatment is extended, 
action takes place, called hydration, and 
the papers produced become succes- 
sively more transparent. Hydration is a 
physical attachment of the water to the 
fiber, more intimate than mere wetting. 
It is a term more used to cover igno- 
rauce than descriptive of what happens. 
The fiber eventually is so broken, split, 
and hydrated that it loses its fibrous na- 
ture, and the final product of prolonged 
beating when dried is a structureless, 
parchment-like substance. For book and 
magazine papers, where printing is done 
on both sides, it is not desirable that the 
stock should be transparent, hence less 
beating is done, and fibers naturally 
short form part of the furnish. In Amer- 
ica sulphite pulp made from the long- 
fibered, coniferous woods is mixed with 
soda pulp made from the short-fibered 
deciduous woods for such papers. In 
Europe straw and esparto grass are the 
sources of shorter fibers. 

Blotting papers are usually made of 
rag, though some wood fibers are now 
being used. The papers of this class are 
known as “bibulous.” “Thirsty” would 
do as well, but we like to use extraordi- 
nary words. Short cutting and rapid 
beating produce a stock of maximum 
capillarity. Such papers are made from 
well washed material, and great care is 
taken to remove residual foreign matter, 
due to pulping processes, which would 
reduce their absorptive properties. 

Ingredients or treatments for color- 
ing, sizing, and filling are added to the 
stock and incorporated with it in the 
beater, for papers other than blotting. 
Coloring matters may be pigments—in- 
soluble mineral compounds, such as lead 
chromate and ocher—or soluble dyes of 
high coloring power but little substance. 
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In addition to their color effects, min- 
eral pigments increase the opacity and 
capillarity and affect the surface in the 
finishing operations. Soluble dyes, ex- 
cept for strong colors, do not greatly 
affect the stock’s capillarity. 

Mineral fillers consist of China clay, 
gypsum, or “pearl” and “crown” fillers 
(both the latter being forms of calcium 
sulphate, hence of same chemical com- 
position as is gypsum, and “agalite” 
or “asbestine,” derived from asbestos. 
Of similar chemical composition but of 
a little different physical character are 
talc and soapstone, both of which are 
used to some extent as fillers. 
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and care is taken to keep the individual 
beaters for any one order as uniform as 
possible. The agitation helps by stirring 
into the main quantity the individual 
beater batches as they are dropped. 
Paper can be made directly from the 
beater, but it is badly formed and would 
not run well on the paper machine. This 
is particularly the case with long sta- 
ples, such as linen, cotton, and rope 
stocks. To refine the flocculent stream of 
paper stock, remove the knots that form 
among the fibers. (Yes, real knots form. 
Under the microscope the writer has 
seen a fragment of cotton fiber shaped 
into a perfect square knot.) A piece of 





























China clay is a geologically broken- 
down mineral, and is the most finely di- 
vided filling substance. Its particles are 
generally irregular in shape, having no 
long or short dimensions, that is, no ma- 
jor or minor axis. Gypsum is coarser, 
and, being a ground mineral, its parti- 
cles are generally of irregular shape also. 

The chemically prepared fillers are 
tiny crystals of fine needle shape. The 
asbestos fillers are usually longer one 
way than the other, and the same may 
be said to some extent of talc. 

Mineral fillers are solids. Water only 
affects their outer surface and does not 
penetrate, hence if much filler is present 
in a paper it does not expand so much. 

The preparation of size and its effects 
were discussed in the latter part of the 
first instalment (in January issue). En- 
gine sizing is usually done in the beater 
and is the final treatment, with the ex- 
ception of adding small amounts of color 
to adjust the shade to sample, which can 
seldom be done fully with fine shades 
until some of the paper is finished and 
necessary changes are determined. 

After the beating is done the furnish 
is dropped into the beater chest below, 
where it is kept in constant agitation by 
slowly revolving arms. The beaters may 
have capacities of from five hundred 
pounds to-a ton of solids, and are rated 
on this basis. It is in the beater chest 
that the process changes from a batch, 
or intermittent, to a continuous process, 


apparatus called the refining engine is 
therefore used. It is commonly called 
the jordan, or jordan engine, from the 
name of its inventor. In principle it is 
related to the beater. In newsprint man- 
ufacture it takes the place of the beater. 

Figure 10 is a diagrammatic view of 
the jordan engine. It consists chiefly of 
two parts, the conical shell B, which is 
shown, being broken to reveal the mov- 
able plug C. The shell is stationary 
and the plug revolves. Both shell and 
plug have bars running lengthwise so 
that a section on the dotted line D-D 
would look like Fig. 10a. 


Fig. 10a 


Further, plug C may also be moved 
a very short distance in a horizontal di- 
rection by means of a handwheel E, 
either directly attached to the shaft or 
geared to it for finer adjustment. If only 
mild treatment is required the plug is 
moved a trifle in the direction F to E, 
but if drastic effects are needed the plug 
is moved toward F and “set up hard,” 
thus reducing the space K between the 
plug and the shell. This produces the 
familiar singing sound which is found to 
be so characteristic of paper mills. 
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Refining has much to do with the 
physics of paper, both in appearance 
and properties. Paper that has not been 
well refined and well handled in the 
beater is divided into little bunches, and 
on holding it up to the light has a very 
“flocky” look. Papermakers call such 
paper “wild,” or “open.” When a paper 
looks uniform and has but little if any 
lighter and darker patches it is said to 
be well formed, or well closed. This 
physical appearance is much affected by 
both beater and jordan. But as the jor- 
dan is continuous while the beater is in- 
termittent, and also is located between 
beater and machine, this condition is 
more readily controlled at the jordan. 

With the jordan plug set, less stock 
comes through and production is low- 
ered. When the plug is slacked off, more 
stock will come through and production 
is then increased. If the stock is coming 
through the jordan without sufficient 
treatment it will look “wild” in the fin- 
ished sheets. Treatment may be con- 
trolled in four ways: the plug may be 
loosened or tightened, the supply of wa- 
ter may be reduced or increased. In each 
case appearance is affected, formation 
tending to be open or closed. This re- 
quires careful handling by the beater 
engineer. Jordan treatment adds to the 
hydrating effect of the beater, making a 
“slower” stock, but this affects the pa- 
permaker more than the printer. After 
the jordan treatment stock is screened 
in order to remove the dirt. 


The third instalment of this authoritative 
series on papermaking will appear in The 
Inland Printer for March. Watch for it! 
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As to Trade Composition 


The present condition of the trade- 
composition business is, I think, some- 
what amazing to those not familiar with 
its development. There are in this coun- 
try at the present time more than twelve 
hundred trade-composition plants. Five 
years ago the number was less than one 
thousand. That will show you the rapid 
strides made in the trade-composition 
business. It must be apparent to you 
that when a business doubles in about 
ten years there must be complete justi- 
fication for its existence. These plants 
have existed, and continue to exist, be- 
cause of the demand made upon them 
for their services by printers who are 
willing to buy composition rather than 
to produce it in their own plants. 

Now, those composition plants, as 
near as I can give it, have an equipment 
represented at about $30,000,000, and 
do an annual business of $50,000,000, 
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which is expended by printers in the 
United States and Canada for trade- 
composition service. That represents a 
lot of business. Fifty million dollars is 
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a lot of composition.—From an address 
by Frank Sherman, Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, before the Boston 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 








Type Faces Employed 


Book (T),* 1; Regular (M), 7; Bold 
(M), 13 
Garamond (T) 
Old Style, 10; Bold, 6 
Gothics (M) 
Futura, 7; Bernhard Gothic, 3; 
Kabel, 3 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Cloister (T) 
Bold, 5; Old Style, 3 
Goudy (T) 
Bold, 5; Old Style, 1 
Bookman (T) 
Scotch Roman 
Kennerley (T) 
Foster (T) 
Century Expanded 


*T— traditional ; M—modernistic. 


Ads set in traditional types... 47 
Ads set in modernistic types... 33 

The display used in eleven of the 
advertisements credited here to tra- 
ditional types appeared in faces des- 
ignated as modernistic. In eight of 
these eleven the display was in one 
or another of the gothics named in 
the first tabulation. On the other 
hand, the display matter of two of 
the advertisements for which mod- 
ernistic type faces are credited was 
set in a traditional style. 











Weight of Type 
Ads set in bold face 
Ads set in light face 
Ads set in medium face (Book- 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 3 
(No illustration in one advertisement) 








Typographic Scoreboard 


February, 1930 
Subject: Nation’s Business for January 
Eighty full-page advertisements 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 


In the tabulation immediately 
above some of the advertisements 
set in Bodoni are credited with be- 
ing conventional. This is because 
traditional layout and illustrations 
dominate the type. Had the type 
in these same advertisements been 
one of those extra fat and black 
versions of the Bodoni letter they 
would have been classified as mod- 
ernistic, for then the type would be 
the most pronounced feature. 

In the main this analysis, com- 
pared with that of the October 
Nation’s Business made in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for November, shows 
an increased use of types and ideas 
considered as modernistic. Bodoni 
crowds Garamond out of first place, 
being used for 21 of the 80 adver- 
tisements, or about one-fourth, 
whereas in the previous analysis 
the face was used in but 23 out of 
101. In the October issue of Na- 
tion’s Business Garamond featured 
27 of 101 advertisements, more than 
one-fourth, whereas, in the issue 
here considered, it is found in ex- 
actly one-fifth of the ads. 

Another point: While light-face 
types were used for slightly more 
advertisements than bold-face for 
the October issue, 52 to 45, in fact, 
50 of the 80 advertisements in the 
January issue are set in bold-face. 
As in Vogue, analyzed last month, 
the gothics score a gain. Only 8 of 
the 101 advertisements in the Octo- 
ber Nation’s Business were set in 
the sans-serif letter, while it was 
used for only 13 of 80 advertise- 
ments in the issue here considered. 
One of them, new to this column, is 
the American Type Founders Com- 
pany’s offering, Bernhard Gothic. : 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, carrier systems, subscription plans, 
etc.,are urged to write Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 




















New Advertising Booklet 
in Preparation 

‘he Domestic Distributions Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is about to issue a booklet 
for small-store advertisers. This volume 
of business information will be very val- 
ualle in many ways as a reliable source 
of information covering many phases of 
the store-advertising business. It might 
be well for our readers to make a note 
of the character of the issue and send 
for it within the next few weeks, when 
it will probably be ready. 

In this volume are treated carefully 
and concisely a great many phases of 
store sales and advertising as related to 
each other. Some of the headings are: 

Advertising That Sells the Small Store; 
Something About the Cost of Advertising; 
What to Advertise and Why; Picking the 
Media for Your Store; How Often to Adver- 
tise; Preparation of the Advertisement; Put- 
ting the Parts Together to Form the Ad; 
Making Type Work; The Layout—Maintain- 
ing Balance; Price in Advertising and Some 
Other Comment; Some Media That Should 
Be Known to Advertisers; Aids in Advertis- 
ing; Monthly Advertising Work Sheet. 

In the latter are given amounts set 
aside for advertising expenditures, sales 
for certain periods and the percentage 
of turnover, etc. Coming from such a 
source, all this material should be of 
value and interest to every line of trade, 
and especially to the small-store adver- 
tiser and non-professional copywriter. 


South Dakota Bankers’ 
Advertising Plan 

The Public Relations Committee of 
the South Dakota Bankers’ Association 
has hit upon a most practical way of 
rendering a peculiar service not only to 
its members but to the public at large. 
It has authorized the association secre- 
tary to prepare a series of advertise- 
ments, and mats of these advertisements 
are to be offered to the members at a 
nominal cost for insertion in newspapers 
in towns where members are located. 
Secretary George A. Starring has re- 


cently prepared a series of such adver- 
tisements in this convenient form, and 
they are now being offered to members 
of the association. 

The advertisements are not the old 
hackneyed bank advertising which has 
been overdone during many years and 
thus has lost much of its interest. In- 
stead, the ads are informative. They 
tell the public many of the inside de- 
tails of the banking business and relate 
the service that each bank may render 
its public. How a bank stands and how 
it may continue to operate in any local 
community is set out in interesting, defi- 
nite, and convincing manner which of 
course has as its objective the advertis- 
ing of the bank itself, and stabilizing of 
all business in the community. 

The South Dakota Bankers’ Associa- 
tion experiment is like that of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the Illinois Central 
Railway, and other big concerns which 
have found it desirable to take the pub- 
lic more into their confidence and build 
permanent understanding and good will. 
That, in fact, was the basic idea behind 
Secretary Starring’s efforts in this case. 
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FOR GENTLEMEN 


Soft cashmere mufflers for winter sports 

Color inlaid cigarette boxes of Siberian birch 
Fine madras pajamas with modernistic motif 
English half-hose in pin dot designs 
Handkerchief cases of pigskin in accordian folds 
Cigarette toppers of silver and bright enamel 


Luxurious gloves of brown mocha—fur lined 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY SECOND STREET 











Smart and modern; an advertisement pub- 
lished in New York City papers 
during December 


Keeping Up the Subscription List 
One condition, and not a theory, that 
is facing all local newspapers—and we 
refer more to weekly and semi-weekly 
papers than to others—is that their cir- 
culation must be increased and kept 
paid up by personal solicitation and 
hard work. This subject is worthy of a 
place on every newspaper-convention 
program, for its study and correct solu- 
tion are going to be the very essence of 
local newspaper success in the future. 
The easiest thing for a newspaper to 
neglect is its subscription business. Time 
slips right along. The newspaper with a 
circulation of 3,000 weekly has an aver- 
age expiration list of about fifty-eight 
subscriptions a week. If collected annu- 
ally somebody in the office must make it 
a business to watch these expirations 
and have them renewed. With many pa- 
pers there are certain periods when two 
or three times the average expirations 
occur. This is the critical time, and with- 
out a definite system of handling these 
accounts many subscribers may quickly 
become in arrears. Or, if the paper is on 
a strictly cash-in-advance basis, there 
may be considerable losses from the list. 
Where competition is keen, as with 
two or more local papers, the tendency 
is to leave names on the list long after 
the date up to which they are paid has 
passed rather than take a chance of los- 
ing them as subscribers. There are many 
examples, however, to prove that the 
newspaper which notifies its subscribers 
prior to the expiration of their subscrip- 
tions, follows this up with a second and 
third notice, and then goes after them 
for renewals, can maintain the larger 
list even in the face of competition prac- 
ticing the pay-as-you-please method. 
Recently, when I was conferring with 
an experienced field man and subscrip- 
tion solicitor, he stated that in a period 
of six months, during which he worked 
for a good weekly newspaper in the 
country, he was asked a thousand times 
by subscribers why the paper did not 
stop at expiration of their subscription. 
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They asserted that they had paid for 
the paper for a certain time and did not 
feel obligated to receive and pay for it 
after that time had expired. This ques- 
tion had to be met and explained, and 
then the subscriber had to be resold for 
another period with the promise that 
the paper would cease coming to him 
when the time was up. 

Daily newspapers—large papers with 
aggressive field men continually on the 
job—stop subscriptions at expiration, 
but they have their field men call upon 
the subscribers as nearly at the time of 
expiration as possible. In this manner 
subscribers to papers in the country dis- 
tricts are educated to the idea that pa- 
pers for which they subscribe will stop 
coming to them unless they do renew. 
That should make it easier for local pa- 
pers to do the same with them, and reap 
no ill will for this procedure. 

Too frequently contests or schemes or 
campaigns of various kinds are resorted 
to by competing papers to force a larger 
list and make collections of back sub- 
scriptions. Candidates for prizes are au- 
thorized to promise that the paper will 
start new subscribers “when the time 
paid for the other paper has expired.” 
That one thing is the worst condition to 
be met by the newspaper having a defi- 
nite collection and pay-in-advance pol- 
icy, but it can be met by a thorough 
covering of a county or district every six 
months, and by emphasizing the good 
quality and value of the newspaper, plus 
the promise of stopping the subscrip- 
tion when the paid-up period expires. 

A reminder of the fairness of the pa- 
per that does this, calling subscribers’ 
attention to that feature while a “con- 
test” or subscription campaign is going 
on by a rival paper, will do wonders in 
retaining the loyalty and business of the 
average subscriber, regardless of the im- 
portunities of some sweet girl who wants 
him to just help her a little bit toward 
winning the automobile that is to be 
given away by the newspaper. Present 
also the argument that if the other pa- 
per is willing to spend two-thirds of 
what the subscriber pays for prizes, it is 
the subscriber and not the newspaper 
that is paying for such prizes. The sub- 
scriber may well consider then that he 
would rather pay for real newspaper 
value and have it himself in the reliable 
newspaper which he has been taking 
and reading right along. 

And that gets us right back to the 
question of the field man or woman who 
must be on the go at least six and pos- 
sibly nine months in the year, meeting, 
talking with, and building good will in 
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the minds of thousands of subscribers 
all the time. That is the real problem 
for each newspaper to figure out in a 
county field as well as in a daily field 
reaching across several counties. 


Getting Results—at Any Cost! 

In the county, state, and national ad- 
vertising field we believe the weak spot 
in local newspaper advertising is the 
failure of local papers to give attention 
to results. We have come upon evidence 
recently that makes us believe that some 
distinctly mediocre publications, claim- 
ing considerable national advertising by 
reason of wide circulation, have promo- 
tional departments that see to it that 
replies and inquiries are sent in to all 
advertisers who key their ads or print 
reply coupons for their ads. And by this 
means do they conquer! 

It must be admitted that from prac- 
tice and custom local newspapers have 
paid little attention to that sort of thing. 
They have given advertisers best posi- 
tions, good print, careful handling of 
orders, honest circulation to the best- 
paying subscribers in the world—and 
have there stopped to permit the legiti- 
mate results of such advertising to de- 
velop as they would. But the fakers in 
advertising, those who find it more prof- 
itable and easy to point to “replies and 
inquiries” than to produce wholesome 
and worthy publications that sell to sub- 
scribers on their merits—have discov- 
ered that as a rule if they can produce 
replies and inquiries to a keyed ad they 
can resell the advertiser and get away 
with many bigger orders for space. 

If it has come to that, in the advertis- 
ing game, we sorrow for the future of 
advertising and for the survival of legiti- 
mate publications which sell space on 
the merits of circulation and clientele. 
But the situation may yet be helped 
greatly by the use of the newspaper 
itself to educate its readers to reply to 
advertising and give credit to the publi- 
cation. If our publishers can get that 
one thing—the mention of their publica- 
tions by readers in replying to advertis- 
ing—the game is easily won. 


Suppression of Scandal 
Sheets Legal 

Minnesota’s state supreme court is 
standing pat on its two previous deci- 
sions that the newspaper-suppression act 
of that state is legal and constitutional. 
The higher court recently refused a re- 
hearing on the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act. Unless the case is 
taken before the United States Supreme 
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Court and there reversed, it will set a 
precedent for the future. 

For several years Minnesota was af- 
flicted with various publications which 
allegedly thrived on scandal and sensa- 
tional politics. They got by under the 
impression that the law cannot inter- 
fere with free speech and a free press, 
However, the state legislature took hold 
of the matter and passed a law that did 
reach these publications, at least one 
of which was suppressed under it—the 
Minneapolis Saturday Press. 

Strange as it may seem, the Minne- 
sota Editorial Association stood for the 
law, defended it, and still defends it. 
Mr. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
took up the matter and forced the issue 
to the supreme court, alleging the un- 
constitutionality of the law. He did not 
do this for the newspaper that was sup- 
pressed, nor because he favored the sort 
of sheet that was complained of, but be- 
cause of possibility of abuse of such 
law and its extension to the whole land. 

We believe that Minnesota editors 
are almost united in favor of the law, 
knowing the circumstances and charac- 
ter of the abuse that was thus reached. 
No doubt the public, at least that por- 
tion of it familiar with the case and the 
cause for the law, also upholds the de- 
cision of the state supreme court. Now 
it will be interesting to observe what 
happens if the matter is taken before 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Again, Care in Casting 

We have it pretty straight that local 
newspapers are suffering great losses of 
advertising business as a result of a 
study of ads produced in their papers 
and the arguments of large and well 
equipped publications that the smaller 
papers are not able to produce well 
printed advertising from plates. Have 
you ever considered that point? 

Advertisers, agencies, and mechanical 
superintendents have production experts 
continually studying the production sit- 
uation and comparing facts and evi- 
dence. Naturally it is found that many 
local newspapers are careless in han- 
dling mats and in casting plates from 
mats furnished them for advertising 
schedules. It is easy for large and well 
equipped publications then to declare 
that all advertising in small newspapers 
is wasted, because the advertising pro- 
duced is smeared, badly printed, or un- 
readable altogether. And don’t believe 
for a minute that the large publications 
are not on the job with propaganda in 
their own favor, as they have every 
right to be in such cases. 
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The thought is that, since most good 
local newspapers are now equipped with 
some sort of stereotyping machines or 
boxes, it becomes more necessary that 
the proprietors or publishers see to it 
that good work is produced in the cast- 
ing room. It has been the custom, up to 
now, to let the cheapest office boy do 
the remelting of used metal and at that 
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obstruction to the flow and also give 
weight of metal on top of the cast. 
These and a hundred other little de- 
tails not usually appreciated enter into 
the proper casting of plates from mats, 
if the plates are to print clearly and 
plainly to produce the best advertising 
effects. May we therefore suggest that 
it is time for publishers to begin think- 
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The tiniest copy of the London Times ever issued (at left), compared with one of 
the New York Library title bulletins, which is of the size of an ordinary magazine 


Photo by Keystone View Company 














same time cast the plates which may be 
ready for the next issue of the paper. 
Usually neither the foreman nor any 
other “higher up” in the shop pays any 
attention to this boy or man doing the 
casting. He has been shown how to melt 
the metal and warm up the box, how to 
heat the matrix and place it for casting, 
but he has not usually been instructed 
in the science of casting. He has not 
been instructed that the casting metal 
should be heated to a certain degree be- 
fore it is used, nor that absolute dryness 
of mats and backing is essential. He 
may not even have been warned that 
gages must be clean and without a flaw 
that will affect their height, and that 
space-backing on the mats must be used 
with a certain kind of sticking glue 
without moisture in it. He may not know 
that the “tail-piece” on top of the mat 
should be long and clean to prevent any 


ing about and studying this plate mat- 
ter seriously? It is time to understand 
that competition is keener as their own 
rates advance, and that every failure of 
other newspapers to produce good plates 
and results is used against all papers. 

When advertising-production mana- 
gers put in many hours studying this 
matter and are finally spurred up to 
passing resolutions to be supplied to all 
other production managers, either crit- 
icizing or condemning the local newspa- 
pers for their failure to give good print 
and good returns, it means either that 
stereotype plates of quality must be fur- 
nished and paid for by the advertiser 
for the newspaper or that such business 
may be sidetracked to other media. 

Believe it or not, we have the hunch 
that local newspapers had better think 
and get busy on this subject, and the 
sooner they do so the better. 
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Can Subscription Lists Be Taxed? 
Now that almost every state legisla- 
ture is looking for additional sources of 
revenue, not only state income taxes are 
imminent, but attempts at levying taxes 
on intangible property are being made. 
In one state right now a legislative tax 
committee and a board of assessment 
and review are instructing assessors to 
list newspaper circulation for taxation. 
Let newspapers ponder that a while! 

If there is any law or any authority 
that can fix the exact valuation of a sub- 
scriber and of a newspaper subscription 
list, as such, we do not know of it. Yet 
a tax commission is attempting to “out- 
wise” Solomon in his sanest moments, 
and fix a basis of taxable value. Obvi- 
ously the same object could be reached 
through a state income tax that would 
take a percentage of the profits from 
such a subscription list—if there were 
any; but to make an arbitrary ruling 
that a subscription list is taxable on the 
amount paid by the subscribers, or the 
amount paid for the newspaper in street 
sales, is little short of revolutionary. A 
veritable Boston Tea Party may result 
if the matter is followed up and the levy 
executed, for the newspapers of that 
state will object to and fight the propo- 
sition to the limit. 

There are numerous angles to this 
proposition. First, is a paid-in-advance 
subscriber an asset or a liability? He 
has ordered and paid for a product not 
yet manufactured, which the publisher 
has agreed to furnish in return for the 
money paid for it. In other words, the 
subscriber holds an obligation—a mort- 
gage—against the newspaper until it 
delivers. Can any taxing body levy and 
collect taxes on a liability? 

Newspaper subscriptions have been 
regarded as a basis or evidence of the 
good will of the publication. Can good 
will be taxed? A state supreme court 
(Indiana: Hunt versus Smith) says no. 
If good will can be taxed, or any precise 
value set on it, then the proposed move- 
ment may reach any and all business 
enterprises built upon good will. It has 
been said that the name—the good will 
—of Uneeda Biscuit is worth millions 
of dollars. But yet that would not be 
worth a thin dime if no biscuits or other 
products of that name were produced. 
Likewise with the paper; there would 
be no subscribers if the paper should be 
suspended even for a few weeks. 

Development of a newspaper and a 
subscription list is the work of men’s 
brains. The physical equipment is of 
tangible value and is taxed everywhere. 
Just where will the taxing commission 
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start to leave off on material values and 
begin on good will? There is a franchise 
value in most newspapers—a franchise 
created by people, by industry, by en- 
terprises of every kind that have drawn 
people to a certain field in which they 
afe interested enough to subscribe for 
and use newspapers. Who can measure 
the value of that? 

When the name of Montgomery Ward 
is taxed as good will; when Uneeda Bis- 
cuit is taxed on its trade-mark; when 
telephone companies are taxed on the 
full amount paid by their subscribers 
instead of on poles and lines and instru- 
ments; when railways are taxed on the 
franchise value of their towns and cit- 
ies; when radio broadcasting stations 
are taxed on the number of listeners-in 
on advertising programs; when Ford 
pays taxes on the good will of his name 
in the automobile industry; when Ring- 
ling’s circus is taxed on the name it 
bears; when all good will and franchise 
values are taxed—then the newspapers 
will have no complaint if their good-will 
values are also assessed on that basis. 

Until then, income taxes may reach 
the objective sought by taxing commis- 
sions, but not until then will newspapers 
consent to levies made against their sub- 
scription lists and circulation. 


An Old Idea in New Form? 

Recently the matter of encouraging 
local merchants and dealers to demand 
of traveling salesmen a certain amount 
of advertising to go with an order of 
goods, if the merchant buys, has been 
emphasized by a great national press 
organization. The latter has prepared a 
series of six very handsome quarter-page 
advertisements, suggesting that all the 
advertisements be run in the home pa- 
pers and addressed to home merchants. 
The advertisements make the local ap- 
peal, the appeal of local patriotism and 
loyalty to the newspaper. But—these 
appeals are broadcasted to the public, 
whereas they are intended first to inter- 
est and convince the home merchant. 

It is, in fact, a business in which the 
general public might not evince much 
concern. Frequent tryouts of the propo- 
sition of educating people to trade at 
home by arguing their duty, responsi- 
bility, and own advantage have, in the 
minds of a great many publishers who 
have tried it, resulted in less advantage 
than ridicule. Outside advertising will 
overshadow any such appeals ten to one, 
as a rule. It is therefore a matter of co- 
operation and understanding as between 
the local publishers and the merchants 
and dealers, as we see it. 
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Several years ago in this department 
and on the programs of several state 
and district newspaper meetings the 
writer advocated the plan of going to 
the home dealer personally, presenting 
to him the possibilities of more sales 
and quicker turnover if popular lines he 
handled were advertised in the local pa- 
pers instead of in national magazines, 
etc. The plan included some sample 
forms of letters suggesting that the mer- 
chant write to his wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers asking this local advertising 
support, and even going so far as to 
ask the merchant or dealer if he would 
not demand such advertising help when 
salesmen came to sell him their lines. 

Where tried out, this plan proved of 
considerable benefit to the local paper 
and to the dealer. The latter got some 
of the codperation asked for, and in turn 
gave the wholesaler or manufacturer 
special consideration in the way of win- 
dow displays, counter signs, and sales 
effort. It is concrete propositions of this 
kind that the hard-headed merchant will 
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consider—not appeals to him in a pub- 
lic way, calculated to force him to co- 
operate with the newspaper. 

While this plan of securing merchant- 
dealer-newspaper codperation a number 
of years ago was followed by success in 
many instances, it was also true that 
many newspaper publishers failed to in- 
terest most of their dealers in it. They 
were not salesmen themselves, or did not 
stand well enough with their local mer- 
chants to get them interested. This fact 
has not in the least discounted the value 
of the plan, however, and the fact re- 
mains that, if a local dealer stands pat 
and determines that he will not stock 
new lines of goods unless the manufac- 
turer or wholesaler is willing to stand 
part of the expense of promoting local 
sales of such goods, he will get some 
such help. And if he does not, he will be 
left free to promote the sales of other 
lines which have already been estab- 
lished and which have quick turnover. 
Therefore, why not go direct to the 
merchant-dealer with this business idea? 


Observations in the Field 


The second district of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association, at its meeting in 
Mankato recently, elected Mrs. H. C. 
Hotaling as president of that organiza- 
tion for the ensuing year. Mrs. Hotal- 
ing, the wife of Secretary H. C. Hotal- 
ing of the N. E. A., is editor of and has 
been conducting the Mapleton ( Minn.) 
Enterprise ever since her husband took 
up his office for the N. E. A. in St. Paul. 
She has proven her ability and capacity 
for newspaper management and has con- 
tinued to win the high esteem of all the 
Minnesota publishers. 


Field Manager Ed Bemis of the Colo- 
rado Editorial Association reports six- 
teen papers in that state audited and 
certified as to circulation under the new 
plans and specifications adopted by the 
newspaper association managers. Sev- 
eral other states have started out in the 
same direction, and others will do so as 
soon as they can make arrangements 
with competent auditors. 


So-called “political advertising rates” 
are too often simply political piracy— 
used to pull the legs of politicians. And 
then later the newspapers wonder why 
politicians are not in sympathy with 
them when they ask for some legisla- 
tive enactment or other. 


One newspaper man has received the 
plaudits and bouquets from his home- 


town citizens while he is still alive to 
enjoy the honors. John P. Mattson, vet- 
eran editor and publisher of the Warren 
(Minn.) Sheaf, recently elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Red River 
Valley group in that state, attained his 
seventieth birthday in December, and 
the citizens of Warren tendered him a 
public reception in his home city. The 
entire community joined in expressing 
the esteem in which Mr. Mattson is held. 


The bulletin of the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation recently published a list of firms 
and advertising agencies undertaking to 
secure free space in newspapers for 
something or other. How come? Agen- 
cies are supposed to charge 15 per cent 
commission for representing the news- 
papers and handling the copy and or- 
ders for them. If, then, they ask these 
papers to run certain matter free, where 
does the agency come in on the commis- 
sion? Who is paying it? And for what? 
There has been a suspicion for a long 
time that some advertising agencies, not 
altogether recognized and established as 
such, perhaps, but yet agencies, are sim- 
ply mulcting the newspapers of this 15 
per cent commission when they are in 
reality representing and serving the ad- 
vertiser, who is also paying a commis- 
sion. Some day this sort of thing will 
lead to the sudden and violent death of 
the bird that lays the golden egg. 
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Review of N ewspapers and Advertisements 


H. E. Gisn, Arkansas City, Kansas.—The 
Ark Light is a fine school paper, the best fea- 
ture being the highly commendable press- 
work. While your first page is satisfactorily 
made up you neglect the bottom part, crowd- 
ing all but two of the larger heads in the upper 
half. Headings are line-spaced too closely. Ad- 
vertisements are neat, also attractive, and are 
quite effective enough. Pyramiding creates an 
effect of order which is good to witness. 

Monotyre Composition Company, of San 
Francisco, California——While we do not ad- 
mire the broken border of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company advertisements 
or believe the idea contributes the desired 
modern effect, the work is commendable and 
the display effective. The inside layout is effec- 
tively modern. In our opinion the regular 
(bold) Kabel would have been better than 
the light as it would harmonize better with 
the cuts. The C. H. Baker advertisements are 
fine; while they might be set in more legible 
types, those used are not hard to read. This 
series is sanely modern. 

The Queenslander, Brisbane, Australia — 
Your cover is an effective one; it is well drawn 
and also nicely printed. The inside, however, 
doesn’t measure up. News heads are much too 
weak and the dashes between items much too 
strong. Presswork is poor. In contrast the pic- 
torial section on coated paper is excellent, the 
large and interesting halftones being very well 
printed. Advertisements in most instances are 
small and such as are not usually given care- 
ful attention, yet if more care were given them 
—particularly if they were set in newer and 
more attractive types—the paper itself would 
take on the appearance of new life, provided 
the main section were printed better. 

The South Coast Bulletin, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia—Your paper is not at all satisfactory 
typographically. First of all, the presswork is 
poor. Your machine is turning out a very poor 
product and urgently requires attention; the 
alignment of mats is especially bad. Another 
thing which makes it impossible for you to 
get out a satisfactory paper is inferior type. 
You seem to have a few sizes of many styles 
rather than a full range of sizes in one or two, 
and those you have are out of date, unattrac- 
tive, and in some instances badly worn or bat- 
tered. Correct the faults referred to and send 
us another copy: We will then point out cer- 
tain faults of display which it would do little 
good to correct at this time. 

CUMBERLAND PuBLISHING Company, Pike- 
ville, Kentucky.—Your first pages are inter- 
esting and well balanced. We like the double 
tules for the paneled items better than the light 
unit border used in the November 28 issue. A 
very definite improvement would result if the 
lines of the headings were spaced somewhat 
farther apart. While not outstanding, press- 
work is better than average, and we like the 
idea of working the advertisements to the 
lower right-hand corner, that is, pyramiding 
them. You set too many lines wholly in capi- 
tals, to make maximum use of your machine, 
we presume. Another weakness too frequently 
found in advertisements is crowding, and still 
another is the frequent use of the anemic slug 
border referred to as being so much less sat- 
isfactory than plain rule border for the boxed 
items on the first page. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Daily News Journal, Wilmington, Ohio.— 
“Terrible” is about the only word which can 
adequately describe the appearance of the 
Clinton Shoe Company advertisement “Three 
Days.” Of course it will get attention; who 
could overlook it? Who, on the other hand, 
would not by it be made insensible to the 
copy? To read when in a disturbed state of 
mind means a lack of concentration, which 
means faulty comprehension, which means a 
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¥ THE SUPREME 
COMBINATION 
OF ALL THAT IS 
FINE IN MOTORS 


The improved PACKARD EIGHT 
is the supremely luxurious motor 
car. It is designed and built for 
those favored few who may and 
do demand the comfort and ease 
of their own drawing rooms in 
motor travel. Fast or slow, flash= 
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ing thru the maze of metropolitan 
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congestion, smoothly annihilating 
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distance at almost aircraft speed 
in the open, Packard passengers 
know the luxury of truly restful 
transportation. The graceful lines 
of Packard, the roominess of the 
car’s interior, the quiet good taste 
of upholstery and appointments 
the silent ease of motion, and the 
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sense of security which comes with 
tremendous power under surest 
control... . all contribute to the 
mental satisfaction and physical 
repose of the Packard Fight owner 
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stylish as those used by the aforementioned 
specialists and that lines are sometimes too 
closely spaced. As the editor has already and 
in a more practical way demonstrated, he con- 
siders the Register one of the two or three best 
so-called country papers he has ever seen. 
The Headlight-Herald, Tracy, Minnesota. 
—Printing your Christmas advertising section 
in green added to its interest, but if you do 
the same thing next season you should use a 





CONOVER Electric 
DISHWASHER 


All Conover models fill from is possible with the ordinary 
any ordinary kitchen faucet dishpan method. The dishes 
and empty into sink. Yet always come out of Conover 
they are not physically at- sparkling CLEAN and dry 
tached to the plumbing or when simple instructions 
the sink. All models enable are followed. No new sink 
the operator to keephands or plumbing required for 
out of hot, greasy any Conover dish- 
dishwater. And all $QQ7s washer. Ask for a 
models do a much ~ free demonstration 
cleaner and more Casb + or ask of your own dishes 
sanitary job of ‘an in your own home. 
dishwashing than Rolls under sink 


For Small Homes and Apartment Kitchens 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
‘Telephone TUcker 6973 Union League Building 
333 West Second Street ~ <« Los Angeles, many: } 











Sane and orderly layout combined with interesting distribution of white space distinguishes 
these two attractive and effective advertisements by William M. Garwood, Los Angeles 


weak impression. Sure enough, this is a “sale” 
advertisement, and there are always those who 
go after bargains on general principles; but 
think how many more would if they knew 
what these bargains were! Impressive black 
display for the bargain-sale publicity can be 
worked up without making it necessary for 
readers to become for the moment and in 
effect contortionists. The ad may be modern- 
istic, but it surely isn’t modern. 

V. W. Pratt, Brookings, South Dakota.— 
The Register for October 17 is fine; the first- 
page makeup is lively, and yet the heads are 
beautifully balanced and not unduly strong. 
Although all details are well handled and evi- 
dence careful and skilful workmanship, the 
presswork impresses us most. A good body of 
ink is carried, and yet there is no evidence of 
slur or offset. Advertisements, at least so far 
as layout and display are concerned, equal the 
production of specialist advertising typograph- 
ers who set the better work in metropolitan 
newspapers, many large advertisers having 
found it impossible to get the right kind of 
composition from the composing rooms of 
those newspapers. If there is any difference it 
is in the facts that your type faces are not as 


darker green. It would be appropriate enough 
and easier on the eyes of readers. While the 
presswork is good—in fact is, comparatively 
speaking, mighty good—the best feature is the 
excellence of the advertising composition. It 
is not that there is anything especially distin- 
guished about the work, but it is sane and in- 
viting. Layout is simple rather than involved ; 
a minimum number of points is emphasized, 
and these are displayed so they count; and 
reasonably attractive types are used. In addi- 
tion, a proper recognition of the part white 
space may play in display effectiveness is evi- 
dent, most of the advertisements being open 
and clean. The distribution of white space is 
not always as balanced as we would like, nor 
always massed where it creates maximum force 
in the display ; but we are sure your composi- 
tors can see where the distribution is faulty. 

Seneca County Press, Seneca Falls, New 
York.—Your Christmas issue is commendable. 
The special cover in red and green is attrac- 
tive and impressive, and presswork is excel- 
lent throughout. There are, however, rather 
wide differences in the quality of the advertis- 
ing composition. The important display of the 
Harold E. Green advertisement is too weak, 
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while the white space is poorly distributed. 
Space is wasted around the heading, and yet 
the list of items at the sides of the central cut 
is very crowded. The same criticism applies 
to Crayton’s display on the same page. In con- 
trast consider the one of W. Glenn Saeger. 
While the type faces used are not especially 
good and there is some crowding of lines, the 
layout, particularly as respects white space, is 
excellent and the important display has real 
punch. In the same size a lighter face of type 
would have been sufficiently strong. A very 
fine advertisement, which we do not believe 
was set in your shop, is the one headed, “‘Ni- 
agara Service.” Avoid using more than one 
style of type for the display of a single adver- 
tisement; variation in size provides adequate 
emphasis. While the holly border was appro- 
priate, advertisements on which it is used 
would be more attractive if there were a light 
rule just inside. This rule would add finish 
and make the border seem continuous. 

The Evening Derrick, of Drumright, Okla- 
homa.—While heads and typography other- 
wise are not all they should be, your paper 
would look quite well if it were printed bet- 
ter. More impression seems sorely needed. 
First-page makeup is interesting, impressive, 
and fairly attractive, headings as a rule being 
well placed. There is usually too little space 
between the first line of the larger heads and 
the dash above, and the second deck as a rule 
is too weak. The second and third lines of this 
section should be longer. We regret that you 
cheapen your paper by running even those 
small advertisements on the first page. The 
outstanding fault with the advertising is the 
fact that display lines are too crowded, a con- 
dition especially noticeable at the top of the 
Armistice Day page. Below the handling is ex- 
cellent, but the crowding of lines referred to 
and the awkward masses of white space at 
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the sides just about spoil the effect. The main 
line should have been bigger and full, and the 
other displayed matter smaller, in order that 
the lines might be spaced wider even with the 
enlarged main display. Avoid using twelve- 
point rule for border; it not only draws atten- 
tion from the type because of its exceptional 
prominence, but, where pieced, the gaps are 
most unsightly. Pyramiding the ads helps; 
with inferior presswork and many lines of 
display crowded the effect would be especially 
bad if the advertisements were placed hit-or- 
miss fashion, as they are in many papers. 
The Oswego Democrat, Oswego, Kansas.— 
You have done a very commendable job on 
the magazine section of your November 29 
“Diversified Farming Edition,” considering, 
especially, that it must have taxed your equip- 
ment to the limit. Your pressman, as a rule, 
has done well. While pleasing, the egg-and- 
dart border used on all advertisements is much 
too weak in tone for the type used in some of 
them. The one of the Karns Grain Products 
Company impressively demonstrates the bad 
effect which results when parts do not har- 
monize in tone. The contrast of the strong 
display type and the six-point rule of the 
inner panels with the light and weak border 
is not at all pleasing. A border of parallel one- 
point rules, without being too heavy for the 
advertisements in which rather small and light 
type is used, would stand up well in connection 
with large and bold type. Crowding of lines 
is evident in many advertisements; in these 
the addition of one or two points between the 
lines, for which there is adequate space, would 
result in marked improvement. As a case in 
point, consider the C. A. Wilkin & Company 
page, in which the lines at the bottom, set 
wholly in capitals of Century Bold, create an 
unpleasing effect and are not easily readable. 
Though the cut is rather too shallow in rela- 
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tion to the panel the cover is commendable; 
while not representative of the best in layout 
and typography, when compared with most 
pages of the kind which we see, it is excellent. 
On the news section the main heads are too 
small and the lines are too closely spaced. 

The Weekly Calistogan, Calistoga, Califor- 
nia.—While there are definite and decided ad- 
vantages in the use of upper- and lower-case 
of a good bold roman instead of the conven- 
tional gothic for news heads, we feel that 
Schoeffer was not a good selection, and we 
like the gothic previously used as well or bet- 
ter. Of course the Schoeffer gives the page a 
measure of character since .a large percentage 
of papers continue to use condensed gothic. 
but it is rather eccentric and a little too fussy 
as well as wide for single-column heads. The 
heads would be improved and the objection 
to the type partially overcome if the lines 0: 
the secondary decks were opened up to con 
form with the effect the type creates in th« 
main one. More space between lines would 
likewise have improved the heads set in gothic 
The arrangement of the articles on the firs: 
page is very good; the page is pleasing anc 
interest-arousing. Inside pages are also quite 
good, but the whole paper would be better if 
there were a little more impression and ii 
somewhat less ink were used. Advertisements 
as a rule are quite commendable; they have 
the virtues of being simple as to layout and 
forcefully displayed. The fact that two styles 
of type, Schoeffer and Powell, are used for 
the bulk of the display is a good feature; too 
many styles of display type will spoil any 
paper. Underscoring with rules stronger than 
the lines of the type under which they are 
placed is something you should avoid. As a 
rule underscoring should be applied to lines 
of small size; the largest line in a display can- 
not logically require underscoring. 








Type Does Not Make This Ad Modern—nor Keep the One Seen Below From Being So! 





hardware papers combined. 


| Unqualified Leadership 


In 1929, manufacturers published 509% more pages of 
advertising in HARDWARE AGE than in all other national 


Moreover, the number of advertisers using HARDWARE 


Advertising, like religion, is all things minds » It1s.a substitute for a past, and a sign for a future. 


AGE was greater than the combined total number using 


all other national hardware papers. 


Advertisers thus emphatically endorse HARDWARE AGE 
as the outstanding medium for reaching and influencing 


the buying power of the trade. 


Manufacturers demanding the utmost productivity of their 
advertising dollars in 1930 will find it profitable to study 
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and apply the practice of experi 


Seventy-fifth Year 


HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th St. New York City 


A.B.C. Charter Member A.B.P. Ine. 











to all its adherents, Its nature and functions are varied and 
variable as the intent of its employers * One uses it to get 
orders for tomorrow; another, that a generation hence, 
ligation may not lessen nor courts abrogate the heritage 
of his children * Sometimes it 1s used to move merchan- 
dise, or bankers and stockholders * 
as well as orders * It may be a hope or a plea, a defence 
or an assault, a device to delight one’s friends or confound 
one’s enemies * It may win a welcome for merchandise 
or the man who sells merchandise * It is the sword of 
competition and the shield against it * It kills and simul- 
taneously creates preyudices * It promotes prosperity and 
dissipates depression * It opens doors and sets up barriers 


It breeds ot halts habits * it makes people make up their 


It may attract ability , 


It may be simply a setting for the rare jewel of reputation; 
or the stately shadow of a man * It makes life a little better. 
Like religion, furthermore, advertising strikes at the spirit 
through the senses. Its advocates employ many media, 
diverse in their differences, versatile in their values, unique 
in their uulities, They know that the heart is hospitable 
when the intellect is often inert. They set great store by senu- 
ment, make a handmaid of humor. They know that a 
mean means often accomplishes an uncommon end, an 
unlikely avenue often comes closest the goal. And they 
have seen eagles snared by the corn spread for oxen * So 
the good practitioner, like the good preacher, keeps his 
mind open, his pride and prejudices pressed down, his 
curiosity uncaged, and his expenence alent. 


With every good wish for the coming year for all 


our friends in advertising—and all our enemies, too! 


THE NEWS, New Yerk's Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 
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A.S.M.E. Printing Industries Division 
Gives Committee Changes 

“dward Pierce Hulse, the chairman of the 
Printing Industries Division, American So- 
cicty of Mechanical Engineers, has announced 
the following committee appointments for 
the division’s current year: 

Walter C. Scott, Walter Scott & Company, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, is made chairman of 
the Meetings and Programs Committee, to 
succeed William C. Glass, elected to the Exec- 
utive Committee. William R. Maull, vice- 
president of Dill & Collins, Philadelphia, is 
named chairman of the Pulp and Paper Com- 
mittee, in place of George D. Bearce, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, New York City, who 
has gone to Canada to take charge of a new 
paper mill. Winfield S. Huson, of New York 
City, remains chairman of the Progress Report 
Committee, and Arthur C. Jewett, Pittsburgh, 
will continue as chairman of the Research and 
Survey Committee. 

The Executive Committee now includes: 
Mr. Hulse, chairman; Frederick M. Feiker; 
John Clyde Oswald; George C. Van Vechten, 
and William C. Glass. Ex-officio members of 
this committee are: Winfield S. Huson; Louis 
K. Comstock ; Otto W. Fuhrmann, and Harold 
E. Vehslage. The new secretary is J. W. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., New York City printing engineer. 


Embezzling Secretary Sentenced 


Robert J. Tufts, former secretary of the 
Open Shop Employing Printers’ Association, 
Chicago, has been sentenced to from one to 
ten years in the penitentiary on a charge of 
embezzlement of association funds. 


Mergenthaler Displays New Type 
in Historical Book 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
published an attractive specimen of bookwork 
entitled “Henri and Robert Estienne and Their 
Successors” as a medium for displaying the 
qualities of its new type face known as Lino- 
type Estienne Old Face. This face was cut 
under the direction of George W. Jones, dis- 
tinguished proprietor of the printshop at “The 
Sign of the Dolphin,” London, and appropri- 
ately, therefore, this book has been printed in 
a limited edition of 300 copies by Mr. Jones. 

The work is 834 by 133% inches in size, and 
of twenty-four pages and board cover. The 
latter is of marbled pattern and trimmed in 
gold, with cream-toned backbone. Margins are 
wide and well proportioned, being accentuated 
by double horizontal and single vertical rules 
printed in burnt orange. The edition was run 
on fine Kelmscott paper. 

The text is beautifully set in eighteen-point 
Linotype Estienne Old Face, an extremely leg- 


ible and attractive type face which is believed 
to provide a new pattern or “texture” when 
set in mass. The Mergenthaler company looks 
upon this new face as actually an addition 
to the existing list of designs—an extension of 
the boundaries of typographical technic. This 
face is also available in sixteen-, fourteen-, and 
twelve-point, with italic for these sizes. 
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Oswald Cooper, veteran letter artist and 
type designer, also chief of Bertsch & 
Cooper, outstanding advertising typogra- 
phers, drew every characterful letter and 
figure on the thirteen leaves of this cal- 
endar. Printed in tints of delicate gray 
and rose, the original is a treasure 


Intertype Introduces a New 
Sans-Serif Type Face 
The Intertype Corporation announces In- 
tertype Vogue, a new sans-serif type face that 
was first created for use by the magazine 
Vogue and hence was given that name. The 
alphabet is shown herewith in Vogue in the 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
abcdefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 1234 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234 


ten-point size. The new face is available with 
bold in eight-, ten-, twelve-, and fourteen- 
point, and it may be secured in both the light- 
face and the bold-face in from eighteen- to 
thirty-eight-point. Specimen sheets may be se- 
cured by addressing the Department of Typog- 
raphy, Intertype Corporation, at 360 Furman 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Universal Type-Face Specimen 
Sheets Now Available 


The need of a central source of specimen 
sheets showing the machine-set type faces in 
general use has been recognized by the Ma- 
chine Composition Association of New York. 
This organization prepares specimen pages 
81% by 10% inches in size, printed in black 
with a red border, on English-finish stock. 
Each page displays one font and presents 
headings, text type, italic, bold-face, and small 
caps. The sheets are available for linotype, 
monotype, and Ludlow matter. 

The style adopted for these pages makes 
them valuable for reference for any kind of 
composition—trade, job, commercial, publica- 
tion, etc. Ample margin is allowed for punch- 
ing and binding, the idea being that these 
specimen sheets shall be made up in book form 
and added to as new sheets are prepared by 
the association. Over half a million of the lino- 
type specimen sheets already have been pur- 
chased by trade compositors throughout the 
United States for salesmen’s use, distribution 
to important customers, etc. For information 
and prices, address Ivan E. Boller, secretary, 
Machine Composition Association of New 
York, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Apprentices Awarded Prizes in 
Typographic Contest 

Big Six Post of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
—a post consisting of the members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, New York City—on 
January 11 awarded the prizes offered in the 
typographic contest for students enrolled in 
the union’s apprenticeship school. Ralph H. 
Meyers won a year’s subscription to Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER, donated by The Inland Printer 
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Company. William Rosenquist was given the 
stainless-steel Rouse composing stick offered 
by the H. B. Rouse Company, Chicago. Rob- 
ert L. Dietz was awarded the all-measure 
Rouse composing stick contributed by the 
New York City branch of the American Type 
Founders Company. Robert F. Vierling re- 
ceived a shaving set given by the printing class 
of the continuation schools. 


Book-Paper Price Reduction 
Asked by Printers 

The Canadian printing trade is seeking a 
reduction in the price of book paper. The 
printing trade claims that it is handicapped 
by the cost of book paper in Canada, as it per- 
mits competition from American printers who 
are able to secure paper at a cheaper rate, 
while the Canadian book-paper mills assert 
they need greater volume of production to 
meet the foreign prices. The Federal Depart- 
ment of the Interior has confirmed the esti- 
mate by Sir George Courthope, in the British 
House of Commons, that at the present rate 
of depletion Canada’s forest resources will not 
last more than thirty years. An educational 
campaign to conserve and extend the life of 
the timber supply is also being conducted. 


Sheboygan Press Aids the Needy 


Efforts to aid the Salvation Army in its en- 
deavors to provide Christmas help for the 
necdy were part of the holiday activities of the 
Sheboygan Press. Its aim was accomplished 
by a Salvation Army Night over radio station 
WHBL, conducted by the Press; and the pro- 
gram brought in quantities of food, clothing, 
and toys, as well as a large fund for the relief 
of the poor. Immediately after Christmas a 
plea was broadcast over the same radio station 
for clothing for the Indians freezing in north- 
ern Wisconsin. As a result a variety of cloth- 
ing was sent to the Indians. 

The Sheboygan Press has recently begun the 
publication of Confidential Tips to Merchants, 
a monthly exchange of successful ideas for 
the building of retail business. 
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Charles P. Taft Passes Away 

Charles P. Taft, owner and publisher of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, died on December 31 
at the age of eighty-six. Mr. Taft bought the 
Cincinnati Times in 1879 and became its ed- 
itor. In 1880 he bought the Cincinnati Star 
and merged the two papers under the name of 
the Times-Star, of which he was editor until 
his death. Mr. Taft was a half-brother of 
William H. Taft, former President and now 
chief justice, United States Supreme Court. 

Kepley to Enter Supply Field 

Since December 31 O. H. Kepley has not 
been associated with H. B. Rouse & Company, 
Chicago, which concern he has served as sec- 
retary and general manager and as a director 
since 1922. Prior to that period Mr. Kepley, 
who is widely known throughout the indus- 
try, had been connected with the American 
Multigraph Sales Company as district man- 
ager and finally as general field sales manager, 
and had also served in the sales departments 
of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler and the Key- 
stone Type Foundry. During his earlier career 
Mr. Kepley was a practical printer, employing 
printer, newspaper owner, and editor. 

Mr. Kepley has announced that he is going 
to establish a new manufacturing and selling 
organization in the printing-supply field. He 
states that a line of highly developed tools 
and machines has been selected for manufac- 
ture, and that negotiations are under way for 
the consolidation of an established manufac- 
turer with the new organization. While the 
personnel of the new concern is nearly com- 
plete, Mr. Kepley says that a few more con- 
nections will be considered. His address at 
present is 5620 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


U. T. A. Undertakes Survey of 
Printing Industry 
The United Typothetae of America is con- 
ducting a survey to determine the printing in- 
dustry’s contemplated outlay for repairs and 
replacements of buildings, plants, and equip- 
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ment during 1930. The survey was initiated by 
President George R. Keller, who is a member 
of the special committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference to gather 
such information for various industries. 

U. T. A. members are asked to notify Secre- 
tary John J. Deviny, Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of their plans in this direction, 
sending the information as soon as possible. 
The report should be presented in two parts: 
(1) for the first three months of 1930, and 
(2) for the entire year. If possible compare 
these expenditures with what was spent for 
the same purposes last year, so that the differ- 
ence in the amounts can be noted. The data 
requested is required merely for preparation 
of a summary, and will be held in strict coz- 
fidence by the U. T. A. staff. 


Indianapolis Trade Compositors 
Issue Estimating Rates 


A bulletin containing its trade customs ani 
estimating rates has been issued by the Indi- 
anapolis group of the International Trace 
Composition Association. The hourly rates 
given are: monotype, $6.25; linotype, $4.00; 
Ludlow, $4.00; and the minimum charge ‘s 
$1.00. Rates on straight matter are as follows: 

LINOTYPE 
6-Point 9-Point 


or 7- and 8- and 


Ems Smaller Point Larger 


1,000 or less, min..... 

1,100 to 

2,100 to 

3,100 to 

4,100 to 

5,100 to 10,000, per M.. 
10,000 to 15,000, per M.. 
Over 15,000, per | re 1. 


MONOTYPE 
Straight Tabular 


Ems Matter 


1,000 or less, min 
— to rf min........ a 


“Dad” Mickel Suffers Injury in 
Automobile Accident 

The hundreds of friends and admirers of 
“Dad” Mickel, the secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Master Printers Federation and in 
charge of the Southern School of Printing, at 
Nashville, will be grieved to learn that he was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident on 
January 21. Jesse E. Mickel reported on Jan- 
uary 24 that his brother was showing some 
improvement. While the doctor admits a pos- 
sibility of partial paralysis of the left side, 
there is hope that this situation can be con- 
trolled and this danger eliminated. “Dad” : 
Mickel deserves and will receive the warmest 
sympathy from the entire industry, with its 
hope for his rapid return to full health. 


Mergenthaler Executives Abroad 

Norman Dodge, president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, accompanied by 
Mrs. Dodge and by Erwin F. Scheeler, of the 
company’s foreign department, sailed for South 
America on January 18, where Mr. Schecler 
will visit a number of countries in an extensive 
business trip. Mr. and Mrs. Dodge plan to re- 
turn after a stay of several weeks. 

On January 11 C. H. Griffith, assistant to 
Mr. Dodge, in company with Mrs. Griffith, 
embarked for a three months’ business trip to 
England and Europe. They expect to visit Lon- 
don, Berlin, Leipsic, Amsterdam, and Paris. 
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National Board on Legible Types 
Holds First Meeting 


The National Board on Printing Types 
(originally established as the National Board 
of Legible Type Faces for Advertising Pur- 
poses; see Lesser article, page 63, this issue) 
held its first meeting on January 13. W. E. 
Braithwaite, representing the Division of Sim- 
plification, United States Department of Com- 
merce, offered the Government’s codperation 
in bringing together the manufacturers and 
others who are interested in solving the prob- 
len of illegible type faces. 

F. M. Farrar asserted that, in cases where 
a good type face is designed and becomes pop- 
ular, the board should insist that other foun- 
dries copy the face perfectly, just as created 
by the type designer, and, if necessary, pay 
fer the license of manufacture. He claimed 
that the market is cluttered with poor imita- 
tions of well designed faces. Ernst P. Detterer 
recommended that the board classify the type 
faces in three groups: (1) types having basic 
design and conforming with the best tradition 
of the arts; (2) types having a novel appeal; 
(3) types having no reason for existence, and 
which should be removed from the market. 

The board examined and passed upon eight- 
een different type faces offered for examina- 
tion by three typefoundries. Its findings will 
be announced at a later date. 


Chicago Group Advocates Higher 
Rate on Hand Composition 

Following the Chicago Association of Trade 
Typographers’ announcement of an increase 
in prices, the Master Printers’ Federation of 
Chicago has issued a statement recommending 
that $4.65 instead of $4.40 an hour be estab- 
lished as the sale rate of hand composition. 
Other rates recommended in this circular are: 
For job presses, 8 by 12 inches to 17 by 22 
inches inclusive, $2 a thousand impressions, 
with makeready and ink extra; for automatic 
presses, 22 by 34 inches, $2.75 a thousand, with 
makeready and ink extra. 


Airplane Used on Rush Job 

The airplane serves the printing industry 
well when time is the deciding factor. Re- 
cently the Pacific Western Corporation, Los 
Angeles, was producing a large order of water- 
color printing for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association. As time was short and perfect 
color-matching was needed, George W. Hall, 
the Pacific company’s art director, went East 
by airplane and personally supervised the 
matching of colors at the inkmaker’s plant on 
the Atlantic seaboard. The two-ton order of 
water-color ink was shipped to Los Angeles 
three days after Mr, Hall’s arrival. 


Denver A. T. F. Branch Publishes 
Its Own House-Organ 

The Denver branch of the American Type 
Founders Company is starting the New Year 
right by publishing the first issue of a monthly 
house-organ called Amtyco Type Topics. The 
publication is 514 by 8% inches in size, and 
of sixteen pages. The cover is pleasingly han- 
dled in blue and black ink, with text set in 
Bernhard Gothic Medium and Light. The in- 
side pages are well set and printed, and the 
publication has an interesting appearance that 
will go far toward impelling the reader to 
tead rather than merely glance through. Am- 
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tyco Type Topics is edited by Linn S. Megill, 
and it should do much to serve the interests 
of the printer and the A. T. F. company if its 
present high standards are maintained. Print- 
ers located in the Denver territory will profit 
by asking the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, 1621 Blake Street, Denver, to put their 
names on the house-organ mailing list. 


Liebenow Heads Chicago Supplymen 

J. Gus Liebenow, manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Thomson-National Press Com- 
pany, was elected president of the Printers’ 
Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago at the annual 


J. GUS LIEBENOW 


meeting, held on January 3. Fred A. Crapo, 
Chicago sales manager of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, was chosen vice-president; C. G. 
Foster, city sales manager of the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, secretary, and R. E. Mall- 
strom, Latham Machinery Company, treas- 
urer. Charles H. Collins, who helped found the 
guild and has served as secretary for the fif- 
teen years of its existence, was honored by 
election to life membership and its accom- 
panying honors and privileges. 


President Keller Announces 
U. T. A. Committees 


George R. Keller, president of the United 
Typothetae of America, has completed his se- 
lection of committee personnel for the current 
year. The standing committees and their chair- 
men are announced as follows: 

Accounting, Oscar T. Wright, Washington, D. C.; 
Production Engineering, James Rudisill, York, Penn- 
sylvania; Marketing, John R. Demarest, New Haven, 
Connecticut ; Education, George K. Hebb, Detroit ; 
Standardization, William J. Eynon, of Washington, 
D. C.; Management and Research, Oscar T. Wright, 
Washington, D. C.; Legislation (United States Divi- 
sion), J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Legislation (State and Local Affairs), George 
H. Buehler, Cleveland; Legislation (Canadian Divi- 
sion), F.M. Kimbark, Toronto; Taxation, John Gwyer, 
Pittsburgh ; Trade Matters, John Davis, Washington, 
D. C.; Better Printing, Maurice N. Weyl, Philadel- 
phia; Specialized Branches, Arthur S. Overbay, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Death of Manly L. Redfield 
Manly L. Redfield, the vice-president, sales 
manager, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Goss Printing Press Company, 
Chicago, died at Wilmette, Illinois, on Janu- 
ary 3 at the age of sixty-seven years. 
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Monotype Copy-Type Calculator 
Prepared by Patton 

A monotype copy-type calculator has been 
compiled by Wade H. Patton, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia. 
This calculator, which is available on a sheet 
12 by 19 inches in size, is said to solve any 
problem concerning the fitting of copy to type 
or to space by use of the table plus one opera- 
tion in multiplication and one in division. 
Even this multiplying and dividing can be 
eliminated by the preparation of tables, so 
that reference alone is required. The calcu- 
lator may be used to solve the following: 


Square inches of any size of type in any number 
of square inches of any kind of copy. Size of type 
necessary to fit a given quantity of copy into a given 
amount of space. Square inches of one size of type 
from reprint copy of another size of type. Quantity of 
copy required to fill a given space in a given size of 
type. Length of display lines in picas from a given 
number of characters. Number of characters required 
for a display line of given length and point size. Size 
of display type required to fill a line of given length 
and number of characters. 


This calculator is applicable to any kind of 
copy and any kind of type—roman, bold, 
italic, gothic, all caps, caps and small cups, dis- 
play, and text—and to special arrangements 
set by hand, by monotype, or by any other 
machine. Any layman with a rudimentary 
knowledge of printers’ terms and a pica gage 
can use it. A copy of this simple calculator 
will be sent without charge to anyone address- 
ing a request to the company at Philadelphia. 


Facts on N. E. A. Better-Newspaper 
Contests for 1930 

The National Editorial Association is con- 
ducting six better-newspaper contests for the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1929, the 
prizes for which will be awarded at the 1930 
N. E. A. convention. President L. C. Hall offers 
the President’s Cup for the best weekly paper, 
to be judged upon the basis of mechanical ex- 
cellence; completeness of field coverage; liter- 
ary quality; the editorial page, and promotion 
of community interests. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is offering a silver 
trophy for the best editorial page, the scoring 
points being leadership; literary excellence; 
scope, suitability, and originality of topics, and 
mechanical appearance. A silver trophy is do- 
nated by the Publishers’ Auxiliary for the best 
front page, on the basis of general attractive- 
ness; symmetry and balance; headline system ; 
typography, and presswork. 

The prize for newspaper production, a sil- 
ver trophy given by the National Printer- 
Journalist, will be awarded on the basis of 
general appearance; typographical workman- 
ship ; arrangement of advertisements and news; 
quality and arrangement of illustrations ; press- 
work, and addressing (the contestants must 
send sample of addressed wrapper). The Lino- 
type News is offering an award for advertising 
promotion, judged as to preparation and sale 
of campaign, typography, and results as shown 
by the merchant’s letter. And Editor and Pub- 
lisher has donated an award for the greatest 
community service, which will be determined 
on the basis of letters of nomination and rec- 
ommendation received with the copies. 

While any editor or publisher wishing to 
enter one or more of the contests should write 
to the N. E. A. headquarters at St. Paul for 
full particulars, the following information is 
a summary of the governing rules: 


Every contestant must be an N. E. A. member in 
good standing. Each contest covers the twelve months 
of 1929. Copies of newspapérs to be judged must be 
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in the hands of N. E. A. Field Director Herman Roe 
by March 1, 1930. All entries must be of the general 
run and on stock regularly used. Separate lots of 
newspapers must be provided for separate contests, as 
they are sent to different judges. Numbers of copies 
required are as follows: 

Best weekly newspaper contest, five consecutive 
copies; best editorial page contest, five consecutive 
copies ; newspaper production contest, three consecu- 
tive copies; best front page contest, three consecutive 
copies ; greatest community service contest, such cop- 
ies and clippings as are deemed necessary to present 
all the requisite facts. 

Competing copies submitted must be wrapped in 
one bundle, preferably flat, securely tied and plainly 
marked, and mailed to Herman Roe, Field Director, 
National Editorial Association, Northfield, Minnesota. 
The bundle should be clearly marked to indicate the 
contest for which it is entered. It is also advisable 
to write Mr. Roe a letter by the same mail, stating 
that the package is being forwarded. 

The advertising promotion contest requires special 
regulations. Newspapers must submit tearsheets show- 
ing a campaign of not less than four advertisements 
sold to an advertiser who had not used the paper for 
a period of three months or more. Advertisements 
may have been taken wholly or in part from an 
advertising-cut service. The advertisements must be 
accompanied by a letter from the publisher describing 
the preparation and sale of the campaign, and a state- 
ment from the advertiser expressing his reaction to 
the advertising campaign and its results. 


Utility Humidizer Company Formed 


The Utility Humidizer Company has been 
organized to handle the Utility pure-air humi- 
dizer, and is located at 239 Centre Street, New 
York City, sharing the offices of the Utility 
Heater Company. Charles H. Cochrane, pro- 
prietor of both concerns, states that Philip 
Umstadter is in charge of New York City 
sales for the two organizations. 
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We Thank You! 


The Inland Printer takes plea- 
sure in thus acknowledging the 
hundreds of attractive Christmas 
cards received from its friends 
throughout the world. In former 
years we have reproduced some 
of the more outstanding cards. 
This plan is to be followed, but at 
a later date, when the holidays are 
impending and you are alert for 
distinctive ideas for use in plan- 
ning your 1930 Christmas cards 




















Trade Composition Week to Be 
Observed in May 

The International Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation announces that the week of May 12 
is to be observed as Trade Composition Week 
by trade-composing plants throughout the 
country. Arthur S. Overbay, president of the 
association, states that special advertising will 
be used in trade papers to promote this fea- 
ture. However, the real success of the project 
will depend upon the enthusiasm and energy 
with which local groups and individual plants 
support the plan. All trade-composing plants 
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Winners of Rouse Contest Are Announced 


HE winners of the contest conducted by 
| H. B. Rouse & Company, Chicago, for 


the best letters describing either its quar- 
ter-point or its micrometer composing stick, 
have been selected and the prizes awarded. As 
a matter of general interest the prize winners’ 
names and brief descriptions of their records 
are presented herewith: 
First Prize, $100—L. P. Adair, Brecken- 
ridge, Texas. Has been in the printing trade 
for nearly thirty-five years. Served appren- 


L. P. ADAIR 


ticeship at Cleburne, Texas. Owned and oper- 
ated a county newspaper in Texas for five 
years. Paid a fellow-workman $50 to teach 
him how to operate the linotype. Installed the 
first low-base Model 5 linotype in Texas. 
Second Prize, $50——Curtis Stuart Laughlin, 
Portland, Maine. Has been in the printing in- 
dustry for twenty years. Took casting-machine 
course at monotype school. Has served as cas- 
ter operator, compositor, makeup man, stone- 


CURTIS S. LAUGHLIN 


man, pressman, and general repair mechanic. 
Took his first real vacation at time of Ameri- 
can Legion convention at Paris, and toured 
Europe. Is now with the Southworth Press. 
Third Prize, $25—Elwood C. Haller, New 
York City. Served his apprenticeship with the 
New York City branch of the Pacific Press 
Publishing Company. Later worked at the De 
Vinne Press during Mr. De Vinne’s life, and 
found it a profitable experience. Has devised 
methods and tools for quick, accurate lockup 


hiva 
ELWOOD C. HALLER 


and register and for emergency plate repairs. 
Possesses a good collection of books on print- 
ing and related lines. Is now a cylinder stone- 
man with the Federal Printing Company. 
Fourth Prize, $25—Gordon E. Lathrop, 
Sanford, Maine. Has been employed in the 
printing industry for over seven years. Took 
an evening course in advanced composition at 
Wentworth Institute, Boston, while employed 
at Taunton. Now working on weekly paper. 
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should be put in first-class order in prepara- 
tion for Trade Composition Week, and invita- 
tions should then be sent out to customers to 
drop in and see how the trade-composition 
business is operated. With all plants and local 
groups taking an active part in this project, 
Trade Composition Week should prove of in- 
estimable value in stimulating business for the 
trade-composing plants in all localities. 

Mr. Overbay also is emphasizing two im- 
portant policies of the international associa- 
tion. One is that supply companies are not to 
be solicited for contributions to entertainment 
funds in cities at which conventions or distri:t 
conferences are to be held. The second pol'cy 
is that pertaining to associate memberships. 
Such memberships give supplymen the priv - 
ilege of attending I. T. C. A. conferences and 
conventions, and the $25 annual fee for each 
associate membership substantially adds to the 
funds in the association treasury. 


Richmond Making Impressive Plan: 
for Printing Exhibition 

The Richmond (Va.) Printers’ Association 
is preparing extensive plans for the printing 
exhibition to be held in the exhibit hall of 
Acca Shrine Mosque from March 18 to 22. 
This exhibition, which will be the first of this 
kind to be held in the South, is in celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of William Parks’ in- 
troduction of the printing press in Virginia. 
During this week a large delegation will make 
a pilgrimage to Williamsburg to pay tribute to 
the memory of William Parks, who opened a 
printshop in that town in 1730. 

A collection of the earliest printing devices, 
which is now on display at the Smithsonian 
Institute, will be a notable feature of the 
Richmond exhibition. Both historic and pres- 
ent-day specimens of printing will be displayed 
in great quantity and variety. Forty booths 
will be utilized to show the latest develop- 
ments in printing machinery, paper, ink, and 
accessories, and twenty-four booths located 
in the center of the hall will contain speci- 
mens of fine printing done by members of the 
Richmond Printers’ Association. Richmond 
printers look forward to a most distinctive 
and successful exhibition for their industry, 
and all signs point in that direction. 


Berry Returns to Chicago 
Edward D. Berry, advertising writer, has 
returned to his Chicago office after an ex- 
tended absence, and is again in charge of the 
advertising-typography class, Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University. 


A. W. Hall Company Selected to 
Handle Perfecta Cutter 

The A. W. Hall Company, 106 West Har- 
rison Street, Chicago, has been appointed the 
Middle West distributor for the Perfecta paper 
cutter, which has been manufactured for the 
printing trade for over twelve years by H. H. 
Heinrich, Incorporated, New York City. 


Chicago’s North Side Printers 
Stage Printing Exhibit 
The North Side Printers Guild, of Chicago, 
held its annual Printing Exhibit and Ladies’ 
Night at the Sheridan Plaza Hotel on Janu- 
ary 13. The prize for the most interesting dis- 
play was awarded to the Mattick Printing 
Company. The award for the greatest number 
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of displays went to the Clark Print Shop. The 
winner of the blotter contest was Thormod 
Monsen & Son. Attendance was large, the 
dinner and entertainment were of the best, 
and the event was in every respect successful. 


Death of Mrs. Henry O. Shepard 


Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, widow of Henry 
Q. Shepard, founder of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
died at Chicago on January 12 at the age of 
seventy-eight years. She is survived by a 
daughter and also a grandson. 


Open New York Sales Office 


The Quality Art Novelty Company, Incor- 
porated, and its subsidiaries, now located in 
their new quarters in the Eveready Building, 
Thompson Avenue and Manley Street, Long 
Island City, have opened a sales office at 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for the con- 
venience of their many patrons. 


Attractive “Blue Book” Issued 

Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
Company, Incorporated, 174 High Street, Bos- 
ton, has just issued its catalog or “Blue Book” 
of printing machinery, furniture, tools, and 
material. The cover alone—rich blue stock of 
heavy grade printed in gold, tan, and blue- 
black—will suggest to the printer that “dif- 
ferent” catalog covers really are possible. The 
150 pages of text picture and describe in detail 
a multiplicity of the equipment items which 
help the printer cut his costs and build his 
profits. This catalog is well printed and pro- 
duced, and cannot but be of real service. 


Standard Paper Company Opens 
New Branch at Louisville 


The Standard Paper Company, Cincinnati, 
has opened a new branch and service depot 
at 122 West Liberty Street, Louisville. This 
branch will also represent the P. P. Kellogg & 
Company division of the United States Envel- 
ope Company. The branch will carry complete 
stocks of Linweave wedding and commercial 
papers with envelopes to match, and will stock 
the greeting-card envelopes and other special- 
ties of the United States Envelope Company. 


National Groups Plan Circulation 
Audits for Weekly Papers 

The next few months will probably see the 
start of a national movement toward circu- 
lation audits for weekly newspapers. Plans 
aimed at this objective have been developed 
in a series of meetings held in New York City 
and participated in by Ole Buck, secretary of 
the Newspaper Association Managers, Her- 
man Roe, field director of the National Edi- 
torial Association, Fay Parsons, president of 
the New York Press Association, and by four 
representatives of advertising agencies. The 
National Editorial Association and the News- 
paper Association Managers are sponsoring 
the audit plan, but the actual auditing will be 
conducted by the audit bureaus of the various 
state press associations. 

The audits are to conform as closely as pos- 
sible with A. B. C. audits, as A. B. C. mem- 
bership for weeklies is intended as the final 
objective of the project. A complete official 
audit must be given a newspaper once every 
year to cover a twelve-month period, and pa- 
pers not complying will be removed from the 
list. An audited paper agrees to publish no 
circulation claims except official reports. 
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Dexter Folder Company Merges 
With Cleveland Concern 


The Dexter Folder Company, New York 
City, has acquired the Cleveland Folding Ma- 
chine Company, Cleveland. Both businesses 
will be continued at the same locations and 
under the same names and management. The 
Dexter company has for over thirty years de- 
veloped and produced automatic feeders for 
various types and makes of presses, and has 
been making folding machines since its organ- 
ization in 1884. The Cleveland Folding Ma- 
chine Company manufactures folders better 
adapted for the smaller work for which Dex- 
ter folders are in the main not suited. 

This merger, combining the engineering and 
patent resources of the two organizations, is 
expected to result in finer service to the print- 
ing industry. Problems submitted to either 
company will be given expert attention. 


Pantone Company Liquidated 
Pantone Processes, Limited, of Alperton and 
London, England, has been forced into liqui- 
dation. The action was brought about by the 
company’s bankers, who secured a judgment. 
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International Ink Concern Has 
Completed New Plant 

The International Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion recently moved into its new and up-to- 
date plant at 2211 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 
The concern estimates that this plant, in con- 
junction with its varnish plant operated at the 
same location, is probably capable of produc- 
ing more printing ink of its class than any 
other ink plant in the United States. The two 
main objectives of the new plant are efficient 
production of high-grade ink and the com- 
fortable accommodation of employes. All raw 
materials are conveyed'immediately to the top 
floor and then work down in the course of 
manufacture through the mixing-rooms, mill- 
rooms, and packing department until the fin- 
ished product emerges at the shipping-room 
door. The laboratories are centrally located 
and are readily accessible to the office and the 
millrooms. Latest and most efficient material- 
handling equipment has been installed for 
rapid and accurate conveying, and in every 
respect this plant is exceptionally well qualified 
to render the best of service to the printers 
throughout the Middle West. 
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What’s New for the Printer This Month 


A TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING MACHINE posses- 
sing unusual advantages has been patented and 
put on the market by the Wetter Numbering 
Machine Company, Atlantic Avenue and Lo- 
gan Street, Brooklyn, New York. This new 
machine is known as the Lock-Wheel model 


The new Lock-Wheel model 


because of the feature which prevents the 
wheels from turning over or halfway over 
when not required when used on the Kelly 
cylinder, Miehle vertical, Miller high-speed, 
or any other cylinder press having a small- 
diameter cylinder. At the high speed at which 
such presses run the cylinder has a tendency 
to leave the plunger so abruptly that the unit 
wheel, or tens wheel, produces defective num- 
bering. Hard form rollers of a size too large 
or too small also produce imperfect impres- 
sions by dragging on rather than rolling over 
the figures, and overpacking the cylinder will 
create a similar effect. But the Lock-Wheel 
numbering machine is guaranteed to maintain 
its figures always in perfect alignment, so that 
under no conditions can the wheels produce 
poor numbering, and presses can be run at 
high speed with assurance that the numbering 
will be perfect. Additional information may 
be secured by writing to the company at the 
address which is given above. 


RESISTALL RECORD PAPER, which resists dam- 
age from water, grease, perspiration, extreme 
abrasion, and even many acids and chemicals, 
is being marketed by the L. L. Brown Paper 


Company, of Adams, Massachusetts. The un- 
usual qualities effecting this result are im- 
parted to the paper during the early stages 
of its manufacture, and thus it continues to 
resist dirt and rough treatment for the full 
period of its life. When this record paper be- 
comes soiled it can be sponged with soap and 
water practically as one would clean celluloid. 
Resistall record paper is intended for use for 
maps, charts, construction records, field books, 
shop and garage records, registration forms, 
certificates, visible index sheets, index cards, 
etc. It is made in three stock lines—linen ledger, 
bond, and index bristol—and each is made 
from 100 per cent white linen and cotton clip- 
pings. Additional facts may be secured by ad- 
dressing an inquiry to the company direct. 


A NEW TWO-UNIT HOT PLATE of special value 
in heating materials used in publishing and 
printing work has been brought out by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The two units have a total capacity of 
3,600 watts, and each is controlled by a three- 
heat snap switch mounted on the front of the 
appliance. The units are perfectly protected 


New Westinghouse two-unit hot plate 


for long life and easily kept clean, and their 
capacity for adequate heat for any purpose 
is indicated by the fact that they glow red at 
high heat. Over-all dimensions are: length, 
24Y inches; depth, 14% inches; height, 714 
inches. Further information may be secured 
by addressing the company at East Pittsburgh. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,”’ 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 





WHY WASTE TIME figuring paper by old-fashioned methods when the 

Printers’ Paper Cost Finder does it for you quickly, easily, correctly ? 
Any number of sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound; used in 45 
states, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, Bermuda. Send for free trial offer. FITCH 
BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


PROOFREADING AND STYLE FOR COMPOSITION for printers, edi- 

tors, authors and copyreaders; 386 pages, $3.75. JOHN F. DOBBS, 
The Academy Press, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York, or Room 826, Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalog free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Complete plant, 5-cylinder capacity, monotype, intertype, 

bindery, etc.; real opportunity for young blood with ideas, aggressive, 
nose for business and popular trends to make money here; location; 
Mississippi Valley city of 40,000; excellent building, brick, factory con- 
struction; present owner retiring account advanced years and health im- 
——, will sacrifice way below inventory value; well worth investiga- 
tion. La 











FOR SALE 


COME TO CHICAGO to see and buy. 

See our own large stocks and surplus equipment from good plants. 

Excelsior-Stearns merger surplus on floor at 610 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago; 41, 58, 56, and four 65-inch modern Miehles with Cross feeders 
and extension delivery; large Brown, Dexter and Hall folders; composing- 
room cabinets, stands, stones, saws, proof presses, bindery tables, stitchers, 
trucks, office desks, ete.; send for list. 

Buyers in central territory send for our Winter Bulletin listing many 
fine Miehles, cutters, machinery and items of all kinds. 

Selling complete new outfits, machinery and supplies. 

THE WANNER COMPANY, 714-716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES—Secott rotary web perfecting press, 

printing rolls 30 to 35 inches wide, with a cut-off of 44 inches, delivering 
32-page folded signature 8 by 11. Cottrell rotary web perfecting magazine 
press, printing rolls from 32 to 87 inches, with a cut-off of 50 inches, de- 
livering two 16-page folded signatures 9% by 12%; this press has addi- 
tional cylinder for printing second color, as well as additional parallel 
folder delivering six 16-page signatures 54% by 8%. The above presses are 
in excellent condition and can be seen in operation on our floor. J. B. 
LYON COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 











ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to adver- 
tise in. Advertisements to secure insertion in the issue of any month should 
reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in the advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, w. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, - House, Bilgrim’ Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN DicKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupsHOooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 





FOR SALE—Matrix for linotype: 1 complete font 8 point O. S. and Italic 
(8A30) ; 1 complete font 10 point O. S. and Italic (10/6); 1 complete 
font 14 point Cheltenham and Bold Face (14/40); $30 per font if sold 
single or $75 for all three fonts. THE COLLIER PRINTING COMPANY, 
Wooster, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Miehle 22 by 34 Automatic Pony unit with extension deliv- 
ery; complete with motors, two sets rollers, two steel chases; practically 
new; kept clean and in A-1 condition; has been used only for high-class 
colorwork. THE NEWS PRINTING COMPANY, Dawson, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Folding paper box and printing plant in whole or part; for- 
merly used for the manufacture of the Hexagon collapsible millinery 

box. Details of equipment upon request. FIBER SPECIALTY CO., Clipper 

Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 

FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 
presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 

BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 West Jackson 

Boulevard, Chicago. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book-sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT for sale; one Giant caster complete with mats 
and molds, like new, $3,000; one composition machine, mats, molds, 
ete.; other casters. BOX 726, Wichita, Kan. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped 4-press plant located in Los Angeles, estab- 
lished 1905; want an active partner, experienced; old age reason; cor- 
respondence solicited. F 160. 


FOR SALE—44-inch Seybold cutting machine. F 169. 





























Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 





° 5 e 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products, Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. pemneen Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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Executives 





Composing Room 





WANTED—First-class job and ad compositor, working foreman; must be 

“tasty” in composition, experienced in makeup and lockup, layout and 
mark up copy for machine and okay presses; prefer man 30 to 40 and mar- 
ried; modernly equipped plant doing best class of work, black and color, 
and publishing 10- to 16-page weekly newspaper; small city of 5,000; give 
full particulars as to experience and state salary wanted in first letter. 
THE NEWS PRINTING COMPANY, Dawson, Ga. 


TYPOGRAPHER WANTED—A medium-sized plant in northern Ohio has 

an opportunity for a real compositor who has executive ability and a 
desire to succeed; the right man will eventually become superintendent; we 
are expanding and are looking for a man who can lay out and set up jobs 
that get an O. K. the first time; send samples of work, references, age, 
experience, and state about what you would expect in salary to start. F 168. 








TYPOGRAPHICAL LAYOUT MAN wanted for Pittsburgh plant; un- 
usual opportunity for really capable man. In replying give full particu- 
lars of experience, salary; send samples. F 105. 





WANTED—Position on monotype caster; seven years’ experience; will go 
anywhere. F 175. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare-time study; steady 

work $55 a week; the Thaler System of linotype operation, together 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard, given with each course, makes 
learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short- 
time offer. THALER SYSTEM, 22 Legal Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Salesmen 








SALESMEN with following among printers; can offer splendid proposition 
to successful men. Write fully, which will be held in confidence. 
PRINTCRAFT CO., Steinway Station, Long Island City, N. Y 








INSTRUCTION 





LEARN LINOTYPE, Intertype operating at home; the Standard System 

is a ten-finger touch system for operating linotype and intertype ma- 
chines; new in principle, easy to learn, remarkable results; a system that 
develops high-speed operators with unusual accuracy. Remember—it’s a 
ten-finger touch system. Fifty progressive lessons, with keyboard for home 
study. Write for details. THE STANDARD SYSTEM, 42-11 Twenty-First 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest; 

fine intertypes and linotypes, good building and surroundings; prac- 
tical course at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with 
keyboard, $28; anyone desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype 
or intertype operation or mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 











REPRESENTATION WANTED 





REPRESENTATION in Chicago for Middle Western states offered by 
CHR. HOSTMANN-STEINBERG PRINTING INK WORKS, Celle, 
Hanover, Germany. 


POSITION WANTED as executive in medium-sized plant or first assistant 

to manager in larger shop; young married man, 36 years old, Protes- 
tant, Mason, 19 years in printing business, can estimate and is familiar 
with all branches of commercial printing, including cost systems; is at 
present employed as manager of small shop and have made a profit for 
stockholders two successive years when former management showed a loss; 
only interested in position that can develop into a real future and where 
honest effort is appreciated; can go anywhere, but prefer Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania or New York; can furnish best of references to bona fide offers. 
A. R., care Collier Printing Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL PRINTING EXECUTIVE, 44 years of 

age, available as manager or superintendent; sober, industrious, and 
possess personality; have had wide experience in all classes of binding, 
printing, lithographing and high-grade colorwork; thorough knowledge of 
estimating, buying, selling and capable of getting splendid results from 
help; best references; now employed. F 166. 


HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with years of practical experience in plant 

and office; know plant and office management, estimating, sales, pro- 
duction, buying, cost systems; have had complete management of busi- 
ness; production manager of plants doing around a million a year busi- 
ness; a young man who can produce results. F 82. 











Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT or shop foreman, with comprehensive office and 

practical all-around shop experience, desires permanent connection with 
firm that is on the square; qualified to assume full charge of production 
and render valuable service; can meet most exacting requirements, and will 
go anywhere; Consistory Mason; union. F 100. 


COMPOSING-ROOM SUPERINTENDENT, backed by years of Chicago 

experience in handling large volume of work; publications, catalogs, 
books, ete.; run department systematically; contact clients; minimum 
salary $4,200; union. F 36. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—Has practical experience; now employed; 
wishes to make change; West Coast preferred. F 163. 











Pressroom 





POSITION WANTED as foreman or assistant foreman by capable, reli- 

able man who desires to locate South or Southwest on account of wife's 
health; 40 years of age and a producer; either rotaries or cylinder; now 
employed as assistant foreman in large shop. F 176. 


Printing Ink Chemist 








PRINTING INK CHEMIST—Graduate chemist with 20 years of practical 

manufacturing experience in producing quality products for the modern 
Graphic Arts, wishes to connect with a first-class house where results will 
be properly compensated; at present engaged; have good reason for mak- 
ing change. F 172. 





Production Managers 





PRODUCTION MANAGER desires to negotiate with firm interested in 
securing services of man especially trained for handling all details 

pertaining to production of art, engraving, electrotyping, composition, 

presswork and binding; plan, schedule and follow work to completion; 

purchase materials; contact with sales department and plant; through 

correspondence or personal interview will submit complete details of past 

and present employment that should convince you of my qualifications. 
170. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR—Set envelope corner to double-spread; all-around experi- 

ence; two years advertising agency; specialized on publication and com- 
mercial; ads, makeup, lockup, verticals, No. 2 Kelly, cylinders for Cleve- 
land; adjust verticals, No. 2 Boston and New Jersey stitchers; intelligent 
and careful; executive experience; want year-round job where loyalty and 
industry are appreciated; arrange interview within 200 miles; all particu- 
lars; short notice; age 36. G. H. M., 219 N. New Street, Dover, Del. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN—Long executive experience in book, 

publication, commercial and bank stationery, now in charge, desires 
change; thorough knowledge monotype and linotype composition and ma- 
chines; best references. F 996. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR desires position; eight years’ 
trade plant experience; fast and accurate on keyboard; can handle own 
repairs and adjustments; available about February 15. F 167. 








MONOTYPE CASTER MAN desires position in the East; thoroughly ex- 
perienced on all monotype casters and keyboards; capable of taking 
tharge of a monotype plant. F 141. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN of many years’ experience; knows good 
printing and how to produce it economically; can contact clients; 
union. F 143. 





MAGAZINE, ad compositor, layout experience; union; now employed; 
U. T. A. graduate 1923; will accept position where motor-boating pre- 
vails. F 165. 





PRODUCTION MANAGER or plant superintendent; executive ability 

from hard experience; age 39: a practical printer, knows typography 
and layout; finest halftone and color presswork, bindery, estimate; a man- 
ager, not a driver nor a bull-head; now employed, available 30 days’ notice; 
non-union; references exchanged. F 112. 





I WANT TO LOCATE in St. Louis or Chicago as production manager in 

printing plant or agency; good contact man; can manage plant; prac- 
tical printer; :narried; young enough to be abreast of the times, old enough 
to be seasoned in the craft, good enough to be associated with the best; ref- 
erences. F 171. 





Stereotyper 





FIRST-CLASS STEREOTYPER, both job and news, wants connection 
with reliable firm; 15 years’ experience. F 173. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED—Clabourn Superior tricolor card press in good condition; state 
lowest price for cash. F 164. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS with automatic control. Low first cost and 
operation. Write THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS, Paw- 

tucket, R. I. 

B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 











Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static. . DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER. . Prevent Offset 
Conquer Lint . . DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Folding Machi Aut tic 











ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. Manufacturers of 
Economy baling presses, a press for every purpose. Send for circular. 





AVAILABLE in six sizes, fully guaranteed. Will ship on order thirty 
days’ trial BUSINESS MEN’S PAPER PRESS CO., Wayland, Mich. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Foreign Agents 
CASA ITAL. Suee. L. PEROGLA, Via G. Fiamma N. 28 Milan, Italy. 








Belt and Tape Lacings (Hinged Metal) 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY, 4655 Lexington Street, Chi- 
cago. 








Bookbinding Machinery 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition bind- 

eries; catalog publisher; blank book, stationery, school supply, tablet 
and paper box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples 
on request. THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 


OVERSEWING MACHINES, book sanders, gold layers, decorators, all 
equipment for library book binders. OVERSEWING MACHINE CO., 
368 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 











ROTARY GATHERING TABLE, variable speed; cuts cost of gathering in 
+ half. EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE CO., 12130 Eggleston Avenue, 
Cc ieago. 


Brass Rule 


AMERICAN 1 TYPE FOUNDERS ‘CO.—See Typefounders._ 
‘Brass Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. —See Typefounders. 





Bronze Ink 





DEPENDABLE GOLD AND SILVER printing inks are readily prepared 

by mixing our Universal Bronze Ink Varnish with gold bronze and 
aluminum ink powders, for general use on job, cylinder and high-speed 
presses. GEM BRONZE INK COMPANY, 1108 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Cable address : “GEMBRONZE,” Philadelphia. ) 


~ Bronze ‘P Powders 


EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Manufacturer and importer of finest quality printing bronzes. 





_ Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed ‘bronser can be used with any press. Cc. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 100 Beekman Street, 

New York City. 








Gold Inks 


EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Gold and silver inks a specialty. 








Grippers 


GRIPPERS for all makes of job presses and feeders; 8x12, $8.00; 10x15, 
$9.00; 12x18, $10.00; 14144x22, $11.00. In use for ten years. THE CAS- 
PER GRIPPER CO., Erie Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIFIERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure-air machines. 
Write for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, neutralizers and ink 
agitators. UTILITY HEATER CO., 289 Centre Street, New York City. 


Inks 


OFFSET and letterpress) ACHESON INK COMPANY, Inc., Skillen 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Lamp Guards (Plain, Reflector and Portable) 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY, 4655 Lexington Street, Chi- 
cago. 








Line-up Tables 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., 49 River Street, Waltham, 
Mass. Chicago office: 940 Transportation Building. 








Lithographers 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York. 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-Third Street, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 











Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Make Your Cuts 





Calendar Pads 


THE } SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the 
best and cheapest on the | market; write for sample books and prices. 


Cc Chalk Relief Overlay _ 











COLLINS” “Oak Leaf’’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COM- 
PANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





THE WANNER CoO., 716 § Ss. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








Cylinder Presses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly "Automatic 
jo 


" Deckle-Edging Machine ry 





DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or without creasing attachment. THE 
LESTER & WASLEY CoO., INC., Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transfer- 
ring and zine etching process; price $1.25. Particulars, many speci- 
mens and testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
oi a CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison Street, 
icago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Offset Presses 





COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 100 Beekman Street, 
New York City. , 





Opaque 





“Acheson Opaque.”” ACHESON INK COMPANY, Inc., Skillen Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





CHALK OVERLAY PROCESS dissolves, no acids; simple, practical. Free 
sample, ete. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 579 Ravenswood Circle, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 








Easels for Display Signs 


EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER- SEYMOUR Co., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, I; Eastern Office, 88 Park Row, New York. Send 
for catalog. 














FREE MANUAL, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Padding Composition 





JOHNSON’S ELASTIC padding composition; costs more but worth more. 
WM. R. JOHNSON CO., INC., 72 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 





Paper Cutters 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 





FOR COLD EMBOSSING try Ever-Ready Embossing Wax; you can make 
a counter ready for embossing in fifteen minutes. Sample on request. 
OTTO SCHMIDT, 8906 134th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 








Envelopes 





ILLINOIS ENVELOPE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. Manufacturers quality 
envelopes—all descriptions. Let us quote on your envelope require- 
ments—it will pay. 


Patents—Trade Marks 








PROTECT your inventions and trade marks. Complete information sent 
free on request. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 476 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, IIl.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
for catalog. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining 
and blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Typefounders 





UGOLAC for embossed and engraved effects. Raising machines and raising 
compounds. Manufactured by HUGO LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, 

New York. 

WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., INC., 112 Charlton Street, New York. 
Look in index for our advertisement. 








Price List for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Sait Lake 
City, Utah. 








Printers’ Machi li 


THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and 
used equipment. Materials and outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 


y and Sup 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





B3INGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-720 Sherman Street, Chicago; 

also 514-516 Clark Avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th Street, Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City; 274-276 Trinity Avenue, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis; 1310 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 Fourth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
025 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; East and Harrison Streets, 
Springfield, Ohio; 1482 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ran- 
.om Street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-938 Apple Street, Detroit, Mich.; 911 
Berryhill Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





Printers’ Supplies 


EVERYTHING for the printer. Type, rule, ink, machinery, supplies, etc. 
Ask for latest folders. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y 


\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Printers’ Tools 





STAR TOOL WORKS, Shuey Building, Springfield, Ohio. (Established 
1907). Manufacturers of ‘‘Star’’ composing sticks, line gauges, page 
calipers, T-squares. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Printing Papers 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Kelly automatic jobbers, platen press feeders. Dealers in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress 
St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry 
St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 
Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Kansas City, 982 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 
421 4th St.; Denver, 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles 
St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
125 Second St.; Omaha, 1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Co- 
lumbia; Dallas, 1102 Commerce St. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 

45th Street, New York City. General headquarters for all European 
types and Goudy faces. Stocked in Chicago by Turner Type Founders Co., 
537 S. Dearborn Street; in San Francisco by Monotype Composition Co.; 
in Boston by Machine Composition Co.; in Cleveland and Detroit by Tur- 
ner Type Founders Co.; in Philadelphia by Emile Riehl & Sons; in Kansas 
City, Missouri, by Kansas City Printers’ Exchange; in Des Moines by Des 
Moines Printers’ Exchange; in St. Paul by Perfection Type, Inc. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, branch 
office of Bauer Type Foundry, Germany, producers of Futura, Lucian, 
Bernhard Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni and other European 
faces. Stocked with Machine Composition Co., Boston; Turner Type Foun- 
ders Co., Cleveland; Turner Type Founders Co., Chicago; Turner Type 
Founders Co., Detroit; represented by Independent Printers Supply Co., 
San Francisco; J. C. Niner Co., Baltimore; Emile Riehl & Sons, Phila- 
delphia. 
THE WANNER COMPANY, typefounders supply house, selling leading 
. manufacturers’ and typefounders’ products, 714-716 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 
Specialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for 
catalog. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Ask about our low-priced 
saw table, also variable speed motors, and save money. 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Foundry type for less, New York, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco. 























A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine papers for every printing need. 
DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
“Our Service will be Maintained.” 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder 
Units. 











Productimeters 


Type Metal 


LINOTYPE, Intertype, Monotype, Stereotype, Ludlow, Thompson, Elec- 
pes gy metals. THEO. HIERTZ METAL CO., 8011 Alaska Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Type Wash 


NO-WURK-UP prevents type workups, cleans corroded cuts, removes rust 
machinery. THE RUSTICIDE CO., 416 Frankfort Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








Wire 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, Manufacturers of. stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. 
Fostoria, Ohio. 








PRODUCTIMETERS for every counting purpose; sturdy and reliable; 
easy-to-read figures. Write for catalog. DURANT MFG. CO., 653 Buf- 
fum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers, Linotype Supplies 





THE HILDMAN cost cutter, magazines, spacebands, liners, ete. THE 
HILDMAN CO., 160 N. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Steel Plate Mounting System 


STEEL PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM—the most durable, accurate and 
thoroughly practical. Manufactured by UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK 
COMPANY, Waverly, N. Y 


Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


Stock Cuts 


CATALOG showing thousands of ready-made cuts. Write today. COBB 
SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stripping Machines 
THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 





























Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 

quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, 
7. West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in 
merica. 


TAGS! For every purpose. Quick service. BOYLE TAG MFG. CO., INC., 
215 W. 20th Street, New York City. 





Wire Stitchers 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire Stitchers. 
Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 

















EXPORT SALES MANAGER 


seeks new connection with manufacturer of printing machinery 
or supplies. Considerable experience in sales promotion and 
management in this country and abroad. Acquainted with the 
different printing processes, the printing trade and principal 
commercial languages. Traveled extensively in Latin America, 
Far East, Australia, Africa.—F174 care ‘The Inland Printer.” 














R R, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRANKLIN 7601 


BARN ES-CROSBY COMPANY 





You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
ees EASELS touse the Stand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 
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WETTER Lock-Whee 


Numbering Machine that 
pum se will work on ANY Flat- 
Bed Press at ANY Speed 


Can be locked in form with line of figures 
parallel with or at right angles to form rollers 
with the positive assurance it will work accu- 
rately on the Kelly cylinder, the Miller, or the 
Miehle Vertical Presses. 





PATENTED i einen STATES, CANADA, No attachments of mail kind re the " eel 
esedeuneeneaten is incorporated in the machine. 











SOLD BY DEALERS AND ALL BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Burk-Art Processed Covers 
Sell the Contents 


Lexide Ring Binder with cover of Lexide 
finished by the Burk-Art Process 


“BurkArt 


PROCESSED 


Tue name of a process of embossing and dec- 
orating various kinds of binding materials 
to produce book and catalog covers of un- 
usual beauty in color, texture and design. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


Larned Street at Second - - Detroit, Michigan 


Maker of Printing Plate, 
512 Sherman St.,Chicago, Ill. 
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ON’T employ a poor messenger to carry an 
‘important message. 


There’s an old Scotch saying that you can 
lose a sheep by trying to save the paint to brand it. 


You may lose the effects of your printed message 
by skimping on the paper that carries the words. 


Buy a bond that’s crisp and clean... Choose an 
enamel “that’s on the level”... Select a cover 
that shows craftsmanship in color and finish. 


BRADNER SMITH 











& COMPANY 


Paper Merchants 





Since 1852 Bradner Smith & Company 
have sold DEPENDABLE papers. 


Bradner Smith mill men select for values, 
not cheapness... recognizing that quality 
is essential to appearance as well as to 
economy in presswork. 


When you're planning printing, we'll send 
samples that will lend distinction to the 


finished job. 


333 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET - TELEPHONE MONROE 7370 - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Buckeye Has Solved 
the Color Problem 


Never before has color played so effective a part in the 
production of advertising. 


Never before, in our opinion, has the necessity for 
variety and beauty of color been so comprehensively 
met as in the new Buckeye Cover line. 


Every desirable color, from pure White to a dead 
Black, is included. Buckeye Scarlet remains supreme, 
and the new Orange and Sapphire are of singular 
intensity and charm. The new Brown is of golden rich- 
ness and the new Green is suggestive of growing things. 


There are thirteen items in the color range — each 
fully adapted to the needs of printers and advertisers. 


Modern treatments are most appealing when applied 
to such a surface as Buckeye Cover, and Buckeye strength 
and durability are a standard in the printing trade. 

Buckeye quality is today, as always, well above its 
price class. The cost of Buckeye Cover is moderate — 
its quality unequaled. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD PAPER in HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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You'll like and appreciate the ae. | surface of 
Howard Ledger. Remember—valuable records of business 
are no safer than the paper on which they are written. 
Select Howard Ledger and be sure—it wears, it folds, it 
withstands the constant usage of business. Write for 
full sheet samples of White and Buff Howard Ledger. 
Then — compare it with the ledger you are using for 
Toughness, Uniformity and its Adaptability to ink. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
Compare It! TearIt! Test It! And You Will Specify It! 





HOWARD BOND 
HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD WRITING 
HOWARD LEDGER 


HOWARD POSTING LEDGER 

HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 

LINEN AND RIPPLE FINISH 
13 Ib. For Air Mail 


FOURTEEN COLORS AND WHITE—FOUR FINISHES 


Eastern Sales Office: 
Court Square Building 
No. 2 Lafayette Street 
NEW YORK 


ZT 











a 





BUSINESS PAPER 


Western Sales Office: 
Otis Building 

10 So. La Salle Street’ 
CHICAGO 
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the printing and advertising field who 
are responsible for planning, producing, 
and buying printing. We want your re- 
quest on your business letterhead and 
please tell us your position — that 
tells us who you are and makes our 
records complete for later. reference. 
Address your request to Dept. E. The 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


NOTE TO PRINTERS — This book will be mailed to ou: 
printer’s list. If you do not receive your copy please 
write us. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS — For the present the book 
will be mailed to advertisers on/y on request in order that 
its distribution may be made to those who are most 
actively concerned. 











UYING printing is one thing. Buying of result- 
producing direct advertising is another. In many 
instances the buying of result-producing direct adver- 
tising has paid a dreadful penalty because of the mis- 
understanding which has existed between printers and 


buyers of printing. 











In an effort to dispel this costly condition of misunder- 
standing the book What About Printing has been pub- 
lished by The Champion Coated Paper Company. Inter- 
esting . . . instructive . . . valuable from a monetary 
standpoint .. . enlightening . . . it discusses masterfully 
each stumbling block usually encountered in direct ad- 
vertising purchasing and production. It is replete with 
sage advice, predicated on experience and knowledge 
which Champion has been fortunate in compiling. 








The edition is limited and is intended only for those in 
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RESOURCE 





Your customers letterhead tells about him. his 
name, business and address. It tells whether 
he cares or not; tells whether he is proud of his 
business, proud of its customers. It is a fore- 
runner of television. As a printer or litho- 
grapher you are responsible for the impression 
your letterheads make upon his customers. 
In Resource Bond you will find a sound 
sensible value for your attractive letterheads, 
durable because of its rag body and yet reason- 


able enough for competitive use, 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta, Ga. apa Knight Bros. Paper Co. » oe : -. .».Conrow Bros. 
Baltimore, Md. B. F. Bond Paper Co. fe Bee... Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
Billings, Mont. ........ _ Carpenter Paper Co. of Mont. »N.Y.. Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 
irmi ‘ xe : Lerten Paper Co. Mevedays . Carpenter Paper Co. 
ry Piper Co. Wis. ss seses..,... Oshkosh Paper Co. 
Garrett Buchanan Co. 


mee ~-Kaight Allen & & : Clark, Inc. : Cai". 
...... Empire Paper Co. Pete eeunte House of Pennsylvania 
Ohi -+esee+s.......Milleraft Paper Co. Portland, Ore. ......... J. W. P. McFall 
Sciota Paper Co. i “Seer : Virginia Paper Co. 
Rike Paper Products i eter San Antonio Paper Co. 
.. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. ieee «. +. +++-Carter, Rice & Co. 
Seaman Patrick Paper Co. Si i Sioux City Paper Co. 
te epelaeewcrts ee» nee Paper & Stationery Co. 

he’ 74 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. % is, Mo. . : Baker Paper Co. 
Crown Paper & Bag Corp. inn. Inter-City Paper Co. 
Weissinger Paper Co. <4 Carter, Rice & Co. 
Lincoln Paper Co. e esens Tayloe Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. i ° Commerce Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Co. oe cae . Central Topeka Paper Co. 
i "eee Tayloe Paper Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, 
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MENASHA, WI 





PARSONS’ 
ee 


The 
Golden 
Mean 


of 


Business 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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IT ISN’T WHAT WE THINK NOR WHAT 





WE SAY THAT ESTABLISHES THE GOOD REPUTATION OF GOSS PRINTING 





PRESSES BUT IT IS WHAT OTHERS THINK 


A SPECIAL GOSS TWO ROLL, 192 PAGE, BLACK PRINTING, MAGAZINE PRESS 





Print Magazines and Catalogs Faster; Invest 
Less In Your Printing Presses; Operate Them 


At Less Cost—And—Make—More Profits 


HAT is a possibility for you. Modern engineering in GOSS presses makes it possible. 

To suit your needs and conditions we will design for you a Special GOSS Rotary 
Magazine Press. Its ability will be marked in your pocketbook. With it you will earn satisfying 
profits in the face of any necessary lowered prices to your customers. It will enable you to meet 
and lick competitive low bids with lower bids. It will enable you to earn profits to use as 
dividends. » » » » A GOSS Special Rotary will do those things for you, Lecause: It will print fast, 
15 to 25% faster than any other press; it will print in half-tone and colors beautifully at these 
high speeds; it permits fast, perfect make-ready; it distributes ink uniformly; its register is 
superb; it folds exactly; it displaces many of the old cumbersome, slow presses. It costs less 
to own, it costs less to operate. 7 » Its ability will show in your pocketbook. Ask for proof. 


THE - GOSS : PRINTING : PRESS - COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. 4 SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD.444 LONDON 


LS LJ 
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PAST NI a 
Se FUTURE 


= past is gone, the present is going, but the future 
is all yours! Use it to gain effectiveness for that book you are 
now planning by providing it with Molloy Made Covers! Ludlum 
Steel Company recently used them for three different purposes 
—triple use of the same design in artificial leather, Mocotan, 
and hot-die embossed paper. Multiple use of Molloy Made 
Covers is a growing practice with many leading manufacturers. 





Whether you contemplate a bound book or a loose-leaf bind- 
er, Molloy Made Covers can be fashioned to your order in any 
size, Style, or color combination, stiff or full flexible, for any 
purpose, from artificial leather, Mocotan, or hot-die embossed 
paper, or all three. Let us show you how they can bright- 


en your future! 


MOLLOY MADE COVERS 


Manufactured only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Office: 300 Madison Avenue 





JUP JU) SS 


We specialize in 
Printer Co-operation 
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: is nothing more than a group of individuals 
A Sluggish Market who do not respond. Their sluggishness is 
often due to improper stimulation. Tests have shown that a letter on quality 
paper gets as high as twenty per cent more returns than the same letter on 
cheap paper. 

Quality paper need not be expensive. For example, SUCCESS BOND. 
A rich, attractive cockle finish and strong, raggy texture give it the “body” 
and “feel”? common to all high grade papers. Its friendly dignity results in 
greater “pulling power” for any message. Yet its cost is moderate enough 
to make it a reigning favorite with conservative business men! 

Printers admire its sterling uniformity. They like its easy printing and 
lithographing qualities. 

Put new “pep” into sluggish markets with SUCCESS. 


ccess Bon 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery ¥o 





NA et me, 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md J. Francis Hock & Co. New York City H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Boise, Idaho Blake, Moffitt & Towne New York City... A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill Marquette Paper Co. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Chicago, Ill. : Midland Paper Co. Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Philadelphia, Pa D. L. Ward Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa Seaman Paper Co. Phoenix, Ariz Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Duluth, Minn John Boshart Paper Co. Portland, Ore Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Fresno, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne Sacramento, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
U3 OST U GTS 7 1 Seep aeaececeer k E. Cc. Palmer & Co., Ltd. St. Paul, Minn Seaman Paper Co. 
Jackson, Tenn Martins-Currie Paper Co. Salen. Ore, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Kansas City, Mo.. Bermingham & Prosser Co. Gags Diego, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Long Beach, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne Gant Teanciacd. Galil Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne Ss ‘ ef y ffitt & Tow 
pee. : ; San Jose, Calif Blake, Moffitt owne 
Louisville, Ky Southeastern Paper Co. Sanit kee. Cali Blake. Moffitt & Towne 
Medford, Ore - Blake, awe? cy Pine Wath , _—— Moffitt & Towne 
eee, Shion bowl te Paras Co. Springfield, Mo se oonsoe gy oy Paper < 
Minneapolis, Minn..................-.:s00--ssesseceees Seaman oe Co. — ae See anes hig hy me oe 
hs > = ar a, “0 . +, Ltd, 
Newark, N. J H. P. Andrews Paper Co. Esc foo Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


N Orl s, La . Ltd. ay 
New York City. TREES ERT: F. W. Anderson & Co. Wilkes-Barre, Pa H. A. Whiteman & Co. 


“Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


° ev 
“Neenah, Wisconsin 
Success Bono : STONEWALL —— LEDGER 
ae Check the Hames Pusu Linens 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
















































































Op Councit TrEE Bono 
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‘Tear it... Fold ... 


then youll know how good 
Old Hampshire Bond really is 


LD craftsmen never gave more 

care to the making of fine 
violins than goes into the making 
of Old Hampshire Bond. 

Careful, deliberate workman- 
ship ... fresh, clean, unused rags 
... tub sizing and loft drying... 
these give Old Hampshire Bond 
its famous richness and unmatched 
writing qualities. 

That’s why Old Hampshire 
Bond scores high in tear and fold 
tests and in the Mullen test... why 
it turns out a better printing job, 


makes more satisfied customers, 
brings them back again and 
again. 

Your customers know that for 
more than half a century, Old 
Hampshire Bond has been “made 
a little better than seems neces- 
sary.” Twenty-five years of persua- 
sive advertising have made this 
fine paper known to millions. For 
business stationery, documents, 
direct-mail pieces, Old Hampshire 
Bond has no equal. Furnished in 
white and twelve beautiful tints. 


Old Pampshite Pond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’ 
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MIAMI SAMPLES 
Send today for samples of 
MIAMI VALLEY Coated 


Papers, including the fol- 
lowing well-known brands: 


Veldurofold 

Double Service Bond 
Duokote 

Miami Dulkote Enamel 
Tiffany 

Miami Folding Enamel 
Miamitint 

Community Enamel 
Rayon Enamel 
Publication Enamel 


























\ 
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j 
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NN 


X 


CRS 


SAN 


= & est in all 


wears x 
ways 


VELDUROFOLD withstands the rigors of folding better than any 


folding-enameled paper you have ever used. 


VELDUROFOLD prints beautifully - - whether you want a4 simple 


black and white treatment or the finest printing in processed colors. 


VELDUROFOLD is warranted to be uniform in quality - - whether 
you buy a ream or a carload. The surface is uniformly smooth, the 
calibration for thickness is uniformly accurate, and every sheet is so 


carefully and expertly inspected that VELDUROFOLD virtually elim- 
inates the usual sources of paper waste. 
VELDUROFOLD withstands atmospheric changes, moisture, heat 


and cold better than any folding-enameled paper you have ever 
used - - permitting faster printing, safely! 





As a progressive printer or advertising man, you owe it to your com- 
pany and your clients to inspect VELDUROFOLD - - and test it! 


Write today for samples. We will include a generous supply of 
specimen broadsides that contain worthwhile layout and copy sug- 
gestions Send for them - - now. 


MIAM | 


THE MiAMI VALLEY COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Specializing in Coated and Enameled Papers 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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... that’s the place to 
start cutting unprofit- 
able overhead 


5 wate what a lot of trouble 
you’d save—and what a lot 
more profit you’d make—if all your 
customers consulted you before they 
decided on mailing piece sizes! 
Many do, of course. But those 
who do not are often the very ones 
who insist on “trick” sizes that in- 
volve a lot of extra overhead . . . cut- 
ting down your profit, and making 
printing costs unnecessarily high. 
These men are striving for some- 
thing “‘different.”” They want their 
booklets and folders to stand out— 
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Right at 


your customer's desk 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


and they forget that your skill can 
give more distinction to a mailing 
piece than all the odd sizes in the 
world. Yet they would undoubtedly 
be glad to specify standard sizes if 
they knew what a wide range of 
shapes they had to choose from. 

That’s just why the Warren Chart 
of Mailing Piece Sizes was prepared. 
It gives printing buyers actual-size 
diagrams for mailing pieces. . . all 
of them standard . . . to cut without 
waste from standard sheet sizes . . . 
to fit Warren’s Standard Booklet 
Envelopes. 

The Chart is handy size 
—easily fits under the glass 
on a desk. The buyer has 
it right in front of him— 










iia (im: > 
Al Succ és ud 


(w if istics 
Printing Papers 


89 Broad Street, 
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ready for reference. It gives him a 
practical idea of size’ to fix in his 
mind before he calls you in. 

And how much more profitable 
standard sizes are for you! You 
waste no time and money on special 
stock .. . special envelopes . . . spe- 
cial production. Paper and envelopes 
are at the paper merchant’s. You've 
got your whole time to spend as 
you’d like—in creating unusually 
fine typographical effects. 

Any paper merchant who carries 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
has these Charts. See that 
each of your customers 
gets one. Sell him on liow 
easy it makes the planning 
of his printed matter. 












Boston, Massachusetts 
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Sell THIS Idea to Your Customers... 


“You Buy Your Letterheads 

Once a Year... You Use 

Them Every Day... Choose 
Adirondack Bond’ 


‘yOINT out to your customers that Adirondack 
+. Bond conveys an impression of dignity, quality, 
and correctness—that a letterhead of Adirondack 
Bond suggests that the message itself is 
worth careful consideration. 
Tell them that tub sizing gives this good 
bond a better printing surface—a surface 
that erasures won’t rough up. Show samples 
of the eight colors and white, and mention 
that Adirondack Bond is priced moderately. 
Adirondack Bond is ideal for office forms 
and records. Companion grades are 
Adirondack Ledger and Adiron- 
dack Bulletin. 


GERUTORAL Ppnren Ou 


ADIRONDACK BonbD 


(Tub Sized) 
Another Certified Product of 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Main Sales Office: 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Philadelphia, Cleveland, New Orleans 


—¢ DISTRIBUTOR Ss. = 


W. H. Smith Paper Corporation Albany, N. Y. Thomas Barrett & Son ° © © e « « New York, N.Y. 
Sloan Paper Co. Atlanta, Ga. Harris & Paul Paper Company New York, N. Y. 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. Baltimore, Md. R. C. Kastner Paper Company New York, N. Y. 
Sloan Paper Co. ; . Birmingham, Ala. Majestic Mills Paper Company New York, N. Y. 
John Carter & Company, Inc Boston, Mass. The Seymour Compan New York, N. Y. 
Globe Paper Company, Inc. Boston, Mass. Walker-Goulard-Plehn 

Whiting & Cook, Inc Willmann Paper Co., Inc 
Olmsted-Kirk Company . . i bs Atlantic Paper Company 

The Rike Paper Products Com : . Dayton, Ohio General Paper and Cordage Co. 
John Carter & Company, Inc Hartford, Conn. United Paper Company Richmond, Va. 
The Paper Supply Co. Houston, Tex. Shiner-Sien Paper Co San Antonio, Texas 
Sleek-Warwick Paper Co Kansas City, Mo. The Norman F. Hall Company San Francisco, Cal. 
Carpenter Paper Co. ‘ae Los Angeles, Cal. Paper Mills Agency, Inc Seattle, Wash. 
Flint Paper Company - « « Milwaukee, Wis. Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
F.G. Leslie Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn Minneapolis, Minn. F. G. Leslie Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Southern Paper Co., Ltd New Orleans, La. The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. Washington, D.C. 
Clarke Paper Company . Wheeling, W. Va. 


Envelopes of Adirondack Bond are made and supplied by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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eA t Last! 


A COMPLETE PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
ECONOMICALLY UNITED 
THE ECONOGROUP AND AUXILIARIES 


“4 in 


8: 
Ps 










1—Photo-Composing—For making press plates for offset and typographic presses. 
These machines are equipped with exclusive features producing contact group 
negatives upon thick or thin glass and for photocomposing prints on thin or 
thick metal plates, using vacuum pressure. 


2—Camera—Doing all the work of any commercial process camera including step 
and repeat or group negatives. 

3—Projecting Machine—Projects enlargement direct to fast sensitized surfaces 
without the use of condensers. 


4—Layout Machine—For squaring, ruling and scribing to accurate dimensions on 
copy and negatives. 








HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
344 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Demonstration and Sales Offices 









NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Printarts Building Standard Oil Building 
228 East 45th St. 910 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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CASLON 
BOND 


CASLON 
LEDGER 


CASLON 


mimeograph 


BOND 
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New SHIPS 


on the 
HORIZON 


HEN Caslon Bond brought water- 
marked uniform quality into the pop- 
ular-priced bond market, men who knew 
value seized quickly the protected profit it 
offered. Now, made to similar standards of 
robust character, come two worthy com- 
panions in the field of popular price. 





They’re here! Caslon Mimeograph Bond 
and Caslon Ledger—bearing the same well- 
known watermark and carrying the same 
certain quality. Gifted with the same manu- 
facturing advantages, they offer specifica- 
tions that match in merit those that attend 
Caslon Bond. 


Ye hardy adventurers that launched with 
Caslon Bond— gather round and make the 
acquaintance of two new standard-bearers 
—Caslon Ledger, in white and buff, and 
Caslon Mimeograph Bond! 





Those who believe in romance in business— 
attended by a profit—will learn more of the 
new papers by securing test sheets from the 
manufacturers or the nearest distributor. 





THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY . Manufacturers . MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
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e THE PRINTERS 


of North America working to- 
gether, pooling their knowledge 
and experience, and supporting 
the U. T. A. with their personal 
efforts and their money, have 
made it an outstandingly suc- 
cessful industrial institution. In 
every phase of printing manage- 
ment, through voluntary co-op- 
eration, skillful research, and 
sound business judgment, they 
have developed practical advan- 
tages invaluable to any printer. 


e Each year, over $1,000,000.00 is invested by the 
U. T. A. and affiliated local associations to protect and 
promote the welfare of the printing industry. It’s 
this tremendous collective buying power which pro- 
vides the individual member and the affiliated local 
association with so much benefit for such low dues. 


Write Today for an Explanation of Membership Privileges and Requirements 


STUUIUIIUAUNONUNONG00000000000000000000000000000N00EOOOOOAOEOOUOGOOOOOGOOOUAL 
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United Typothetae of America 


The International Trade Association of the Printing Industry 


TOWER BUILDING - 14th and K Sts. N. W. - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OW on your long runs— 

where paper costs are a fac- 

tor—you can improve the 
beauty of your printed work by using 
this remarkable new folding coated 
paper —VELOUR. 

VELOUR is the latest achievement 
of the Allied Paper Mills, originators 
of folding coated paper. It is a mod- 
erate priced sheet—with a rag base. 
It is strong. It has a particularly fine 
surface. It prints beautifully. It folds 
beautifully. 

VELOUR has been tested in actual 
use by many of the country’s largest 


ALLIED PAPERS ARE 


DEPENDABLE 


users of paper. They have been de- 
lighted by the brilliant results which 
it enables. Now we want you to test 
it—mnot at your risk but at ours. 
Simply do this: 

Write to Allied, giving the size 
and weight of the stock being used 
on your next folding enamel job. 
We will send, without cost or 
obligation, a generous supply of 
VELOUR Folding Enamel which you 
can run along with your job. Com- 
pare the results. 
We will abide > 
by the decision. | — 











PAPERS 


New York Office and Warehouse: ALLIED PAPER MILLS, INC., J. W. Quimby, 
Vice-President, 471 Eleventh Avenue, New York City, New York. 


New England Representative: J. A. ANDREW, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Western Representative: R. C. BISHOP, 461 Market Street, Sheldon Building, 
San Francisco, California. 


PAPER 
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NEW STANDARD 
OF RESULTS in Lig 


ALLIED PAPERS 


Velour Folding Enamel (Rag Base) 
Velour Folding Enamel Cover 
ag Base 
Me —— Enamel Dull Finish 
a 

Durable Folder Enamel (Rag 
Content) 

Porcelain Enamel 

Superba Enamel 

Featherweight Enamel 

Monarch C1S Litho 

Kingkote Bond, White and 7 colors 

Dependable Offset 

Liberty Offset 

Kenwood Text (Watermarked) 

Kenwood Dependable Laid 
(Watermarked) 

White Climax English Finish and 
Super Book 

Alpaco English Finish Catalog 

Colored Standard Machine Finish, 
in 6 colors 

Colored Standard Super, in 6 colors 

Dependable Colored Super Cover, 
in 6 colors 

Flash Instant Drying Laid 
Mimeograph 

Otsego French Folio, White and 5 
colors— MF and S & SC 

Otsego Litho Blanks, C1S and C2S 

Otsego Carsign Blanks, cis 

White Campaign Bristol, C28 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS 
KALAMAZOO: MICHIGAN 





UTILITY PURE AIR 


HUMIDIZER Challenges 
Comparison with Other 
Srhgesge ar Humidifying Systems 


sprinkle, and which 
gives fresh air puri- 
fied by Nature’s 
method. 


ies up-to-date printing plant requires to stop the 
stretch and shrinkage of paper in the pressroom. @When you buy, will you depend on what 
Mr. Other Fellow says, he having tried but one system? @ Will you depend on the talk of a high- 
powered salesman? @Or will you find out for yourself? @By sending for the booklet, “Utility 
Pure Air Humidizer,” and filling out the questionnaire that comes with it, you can learn just 
what is best for your plant. @ There are moistening systems on the market that involve expensive 
tunneling and get no more results than the Utility with its unit system, putting the moisture 
where wanted. @There are systems on the market of less than half the capacity of the Utility 

units that cost about as much. There are systems that sprinkle stock and rust machinery. And 
these systems do not purify or wash the air as does the Utility. @There is just one system designed 
wholly for the printing industry by a printing engineer, and it stops seventeen nuisances in the 
pressroom, besides delivering perfectly pure air. @Find out all about it now, and ask for tes- 


timonials of users. 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY 


» Makers of Safety Gas, Electric Heaters, and Neutralizers for the Printing Trade « 
239 CENTRE STREET CaNnaL 2989 New York City 





? Representative USERS 
Need a New Paper Cutters | gsteesusec nrnciovee 


then 2 more. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. First ordered 


If you do, don t miss this chance to speed 1 Perrecta Cutter, then 2 more, then 3 more. 
up your work and Save a substantial amount Polygraphic Company of America, New York. First bought 


1 Perrecra Cutter. Wrote: “The claims you make for this 
of money. One PERFECTA PAPER CUTTER cutter are indeed justified. We have nothing but praise for it, 


especially for precision cutting.”’ (Have since ordered another 


does the work of several ordinary cutters, —; 
yet the first cost 1S little more and in some Linde Paper Company, New York. Wrote: “It is doing all we 


expected of it. We are well pleased.” (Later ordered another 


sizes even less. Complete information, by sence ha 


mail, on request. Other representative purchasers: Gugler Lithograph Co. 
Milwaukee (3 Perrectas). Zabal Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R. I. Courier Citizen 

Co., Lowell, Mass. International Ticket Co., Newark, N. J. 

4 ’ ’ 

H. H. HEINRICH. INC., 15 Park Row, New York Latham Lithograph Co., Woodside, N. Y. Loose-Wiles 
Philadelphia, NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS, Market and Jefferson Streets Fcdie 30 ke Dae ee Ga 
Middle West, A. W. HALL CO., 106 West Harrison Street, Chicago Deutsch, Chicago. Essex Press, Newark, N. J. 





FEATURES: i, a Knife bar is firmly supported 


between fixed guides, from one end of the cutter to the other, preventing any 
possibility of bending. Self-adjusting spring clamp operates independently, 
requiring no power from the motor when the knife is descending. Result, smooth 
operation, without jar or shock, and hair-line accuracy. 2. FULL "AUTO- 
MATIC. When making a number of cuts of equal size, the operator simply sets 
one gauge and moves one lever. The Perrecra automatically clamps, cuts, and 
moves the pile forward, at the rate of thirty powerful cuts per minute. The 
knife stops automatically after the lust cut, and every cut is mechanically 
accurate. 3. SAVES LABOR. When operated by hand, the pile is moved forward 
or backward by power from the machine, under control of a single lever. The 
back gauge indicator is in a position most convenient for reading. 


PERFECTA Paper Cutter 
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«Te 7, 
SUPER- FORCE 


A WEW TYPOGRAPH 





Modern printers need modern numbering! 
They want the freedom from trouble, the 
speed and the modern economy represented 
by the new “‘Super-Force”’ Typograph. Here 
is a numbering machine of TODAY, with a 
background of many years. Its many im- 
provements are based on actual experience 
with printers and presses. The modern skill 
that produced this standard typograph is 
also available to printers for the creation of 
special numbering machines. Any number- 
ing problem, no matter how intricate, can 
be solved by ‘“Force.”? A consultation with 
a ‘Force’? engineer involves no obligation. 


Send now for new catalog listing large variety 
of Force numbering machines for all purposes 


Wa. A. Force & Co., Inc. 


105 Worth Street ... . New York City 
180 North Wacker Drive . . Chicago, Ill. 
573 Mission Street . . San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Why melt metal twice to use it once?’ Clean Metal 





iid Assured! 


peg yrmernd equipped battery 
room of Atlanta Georgian, | Perfect printing faces are 
Atlanta, Ga. : 
accomplished by clean 
metal. The Monomelt 
— Oe System takes your ‘“‘killed- 
Unit rigidly fastened to ma- out” slugs in batches of 45 
of melting down slugs and | to 50 pounds and melts the 
delivering clean, hot metal a ‘ 
ro machine pot. Note g0v- metal, at the same time giv- 
heatcontrol in both pots. | ing it the necessary agitation. 
Simultaneously with each 
cast, the clean metal from 
the bottom of the Monomelt 
pot is fed to the machine pot, 
The M tS ie a ; : where it is maintained at a 
¢ Monomelt oystem begins at the — 7 constant correct level at the 
beginning, cleans up the composing : : 
air Pp ideal casting temperature. 


room and systematizes the handling of , 
metal from killed-out slugs to casting. The results are perfect, solid 


It does away with the metal furnace Lib oe we | slugs with sharp, clear faces 

reduces oxidation and cuts drossage | aa and increased production. 

75%. The Monomelt System pays for | (Ww » caller Electric or gas Monomelt 
itself in less than one year. | \ (awe - : : 

seihiadiiimnins 2", Units are made for Linotype, 

THE MONOMELT COMPANY Xs ea Ludlow, Elrod, 

é mw i onotype and Linograph. 


1621 Polk St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


‘Tile Rommuerermeqnuniiel mreintdune Once Through the Press | The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
stock with slitvers, punch +head and rewind Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


‘THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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Announcing 


K.V. P. BOND 


An Amazing Paper Tub Sized for Quality 
at no extra cost 


“Give us a better paper at less cost,” said modern 
business, “on which to keep our priceless records 
—to Carry on our correspondence—to sell the 
products that we make. In short—give us a bond 
paper in a Tiffany setting—to sell at a Wool- 
worth price.” 

Accepting this challenge, the world’s model 
paper mill announces K.V. P. Bond—a modern- 
day development in paper, based on all the knowl- 
edge that men have gained throughout the cen- 
turies. 

_ Here indeed is perfection—and low price as 
well. Here is a bond paper so remarkable in 
quality that, in a dim distant future, men will 
find it as strong and pure in color as the day it 
left the mill. Here is a paper that is “Tub Sized” 
to assure a better printing and writing surface— 


to enable it to stand erasure without roughing 
up—to always lie perfectly flat and never curl 
or wave along the edges. 


Here is a bond that is set before it leaves the 
mill... that will not stretch... that provides 
perfect register for color printing. 

Here is a bond that is proud to bear its name. 
To eliminate guesswork ...to make selection 
certain ... each sheet is watermarked. 


Only a few high-priced papers can offer some 
of these advantages .. . and only K. V. P. Bond 
can offer all of them. 


K.V.P. Bond is made in nine modern colors 
to meet every need. Today ...ask your paper 
merchant for samples of K. V. P. Bond... or 
write direct to us for Sample Book. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, U.S.A. 


A MODERN PAPER FOR MODERN BUSINESS 
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The Largest Line of Machines for Making Holes in Paper 


Multiple Spindle Paper Drills 
Single Spindle Paper Drills 
Three Spindle Drill Heads for Triple Ring Binder Sheets 
Multiple Spindle Drill Heads with any desired centers 
i nd 
Heavy Duty Round Hole Perforator 
Geared motor, belt or 
foot power drive 
Sl ld 
Paper and Sheet Metal Punches 
Motor or foot power driven 
o-s:lhlU Oem 
Punch héads for every conceivable style of loose leaf binding sheets. 
Indexing, Tab Cutting or Round Cornering Attachments. 
Multipie round hole attachments for visible record sheets and book- 
keeping machine posting sheets. 
Combination Round and Open Hole and Ring Binder Punch Heads, ete. 





“QUALITY”. - -“SPEED”- - -“ECONOMY” 


The J.T. Wright Company 


Manufacturers of Paper Drilling, Punching and Perforating Machinery 
Also Designers and Builders of Special Machinery 


2733 - 2737 COLERAIN AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Agencies in Principal Cities 





IN NEW YORK: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., 424 W. 33d Street IN ATLANTA: J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 223 Central Avenue 
IN CHICAGO: Chas. N. Stevens Co., 112 W. Harrison Street IN DALLAS: American Type Founders Company 
IN DETROIT: Floyd A. Mahl, Representative, 723 First Street PACIFIC COAST: American Type Founders Company 
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«Announcing Our Christmas ‘Personal Greeting Cards 


and “Box -Assortments for 193 0 


DESIGNED AND PUBLISHED BY US FOR THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER 
Our Line Consists of Over 1000 New Designs Covering a Wide Range 
in Designs, Workmanship and Values 


GENUINE DRY-POINT ETCHINGS OILOCHROMES 
HELIOGRAVURES AND PARCHMENTS 
PHOTOCHROMES STEEL DIE CARDS WOOD CUTS 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHED PASTELOCHROMES 


Beside Our Domestic Publications We Have Many New and Novel Effects in Our Imported Line 


Our Printer’s Special Two Big Specials in Box Assortments 
A box assortment consisting of cards, all different designs, A box of cards, all different designs, to retail at $1.00 anda 
one size, assorted text but die stamped with same style letter- box of cards, all different designs, to retail at 50c. Packed in 
ing, so the same gauge fits all cards. Now you can furnish per- most attractive boxes. Circulars printed in full colors can be 
sonal greeting cards imprinted with name, in assorted designs. supplied with dealer’s name. 


Quality Art Novelty Co., Inc. Perfection Art Co., Inc. « Newman Publishing Corp. 

PUBLISHING PLANT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES ARE NOW LOCATED AT 

The Eveready Bldg., Thompson Ave. & Manley St., Long Island City, New York 
Sales Offices: 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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As 

Outstanding 
among 

Levant Grains 

as 

a Mountain 
among foothills — 


The NEW KERATOL LEVANT 


gives refreshing character to this 
age-old, cherished grain. 
Will your books bound in Levant 
stand out among others? 

They will 
if you use the workable, new 
Keratol Levant. 


Send for samples for comparison. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


192 Tyler Street « » Newark, N. J. 
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Less Competition ~ More Profit 


‘een printing is different—easier to sell, and more profit- 
able. It is now practical for small shops, as well as big ones, 
W> and in small runs as well as long runs. The Columbia Offset 
| Press (Type A, 1412x20) is designed especially for the average 
m letter-press printer. The investment is moderate, the machine is 
easy to operate, and offset is less expensive than letter-press for 
many kinds of commercial printing . . . Complete information 
and names of users will be sent, by mail, on request. Please 
address Columbia Printing Machinery Corporation, 100 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 








Let the Ragman Pay 
ects for Your WASHUPS 


CW! 


A mechanical device permanently attached to 
the press, that accomplishes a clean washup 
in less than ten minutes. NO ROLLERS are 
removed from the press. NO RAGS are used, 
thus permitting considerable saving in that 
item alone. The press actually washes itself 
under its own power at a great time saving. 


The attachment is very simple mechanically 
and not in the way of the pressman in any 
particular. As no rollers are touched by hand 
there is no chance of damaged rollers. A 
washup becomes a very simple matter in 


RILLIANT ... . easy any plant. 
covering . . . easy work- A Clean-A-Press Machine will pay for itself 
ing and they come READY from one to five times a year wherever in- 
MIXED. Try Triangle Bots. stalled. They sell themselves on sight. 
lic Inks and enjoy peace of 
Telephone: mind as well as low produc- 


Triangle 3770-71 tion costs. Send trial order. Clean iJ A-Press Machine 


TRIANGLE INK & COLOR Co., INC. Company 


26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN,N. Y. 821 Third Street Des Moines, Iowa 
Western Service Office : 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Write today for four-page illustrated 
circular. 





U. S. Patent No. 1,663,049 Canadian Patent No. 282,790 

















COVER , ‘ie y COLORED BOOK 
PAPERS ‘ — PAPERS 





BOX — —— a. TEXT 
= PAPERS 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO 
RANDOLPH 8260 219 West Monroe Street 
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ROGRESS... 


Our thoughts and energies are centered constructively —we are builders— 
that’s our vocation and we never quit trying to build better printing presses 
according to all systems. We do not permit extraneous affairs or side issues 
to divert us from the main issue of building printing presses of quality for 
economical production. 

Over twenty-six years of press experience has caused us to add 78,525 square 
feet to the initial floor space until with the recent additions we total 108,525 
square feet. The skilled craftsmen which have been the basis of our success, 
and many of them sharing in these years of experience, have also increased in 
proportion. Through our combined efforts over ONE THOUSAND machines 
have been produced. 

With due modesty we announce to our long list of successful designs — 


“MEISEL —\{ULTICOLOR ROTARY WEB OFFSET PRESSES. 
products 


are built 


to help the MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


purchaser” 944 Dorchester Avenue Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








Buy from Wanner 


This should be the slogan in your plant 
for New Equipment and Printers’ 





Representing Leading 
Manufacturers and 
Carrying Stocks 
in Chicago 
Hamilton Steel and Wood 
Composing Room 
Equipment 
Saws, Proof Presses and 
Tools 
Type Founders Type and 
Supplies 
Job and Cylinder Presses & 
Press Room Equipment 
Cutters, Stitchers, Punches 
Perforators and Bindery 
Equipment 
Folding Box Machinery 
Special Machinery, Tools 
and Attachments 
Printers’ Supplies in Stock 


Supplies. 


With important additions to our Sales 
and Order Departments we are giving 
better service in our central territory. 


Our 55 years in Type Founding and 
Printing Supplies has given good Service 
to the Printing Industry. 


Write us for information and Prices. 
Send us your orders. Come to Chicago 
when you want special information and 
better selection. 


THE WANNER COMPANY 


716 8. Dearborn St. 


Shops: All Phones 
215-223 W. Congress St. 


Chieago, Ill. HARRISON 6888 





Printing, Binding and Folding Box Equipment »« »« Printers’ Supplies and Complete Outfits 
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CARMICHAEL? uae 
Presses, Rotary Presses... 

th i 
RELIEF BLANKETS 7 tara packing can be made ready 
( Patented ) in less time, and a decided decrease 


in wear on forms is effected when 
Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CoO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 122 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Write for Booklet and Price List 




















This Glue Heater... 


has a 
“METAL 
BRAIN” 


A brain that controls glue 
temperatures just as accu- 
rately —just as surely as could 
a workman whose only job 


N ew All Me tal was to watch the temperature. 
STA-WARM’S automatic thermostat shuts off a 


HICKOK Ruling Machine part of the heating circuit just as soon as the 


‘th d i inal correct heating point is reached. Glue is never 
with wonderful speed and accuracy overheated — never spoiled. And the workman is 
We offer to the trade this new machine with a speed of free to devote his full time to productive labor. 
2500 to 7000 sheets per hour, depending on kind of ruling. Write for details 

It occupies only one-half the floor space of the old style THE BECKWITH MACHINE CO 


machine. Does perfect ruling. Has four beams. Complete " 
with Feeder and Electric Sheet Dryer. Eighty per cent of 501 Chestnut Gemaet Ravenne, Ohio 


all job ruling can be done on this machine. 


Write for circular and price. a we 
q q- 
THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. arm 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC GLUE HEATERS 





HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 























The Brackett Single Head Stripping Machine 


For Bookbinders, Stationers; Tablet, School Supply, 
Paper Box Makers, Etc. 


DOES tighter and better stripping than is possible to do by hand. 
Applies a strip of paper or cloth to the backs of tablets, quarter- 
bound check books, pocket checks, composition books, note books, 
coupon books, drafts, tariffs, bonds; strips any style of side or 
saddle-stitched books. Joins necks and slides of paper boxes: For 
slight additional cost attachment provided for flat stripping along 
edges of loose leaf sheets and maps. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Sales and Service 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ROSBACK 
Super XX Heavy 
is the original Ver- 
tical Perforator, 
equipped with feed 
gauge, automatic 
sheet delivery and 
lay boy. Our quota- 
tion includes these 
features, 


IT’S A ROSBACK! 


Super XX Heavy Perforator 


N this day of competition it is necessary to 
produce quality work at the least possible 
cost and with the least investment for equip- 
ment. Having this in mind, the result is the 
ROSBACK SUPER XX HEAVY PERFORA- 
TOR. Every known labor-saving feature that is 
possible to combine in a VERTICAL ROUND 
HOLE PERFORATOR is regular equipment 


on this machine. 


It perforates any number of lines of perfora- 
tion, delivers the sheets automatically and piles 
them:in the lay boy with one handling. 


It has from two to three times the capacity of the per- 
forators without these features. It perforates straight or 
strike work. Equipped with hardened, inlaid tool steel 
die, guaranteed to cut clean for five years and indefinitely 
against breakage. 


Hundreds of Rosback Perforators have been in use for 
20 years or more without repairs. Hundreds of the largest 
users of perforators are 100% Rosback because the Rosback 

has greater capacity, 
Ps RENT longer life and greater 
yr -ROSBACK 1 earning power. 

Is it any wonder 
that the Rosback has 
the greatest sale of 
any perforator in 
the world? 


Send for free cir- 
culars describing the 
full line of Rosback 
Perforators. Write 
today. 








Manufactured by 


F. P. ROSBACK CO. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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SPEED UP 


your present Numbering 
Machines! 


If you now use any models of American 
Numbering Machines, you can equip 
them to operate on your Miehle Vertical 
and all other automatic presses at any 
speed with the 


American Lock Pawl Attachment 





















BROOME YW 


This wonderfully simple and ingenious device is 
supplied to fit all models of American Numbering 
Machines and positively prevents ‘‘overthrow”’ of 
numbers at the highest operating speeds, elimin- 
ating the possibility of inaccurate numbering. 
Simply lock in form below machine, as easily as 
you would a piece of brass rule. 

WHY BUY NEW MACHINES for high speed 
work when you can adapt your present ones to 
the work for the nominal sum of $3.00? For any 
American Numbering Machine, simply specify 
model number in ordering. 


NO SCREWS  ; 





NO SPRINGS 
















Standard models of the American Line are guar- 
anteed to operate at speed limit on all models of 
Kelly Presses and practically all other high speed 
presses except the Miehle Vertical. 
Model 63, 5-wheel....$ 8.00 
Model 64, 6-wheel.... 10.00 
Model 30, 5-wheel.... 12.00 
Model 31, 6-wheel.... 14.00 
A model 63 machine with Lock Pawl Attachment 


will operate on any press at any speed, and costs 
only $11.00. 


AMERICAN 


NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office: 234 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, I1l., London, Eng., Paris, France 





American Products are in stock at all branches 
of American Type Founders Company and at good 
supply houses the world over 


















































































STAT-ERAD 


APPROVED BY 
Nationa Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 


The 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line, through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat-bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 


The only Ww. 
Automatic Process Embosser J . & Wz J OLLY, Inc. 
Holyoke - - Massachusetts 
complete in one unit caida: 


~ Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











Produces sharp RELIEF EMBOSSING 
effects in any color or colors desired 
without the use of dies or plates. 


ceive ent ojcoywromeeres | METAL FEEDER 


—sheets or cards drop to Domore 
conveyor, are processed and deliv- Easily installed on any Linotype 
ered to tray. No extra labor required. ~ 

Keeps metal at even temperature 


Use DoMorE Domors produces Can’t feed too fast or too slow 


Domore can be lined up with the 


on 3,000 Letterheads or 
Letterheads 6,000 cards an hour. 
Business Cards Operates on only 3 
Social Announcements ounces of powder. | ae 
Menus Comes fully equipt, 8 r>, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


Programs ready to set up and roe 
Blotters operate. is ) Brooklyn, New York 


Requires little attention 


Order from the Nearest Agency 


SAN FRANCISCO CuHIcaco 
New ORLEANS 


Domore Process Corporation, Ltd. *\ i. ern 
ALS i : CANADIAN Linotype, LIMITED 
543 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO denM, - Toronto 


° d ‘ _ - cceead 
. § 280 Broadway. New York City i — Representatives in the Principa 
Branch Offices: { 203 Transportation Bldg Chicago, Ill. 2 I ee 


F-4313—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
for all models (except 42 em) 
without electric pot . $40.00 


Domore Process Corp., Ltp. 
F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco 
for electric pot. All models 


Gentlemen: Please send us literature on Domors. 4 f except 42 em . . . $40.00 

: . F-4315—Linotype Metal Feeder, 

NAME ‘ rg for all 42 em models without 

\ a fee = electric pot. . . . $50.00 

F-4316—Linotype Metal Feeder 

for electric pot. All 42 em 

models 
(All prices subject to change 
without notice) 








ADDRESS 














LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 
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to enjoy the prestige of 


Gene & 
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Dictators Time, Postage, 2 cents, 
10 4/5 cents — based 

on salary of $45.00 

weekly to correspond- 

ent. 


B 
Stenographer, 12 cents Stationery, 3 2/§ cents 
—based on salary of 

$20.00 weekly and 

average of 30 letters 

output daily. 

* 

Genuine Engraved 
Letterhead—just a frace 


Overhead, 9 1/5 cents 
tion of one cent extral 


(average). 


ERE is positive proof of the need and value of 

Genuine Engraved Letterheads in your business. 
With such an investment in each letter, why risk an 
unfavorable reception? It costs so little more to have 
Genuine Engraving. And it means so much. For this 
type of stationery invariably suggests to the prospect a 
firm founded on the staunchest principles—solid—sub- 
stantial—self-respecting. Imitations deceive no one. Make 
sure of receiving the real thing—look for the Mark of 
Genuine Engraving, not only on your letterheads, but 
also on business cards, greeting cards and announcements 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


























Greatly reduced reproduction of one of the 
advertisements in 1930 E. S. M. A. commer- 
cial campaign—appearing in Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Time, Printers’ Ink Monthly, Advertis- 
ing & Selling, Sales Management and Printed 
Salesmanship. Complete coverage of 604,287 
influential business executives. 


Se the price objection, this 
impressive advertisement will 


make more executives want Genuine 
Engraved Letterheads. Will you ben- 
efit from this increased demand? 
Absolutely—if you gear your selling 
efforts with the new E. S. M. A. cam- 
paign and feature the Mark of Gen- 


uine Engraving at all times! 








STAML 


Leaving a trail 
of ruined work 
in your 
PRESSROOM? 


You can eliminate 100% of your 
static electricity trouble by inteailing 
the Craig(Gas) Device onyour presses. 
The Craig is the only neutralizer that 
is permanently automatic in oper- 
ation. It is controlled by the same 
switch that starts and stops the press. 


Thousands of shops that have tried 
all kinds of devices are unanimous 
in their preference for 


The CRAIG DEVICE 
Try One on Your Own 
Press + 7 + 30 day 

free trial 


for your convenience 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 
636 Greenwich St., New York City 

I want to accept your 30 day free trial. There 
is no cost or obligation. 


MakE AND Size oF Press. 





VOUUdGHe. 2 


My Name 


ADDRESS 
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ASHCROFT PAPER TESTER 


A mechanical instrument for quickly determining the bursting 
strength of paper. It enables the buyer and user to make an ac- 
curate test of any kind of paper. The bursting strength is indi- 
eated on the dial in pounds per square inch. Don’t be misled by 
the usual ‘“‘tear’”’ test. Two samples of paper which ‘‘seem”’ alike 
may vary from five to ten pounds in strength on the Ashcroft 
Paper Tester. Every printer and user of paper should have one. 


Price $40.00 
Also, write for information on the Ashcroft Paper Thickness Gauge 
CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK CO., inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 





FRANK B. BERRY - Telephone Algonquin 1620 - WM.J. MINGLE Sm 


ANDERSON UPRIGHT TRUCKS ERRY- MINGLE CO ; INC 
(IMATE - », Fees PRINTING PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


savingtime, 
space and 


r Giieseze 44] ‘ ‘ - . 
fund Nile ond - Bea nS eaten 





equipped 


| itl with 4’rub- requirements of the present day 
roidcasters, os eof 
TTT they carry printing and publishing plant. 

a full load 


iN fiumaenet Ml ; i on its way SPECIALISTS in selection and sale of machinery 


— Pg for increased production. 


ee a 1 
i lead- : 2 ; 
— i peg oem CONSULTANTS in construction, design, and plan of 
founders arrangement of buildings to meet 


ddealers. 
nee printing and publishing needs. 


— =: ae eee Ses Flatiron Building, 175 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street, New York 














Cast 


EARINGLER C0.) >see 


| umrown bkaNaw2o7-2i7 West 2st st NEWYORK | 
Our Surfaces are planed perfectly level and smooth. 


DESI ‘sé NING ve ee They are braced on the under side by ribs running 


both ways of the plate to prevent sagging. 


— E LE CTROTYPH NG vail We carry many standard sizes in stock and can 


nan eae at ENGR AVI NG. . make up special sizes on receipt of order. 
PLATES AND ROLLS maining lla CO. 


——— —————— 






































For Your Better Trade Use 


vz CERTIFIED BOND 


UNWAVERING IN QUALITY 


Sole Distributors: 


PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER PAPER Co. 


CHICAGO 526 SoutH Cana STREET 























CENTRAL 7330 
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Tuned to the Tempo of Today! Your Composing Room 
RODUCTION today is largely a . of speedy service. 
a2) The finished product must be fabricated from raw doesn’t need More Help 


materials within - shortest possible time. | 
Speed, Service are dependent upon several things: Conven- ° 
ience — Space Saving — Adaptability —Accessibility — Mini- it needs a 
mum Waste Motion — these are a few. 
ANGLE STEEL Equipment permits your plant to produce 
more and better work at lessened costs. 


Ask for Catalog “‘C-IP.”” Over 250 shop and office equipment 
items from which to choose. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., Plainwell, Mich. 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 


No. 28-20 Electro Cabinet Ries, 
—Contains 28 drawers. 51 

inches high, 22!2 inches 

wide, 1814 inches deep. 





No. 25-29 + py ' Opera- 
tor’s Stand—A place for 
copy, mat trays and other ma- 

terial are provided. 2 drawers. 


No. 10-10 Lead Truck — 
For linotype, monotype and 
stereotype metals. Capacity 
1,000 pounds, 15 inches high. 
o~ steel. Removable 


No. 28-20 nd gate. Sturdy casters. 


No. 10-10 





























MODEL A3 TRIMOSAW 





an indo r S$ ement — aa planer— 
Drill 
| Jig-saw— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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More printers buy more Beoach— 





WARREN’S Mitering Machine— 


Circular Saw and 


Cumberland Coated Book Trimmer 


than any other one grade yA Ah , } Lhuill 


of coated book paper — 


FORMERLY HILL-CURTIS CO. 
“KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
oe 


Send for the folder on Cumberland Coated 
“When a 24-Page Order Comes Up—’’ It tells TEAR O F F H ERE 
how to handle such an order economically. PPTTTTII LLL lllttiliiiitii iii gy 











HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Please send us descriptive literature and 


SwI i ( RT prices of Trimosaw. 


Paper Company 
CHICAGO 


723 South Wells Street - Telephone Wabash 2525 
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GOOD TYPE .. At a Reasonable Price 
IN BUYING TYPE DO YOU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR? 


We guarantee Standard Line, Standard Body, Standard Set. 
Guaranteed metal formula: Extra hard foun- 
dry, Antimony 24%, Tin 14%. We do not 
use old metal. Ask any other loundry ¢ to publish and guarantee 
their metal formula and see what happens. 

= a - every face a Our credit rating is $25,000.00 

5 een am to $35,000.00 AA-1 
In the same building 44 years. 
Our prices are about one half trust prices so why pay more? 


THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


A Subsidiary of the Vermontville Printing Co. 


Vermontville, Michigan, U.S. A. 


the following : 








ey 
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Wiggins Blank-Scored Cards are sold cut to 
all standard sizes, and ready for printing. 
Patent Lever Binder Cases hold tabs of 15 or 
more cards, and require no binding or stitch- 
ing. Each card is removed from the tab in 
the case with perfect edges. 

This type of card is preferred by firms and 
individuals who insist on the best. Write us 
for a sample assortment NOW—and prove it. 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size - $1 
2 Lever Binder Cases 
1,200 Cards, 4 Sizes --- - $5 
8 Lever Binder Cases 


2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes - $10 
1S Lever Binder t Cases 


t CARDS in Book Form! 





GLUE POTS that are 
oy Safe 


Here’s an improved glue pot for your bind- 
ery that eliminates all fire hazard for it is 
automatically safe. Thermostatic control 
prevents heating above 150° F. Keeps glue 
from becoming brittle, from discoloring. 


30 Days Free Trial 
Send for a ‘‘HOLD-HEET’”’ on trial. If it 
doesn’t prove the most efficient pot you ever 
had, send it back. State size, voltage. 


Russell Electric Company 
358-B West Huron St. 
Chicago, U. S. A, 





=> 
“HOLD-HEET” cAutomatics 
14 


110 or 220 Volts 














Machines for the Photo-Engraver | 


Routing Machines 
and Cutters 

Bevelers and Lining 
Bevelers 

Circular Saws 

Jig Saws and Drills 

Ellipsograph 


Write for Catalogs 


John Royle & Sons 


| 
PATERSON, N. J. | 
| 

















Knowing Your Requirements 


The manufacturers of PEERLESS PUNCHING 
MACHINES know your requirements in ma- 
chines of this type through personal contact with 
superintendents and owners of the largest print- 





ing and binding plants in the United States. 


With what other Punching Machine do you 
get these time and labor saving features? 


Double bearings for each side of the head. 

All-Steel table, guaranteed rust-proof. 

Adjustable table gauge that will square the stock 
and can be moved forward to the edge of the 
hole in the punch block for narrow card or 


strip punching. 


Positive lock-up for each punch head without the 
use of screw driver or wrench. 


You get these features without paying more. 
Why pay for them without getting them? 


Any punching or tab cutting can be done with 


a PEERLESS. 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 
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A Perfected Mixing Machinethat 


thoroughly incorporates various 
colors into one another, leaving 
no trace of streaks or spots. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


READ 


READ MACHINERY CO. 
YORK, PENNA 











MUNN 


‘A Faster Stitch 
Without a Hitch” 


» + ¢ MAKES MONITORS 
THE PEER OF STITCHERS 











Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, gets real speed with 
Monitor Stitchers 


Quick as a flash — strong — true — persistently 
consistent . . . that’s the giant stapled-stitch which 
makes the Monitor a whirlwind producer. 


Never a hitch — never a bobble — never a costly 
delay . . . Monitors skim through their work day 
after day, year after year, building up a profit 
able business by their speed, accuracy and tireless 
efficiency. 


It’s the famous Monitor Stitching Head that turns 
the trick. Improved, perfected and patented — it’s 
an ingenious roll-feed mechanism which automati- 
cally advances the several sizes of wire to the 
machine —an unmatched driving and clinching 
device. 

Strength — simplicity — 150 to 250 stitches a 
minute, every minute — exceptional durability 
. . .On every point Monitors top them all. Now’s 
the time to investigate — Boost your profits as 
hundreds of others have done — Mail the coupon 
today. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CoO. 


1147 Fulton Street, Chicago 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





| 461 8TH Ave. Tue Bourse 531 ATLANTIC Ave. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 
1147 Fulton St., Chicago 


Send full particulars about Monrror Stitchers. 





ADDRESS 


cl 0010000001000 fl 
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Inks made from Peerless Black 
are invariably uniform, brilliant, 
sparkling ... because Peerless is 
madeexpressly for highest grade 
printing inks... the black that 
makesthe ink that makes the job! 


The PEERLESS CARBON 
BLACK CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agent 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ost Cutter Saws 
ut Costs— 


because: 


Faster, 

More accurate, 
Simpler to adjust, 
Easier to handle. 


AAA 


C vy » 





They incorporate 

many features not 

found in other Saw 
Trimmers. 

\ AAA - 


wY 





Model B Cost Cutter 


The Model B, illustrated above, is the last word in 
saw trimmer construction and has proven a real 
profit producer in some of thecountry’sleading plants. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


C. B. Nelson & Company 


727 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Write for Folders~ 


telling why you should use Levison Metal Base, 
even though you may already be using some 
other base. It works with any other base and 
in many instances is the only base you can use. 
Type can be set close to plates; solids print 
blacker and details finer. Stops wasteful make- 
ready. It is a solid, sectional base. 


LEVISON 
Metal Base and sii 


mi Patents Pending) 


kez, ¥ BASE AND CLAMPS READY FOR PLATE re 4 
For Sale by Leading Printing Supply Houses ; 
Write for Samples of Fine Printing showing the value of this base 


LEVISON MFG. CQ. 


1540 California St. San Francisco, Calif. 




















Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


Machinery 


Finished on our factory floor for prompt 
shipment and at attractive prices 


56” Miehle with C.E.D. and 
Dexter Suction Feeder 
(practically new) 

34” Miehle Pony with 
C.E.D. and Swing-back 
Feeder, Motors (practi- 
cally new) 


39” and 44” Chandler-Price 
Automatic Cutters (prac- 
tically new) 

38” Hickok Ruler, 3-beam 
automatic with feeder and 
motor. Hickok Paging 
Machine with motor, 
latest style. 


56” Miehle, spiral gears 
and Cross Feeder 
50” Miehle, spiral gears 
42” Miehle, 2-roller, 
Cross Feeder 
34” Miehle Pony, rear 
delivery 
55” Babcock Optimus 
43” Babcock Optimus 
42” Whitlock 4-roller 
28” Whitlock, fast Pony 
Kelly Special B 
32” Seybold latest Auto- 
matic Cutter 
44” Dexter Automatic 
Cutter 
Every machine is completely rebuilt, and workmanship, mate- 
rial, construction and finish warranted first class in all particu- 
lars, and when in competent hands capable of the same service as 
when new. Large stock folders and feeders. 
If you do not see listed the machine you want, 
write for our complete list 


Dodson Printers Su pply Company 
75 Forsyth S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Established More Than Forty-five Years as the Leading Southern 


Dealer i in New and Rebuilt Machinery for Printers, Publishers, 
ders, Box Makers and Related Trades 
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Easier 
wax removal 


FoR SWIFT, thorough removal of wax from elec- 

trotype shells, use this simple process. Pour a 
dipperful of hot water over the form to loosen the 
shell from the form. Then slosh a hot solution of an 
Oakite material over the copper shell. This speedily 
loosens the wax, and then a rinse leaves the shell 
ready for backing. After backing, the same solution, 
scrubbed on with a fine wire brush, leaves electro- 
types perfectly clean. 


This is but one of scores of Oakite cleaning meth- 
ods that are helping to cut cleaning costs in printing, 
engraving, lithographing and electrotyping plants. 
Our booklet on this subject will interest you. Send 
for it . . . no obligation, of course. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 
Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32H Thames St.,. NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


MARK REG. U.S. Pa’ 


Industrial Cleaning Materials «Methods — 




















Paper Trimming 


Knives 
That are 
Hard to 


SWW paper knives will “stand by” 
you on arush job—whether it be for 
cutting bond, board, tissue or sand- 
paper. Made of the finest hand tem- 
pered tool steel. Longer life—less 

“time out” for changing knives. Ask 
the printers who are using them— 
then, order one or two for yourself. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 
Main Office, Dayton, Ohio 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE 

















FOR 1930 
THE 


HARE oman, 
the TORTOISE 


2 Oe oN 


SPEED with 
RELIABILITY 
and PROFIT 


s 

wv 

C4 
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In modern printing there’s no 
such parallel as The Hare and The Tortoise. 
Jackrabbit speed and tortoise reliability must 
essentially be combined. Quality production, 
quantity production, speedy production, de- 
pendable production, all go together. 

To stay in business the printer of today must do 
quality work, reliable work. But he cannot be a tor- 
toise. He must work quickly as well to satisfy his 
customers and show a profit. Sacrificed speed means 
sacrificed profits. 

Frequently, antiquated numbering machines do this. 
Machines which must be run slowly to eliminate offset 
danger, cut down profit with every impression. 

Not so with the improved Roberts lowest plunger 
models. Without fear of offset, without fear of their 
lowest plungers (but 7)” over type high) — the 
lowest in existence — tearing into the packing of the 
impression cylinder on the return action, you can run 
them in your fastest presses to the speed limit. And 
often you can do this in the same impression, running 
your numbering jobs faster — safer — than you ever 
did before. 

Roberts Numbering Machines combine to the greatest degree 
the all-important elements of superb quality and simple con- 
struction. They have fewer moving and wearing parts. In a 
short time their speed and safety will prove to you that their 
slightly higher initial price will quickly be absorbed by their 
greatly lessened eventual cost, due to their certain, dependable 
performance. Send for a diagram of their construction — and also 
for the new second edition of Robert F. Salade’s comprehensive 
book “Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs.’’ Absolutely no 
obligation. 

These improved Roberts Models are particularly adapted for use on all auto- 


matic, job and vertical presses, such as Kelly, Miehle Vertical, Miller High- 
Speed, etc., as well as the usual flat-bed and cylinder presses. 


Model 27 (5 wheels) Model 28 (6 wheels) 
$12.00 less 10% $14.00 less 10% 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROBERTS 


lowest plunger numbering 
~~ 


machines 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me at once a copy of “‘Printing Profits 
From Numbering Jobs’? and also your special 
‘nine-point’’diagram and description of the im- 
proved Roberts Low-Plunger Models. I enclose 
five cents (stamps or coin) to cover the mailing cost. 





Your Name 
Firm 
Address 
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INVESTIGATE 


This machine will miter a 
perfect border in 45 sec- 
onds, will give your print- 
ing a quality appearance 
and pay for itself in a few 
months time. 


AMSCO 


Power 
Mitering 
Machine 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE Co. 
122 Centre Street » New York 




















Window Envelopes 
=—— 


WEE 
Was 


> times the range 
of any other supply 


When we say Western States is the broadest window 
envelope supply we mean broadest! Here in stock for im- 
mediate shipment are over 8 times as many styles, shapes 
and variations of paper-stocks as are available from any 
other source within our knowledge. 

40 separate items — over 50 

sizes and shapes of opening. 

Many in penny-saver styles. 

That’s service — the broadest kind of service — and we 
tell you ALL about it in a special free Chart and Trade 
Circular. Get it. Know what Western States can give you 
and the W. S. genuine price-economy — to help you meet 
profitably the increasing commercial demand for window 
styles. 


740-750 South Pierce Street + Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOLLOW THE CROWD! 


Start the New Year Right 


MULTIFORM 
‘“‘DO-MORE” 
10-IN-ONE 
SAW-TRIM 
PLANER 


Showing 
Quick 
Change 


Levers 


Planing 
Routing 
Position 


Does More— 
Costs Less 


Radial Router 


meme tas) 


Multiform 


a ’ 


An Engravers 
Precision Tool 
for the Printer 


Bench or 
Pedestal 
Models 


Plate Size 
17x25 


Built for You in Kalamazoo by 
J. A. RICHARDS - THE SAWMAKER 








for more than 
1 century 


*e Best 








R R PADDING 


~-GLUE 


You can’t make the best pads unless you use 
the best padding glue. Every pad made with 
R.R.B. Padding Glue remains firm, yet the 
sheets will always come away easily and with 
a clean edge. 

Strong, flexible, free-flowing — these three 
features have made R.R.B. the choice of qual- 
ity printers for more than twenty-five years. 


Obtainable From Your Dealer or Direct From 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


1§ Vandewater Street NEW YORK 
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November 13, 1929. 


‘*Always ready to run, turns out 
fine work, gives perfect register, 
very economical.” 

(Name on request) 


























HARRIS:SEYBOLD: POTTER 
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NVESTIGATION 
Is the first STEP 


In Careful Buying 


NVESTIGATE the Premier’s cylinder lifting mech- 
anism. It is a good example of the Premier’s 
construction which gives great impressional strength. 


The cylinder boxes are supported on large eccentrics— 
these boxes are raised and lowered by a slight rotation 
of the eccentrics. The rods which actuate these ec- 
centrics do not support the weight of the cylinder. 


Also, investigate the fact that two of the four wide 
tracks are directly under the bed bearers, the points 
that receive the greatest strain from the impression. 


Harris‘Seybold-Potter has built many other important 
features into the Premier—an unusually rigid type 
bed; double width bed gear securely keyed to a large 
drive shaft, driving on extra heavy bed racks; dual 
delivery; improved ink distributing system; the safety 
tumbler grippers; adjustments all on one side of the 
machine. 

It will pay you to investigate the Premier. Ask a 
representative to outline some Premier facts. 


HARRIS~’ SEYBOLD~ POTTER COMPANY 

General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO : 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, Dayton; 
Factories: Cleveland, Derby (Conn.), Dayton. 


The Premier two revolution, 
four roller cylinder press; bed 
sizes, 30 x 41, 35 x 45, 38 x 48, 
43 x 52, 45 x 56, 49 x 66. 


GO Pe Ree. Sis sn ‘ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS GALORE 


Our new catalog contains hundreds of 
subjects suitable for illustrating your 
printed matter. 


Request your copy now. Enclose one 
dollar deposit which is refunded with 
your first order. 


address 


HUX CUTS 


Dept. C. 11 W. 42nd St., N. ¥.C. 





The MOHR 
Lino-Saw 


The MOHR Lino-Saw 
automatically measures 
and saws the slugs at 
the typecasting ma- 
chine. It pays for itself 
within 3 to 12 months. 


For further details write 
Mohr Lino-Saw Company 


609-613 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 


Combines 
Strength, 
Flexibility, 
Elasticity, 
Economy 4 ’ 
“ ad or order 
Absolutely ‘ direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CoO. 
1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MIEHLE PRESSES 


Representing Substantial 
Savings 


We offer, subject to prior sale: 


No. 1 Pony Miehle, bed size 26 x 3414, 
2 rev. 2-roller Cylinder Press, serial 
No. between 6000 and 7000. 

No. 1 Miehle, bed size 39x 53, 2 rev. 
4 roller press, with Cross Feeder. 
No. 2 Miehle, 2 rev. 4-roller press, bed 

size 35 x 50. 

No. 7-0 Miehle, bed size 51 x 74, 4-roller 
press, serial No. 10979; a fine big 
press at a bargain. 


<> Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 


512 West 41st Street 
New York City 


REBUILT 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC 


PRESSES 


All Sizes and,Models 
-” 
KONECKY BROTHERS 


252 Pennsylvania Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone Glenmore 5146 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES T. SHERMAN 
1014 Fisher Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Harrison 9621 


Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 
We have a number of Miehles 


and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 


Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 














Slipsheet With Air 


Adjustable Non-Offset Frames... 
Aircushioned receptacles used with 
or without artificial heat . . . Elim- 
inates slipsheeting and offsetting 
... Alow price unit... Entire cost 
saved in two hours. . . More than 
1,000 satisfied users in less than 
one year...Supplied for all presses. 


PRINTERS’ SPECIALTY CO. 
115 Nassau St., New York City 
Telephone Cortland 4520 
Sold by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Branches in principal cities 








AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 





METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 





























$285.00 BUYS A NEW 
ROGERS 44” AUTOMATIC 


KNIFE GRINDER | 


That’s all it will cost 

you to eliminate one 

of your most annoy- 

ing problems. You 

won’t ever have to’ 

send your cutter 

knives away to care- ; 
less machinists. Y ou willalways 
have a sharp knife on hand 
ready for the cutter at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Our list of satis- 
fied printer users is growing 
steadily — now over 500. 
Rogers has been serving the 
trade for over 42 years. 


Write us today for full 
information 


SAMUEL C. 
ROGERS & CO. 


192 DuttonAve ,¢ models, Knives up to 156” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Litio- 
type $2.00each, or $3.50 fortheset. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 








Overlay Knives 


TESTED FOR 
QUALITY OF TEMPER 


AVE keen edge and of much flexibil- 
H ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temper throughout. As knife 
wears covering can be cut away as required. 


Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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OLLER TROUBLE 


























8x 12 Set of Six.... $7.75 12x18 Set of Six. .$ 9.00 4 
10x 15 Set of Six .... 8.00 14%x22 Set of Eight 12.00 ® 


Every time you suggest La Monte 


National Safety Paper for a cus- 





hh fa 
Comes with Cold Weather \, ||| tomer’s checks, you’re giving him 
Rotters begin to shrink when the weather gets 1 |... One more reason why you’re the shop 
colder. MorcAN Ro tier Trucks are instantly A | , ‘ ? 
adjustable to any type height, insuring a clean i that can give him the best service. 
job even if the rollers are shrunk. Also, they 2 ! WLIAMKXALUG{ i) 7 /// / 
save wear and tear... Self-locking... Noiseless! ’ be é { | | H/ 
i What Users Say: 1) y | d if ik 
“Have a set of your ExpANSION TRUCks on my 10x15. a4 (ee i 
Would shoot the yap who tried to swipe ’em.” ny’ x4 
[NAME ON FILE AT THIS OFFICE] Uf é 


PRICES PER SET 


Your dealer can tell you and supply you ... or write direct to x : 4 
i y 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company = Los Angeles - - California 





1719 North Cahuenga Avenue 


























lt is much 


eqsler 
with a 


BARR 


LIFT TRUCK : 
















Steeleg Platforms 
Bulletin No. 250 








You’ve sold a bank more than a check 






paper when you’ve sold it La Monte. For 
checks made on La Monte National Safety 
Paper are a definite part of a bank’s 





advertising. They reflect the dignity and 





standing of the institution which issues 






them. La Monte National Safety Paper 


Write for the takes offset beautifully. And it makes a 


Red Head Bulletin 
No. 120 


finished job that’s a compliment to your 
shop. Everybody instantly identifies La 
Monte National Safety Paper by its dis- 
linclive wavy lines. George La Monte & 
Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


a LE an OR itn meg 
Ray LA MONTE 
NAT LONE SKFETY PAPER 
ee, EcKS 
a GBS IS trast 










BARRETT-CRAVENS CO. 
3263 W. 30th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Il. 














The best books are bound in 
HOLLISTON BOOK CLOTHS 


— there must be a reason 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 

















Edition Book Binders 


¥| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 
1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














THE WING ALUMINUM 
MAILER willincrease the efficiency 
of your mailing room 
Let us tell you more about the label 
pasting system of addressing 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 








Grammer Paraffine Process 
for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





AUM FOLDERS 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615 Chestnut St. “ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches everywhere 




















The» New UPER OFFSET PREsS 


HOE has a normal running 
Size 41x 54 speed of 3,600 an hour 
R. HOE & CO., Inc., 138th St. and East River, New York 





ADVERTISING:FOR-PRINTERS 


Effective Selling Copy . Use Our Service 


To Increase Your Sales. 


Layouts 
Write today 


Illustrations 


EY, 
TRIAD: 600 WJacksonBlvd. CHICAGO 





VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











PRE S SE S for Lithographers, Printers, 
Tell us your requirements Folding Box Manufacturers, 


WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 











Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor. . . 


Monitor does it automatically 





MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


The Productimeter 


gives the “count”? accurately and dependably. 
Extra rugged construction and reliable mech- 
anism. Large figures. Write for catalog. 

DURANT MFG. COMPANY 
653 Buffum Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











..o L HERE IS A WESTON PAPER FOR 
ANY USE THAT DESERVES THE BEST. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Byron Weston (oompany 














DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS _} 


THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 


A complete and practical treatise on the care and operation of 
the linotype for the novice as well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, Editor 
Machine Composition Department The Inland Printer and 
instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ~ Book Dept. 
330 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Rebuilt Presses and Equipment 


Our offerings at this time present to the potential purchaser an opportunity to secure at a 
substantial saving the very latest model machines on which we can place our unconditional 
guarantee as to performance. Anticipate your needs and choose from our February list. 





CYLINDER PRESSES 


1— No. 1 Miehle Perfecting Press, 40 x 53 
bed, Serial No. 16510, with Cross feeder 
and extension delivery. 

2 — 1/0 two-color Miehles, 43 x 56 bed, with 
extension deliveries. 

1— 7/0 Miehle, 51 x 74 bed. 

2—6/0 Miehles, 51 x 68 bed, with Cross 
feeders and extension deliveries. 

3—5/0 Special Miehles, 46 x 68 bed, with 
Dexter suction pile feeders and exten- 
sion deliveries, like new. 

2—5/0 Miehles, 46 x 65 bed, with Cross 
feeders and extension deliveries. 

2—4/0 Miehles, 46 x 62 bed, with Rouse 
lifts and extension deliveries. 

2—2/0 Miehles, 43 x 56 bed, with exten- 


sion deliveries. 


3—No. 1 Miehles, 39 x 53 bed, one with 
Cross feeder. 

1— No. 2 Miehle, 35 x 50 bed. 

1— No. 3 Miehle, 33 x 46 bed. 

2— No. 4-4R Miehles, 29 x 41 bed. 


AUTOMATIC JOB PRESSES 


2— Miehle Verticals, 1314 x 20 sheet size. 

2— 10x 15 Miller Units, new series. 

3 — 10x 15 Chandler & Price old series, one 
with Miller feeder. 

2 — 14 x 22 Colt’s Armory platens. 


CUTTERS 


1 — 38-inch Seybold-Holyoke power cut- 
ting machine. 

1 — 41-inch Brown & Carver power cutting 
machine. 

1— 68-inch Oswego power cutting ma- 
chine. 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


1— Latham round-cornering machine — 
power driven. 

1— Latham multiple punch. 

1— Roberts four silk stitching machine. 

1— Christiansen gathering and stitching 
machine — eads. 

1 — Monitor No. 104— 20th Century model 
— wire stitcher. 

1— Monitor No. 1— 20th Century model 
— wire stitcher. 

1— No. 4 Boston wire stitcher. 

1 — Anderson bundling machine. 

1 — Dexter folder, 12 x 16 to 33 x 46. 

1 — Model E Cleveland folder. 

1 — Hall folder, 3-fold, 25 x 34. 

1 — Anderson single fold. 


This equipment may be purchased either (1) on the floor, (2) f. o. b. cars, or (3) delivered to any point, erected 
by our experienced erectors, and guaranteed to perform as when new. 


In considering any machine, please remember that this company is one of the oldest and largest in the 
printing machinery field, and our reputation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory transactions. 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE US AT ONCE 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 


Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 
Telephone Harrison 5643 


Boston Office 
420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Hancock 3115 


Our stock is continually changing. If you do not see in this list what you are looking for let us have a statement of your requirements 


“THE” RAISED PRINTING PROCESS 


A Combination Hard to Beat 


made Embossography 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, 
Flexible and Permanent; and guaranteed not to scratch or crack off, nor deteriorate with age 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the 
printing press, applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built to operate by hand 


feed, or take sheets from a Miller Feeder or similar press 


or Kelly. 


With this addition to the plant, a printer is equipped to 
solicit work along a line not possible heretofore and opens 
up a field that is bound to prove highly profitable. 


Large quantity production is now assured, definite speed, 
depending only on size of outfit, 3,000 to 5,000 per hour. 
Write for prices and further particulars. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


Patented Processes, Compounds, 
Inks and Machines for Producing Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Dryer 


251 William Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Homer J. Buckley, President 
of Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, founder of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, 
wrote to J. L. Frazier, Editor, 
on December 9th, 1929— 


“Your articles in THe INLAND Printer are proving 
illuminating and instructive on the progress made in 
the Graphic Arts industry, and your feature articles 
on production problems and new methods that are 
being evolved are timely and interesting. 
“‘Also, I am finding the advertising columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER increasingly interesting and in- 
structive, and I really feel that if I missed reading a 
single issue of your publication, I would be over- 
looking something really worth while. 
*‘For some months I have made it a practice to circu- 
late Toe INLAND Printer through our house mail to 
the desks of all our executives. Frequently I discover 
pages clipped by members of our staff who desire to 
retain articles or advertisements of special interest 
to them.”’ 

“ “ ~ 


Tue INLAND PRINTER is not a story book but a 
practical working tool for printers. It has a 
definite place to function in the businesses of its 
readers. 

Just sign the enclosed card and you will receive 
Tue INLAND PRINTER every month. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
330 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. Date 


You may enter my subscription for one year to start with 





I will send $4.00 upon receipt of bill. J 
I enclose $4.00. 











Occupation 














CANADIAN 


PRINTER 
é? PUBLISHER 


For 37 years Canada’s leading paper 
serving the Graphic Arts Industries 


The value of a business paper to its advertisers 
greatly depends upon the time its subscribers 
spend in reading it. Based on a questionnaire, 
an analysis of the time the paid subscribers de- 
vote to reading each issue of Canadian Printer 
and Publisher shows the average period to be 
two hours and twelve minutes. . . . Canadian 
Printer and Publisher is read by the men who buy 
or influence the buying of printing equipment. 


Space Rates on Request 


Canadian Printer & Publisher 


143-153 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 











‘Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this catalog today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 S. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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... removed the buyer’s bored 

expression! VIRKOTYPING is 

something new ...a sure cure 
for sluggish sales. 


Woop, NaTHAN & Virkus Co. 


INCORPORATED 


112 Charlton Street, New York, N. Y. 
108 West Harrison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Binding Gives the First Impression 


Modern binding commands the eye. It is a salesman 
for the book, whether catalog or fiction. Today, 
more than ever, it demands careful forethought. 


Attractive suitable covers can be produced at little 
or no more cost than covers that are lifeless. 


Our experience and our flexible capacity of 45,000 
case bound books daily are yours to draw from. 


BROCK 2 RANKIN 


INCORPORATED Established 1892 
Commercial Binders for Thirty-Eight Y ears 


619 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


























“Tests Best on the Press” 
ee 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 37-P, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me without charge 


OO Printers’ Service Book, ‘’How to Printand Sell Gummed Labels.’ 
1 Sample Book of Dennison's Gummed Papers. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Western Advertising 
WILLIAM R. JOYCE 
330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FACES LIKE THESE | 


(CAPS AND FIGURES) 
RUN IN THE WIDE AUXILIARIES © 





60 Point Cheltenham Bold Condensed 


UNOTYI2 


36 Point Benedictim: -“ook 


LINOTY 12 


36 Point Benedictine Bold 


LINOT 12 


36 Point Bodoni 


LINOTYP12 || 


36 Point Bodoni Bold 


LINOTY 12 


LIN oT t 2 Set the BIG DISPIL AY... 


36 Point Cloister 


LINOTYP 12 on the Linotype with Wide Auxiliaries 


fos The display range of the Linotype is greatly: 


LINOT l 2? increased by the Wide Ausiliaries that carry. 


MRE SS BIG display faces, full width 36-point, for ex- 
T : ample, or condensed faces up to 60-point. | 
LIN O 12 For the plant that requires a combination 
36 Point Gothic No.16 | | text and display machine, the Wide Auxiliaries 
Li ay OTY 1 2 1 on either a Model 14 or 26 provide a display 
Ail unit that is immediately available when it is 
36 Point Narciss | | | needed and takes up only a few inches of space 
LINO I y 12, i when it is not needed. 
AD Larger plants should consider the possibili- 
aS Soiet eee aed ties of the Model 22 Display Linotype equipped 
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24 Point Poster Bodoni ~ REY ae se 
“ — Peay RETR IRDE )  RAOP aot Mig: 


LINOTYP le | MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
LINOTYP 12 | BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


»4 Point Volcan Bola SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - CANADIANLINOTYPE, 
LIMITED, TORONTO 2. Representatives in the Principal Cities of the We 


LINOTYP 12 ~< 


LINOTYPED IN THE CHELTERHAM FAMILY (STILL ONE OF THE BEST SELLERS) $20. 



































